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THERE is certainly no want of talent or effort in the body diffusive of 
the republic of literature of this country at the present time. The 
press sufficiently attests the fact. It might therefore be a just matter 
of surprise, that any work of importane e, and much more so if the 
importance were obvious, should be overlooked and neglected. And 
yet, with all the superfluity of literary exertion which can hardly be 
regretted, it must be admitted by all who are interested in such sub- 
jects, that we are still in want of anything like a complete or satis- 
factory history of the Church, or Christianity, in this country during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The secular history of that eventful 
and interesting reign has found an original and most satisfactory his- 
toriographer in Sharon Turner; although some small portions might 
have been spared with benefit. I shall have to recur to this history 
before I conclude. The greater number of our ecclesiastical historians, 
who confine themselves to the period referred to, or, to speak more 
distinctly, the historians of the Reformation, content themselves with 

carrying on the narrative of that purgatorial revolution to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, when the reformed church first assumed 
the ‘regular form which it has preserved to the present day. This was 
perfectly reasonable ; and we are quite satisfied that Heylin, without 
his authorities, and Burnet with them, together with Soames, who 
has gleaned everything from both, and from the indefatigable collector, 
Strype, should terminate their labours at the same point, But a great 
many additional considerations make it desirable that the historical 
inquiry should proceed further, and, indeed, run through the long reign 
of the virgin Queen to the very end, if not into the incipient reign of 
her successor. Strype’s Annals of the Queen have done much; and 
the ecclesiastical student has contracted a debt of gratitude to the truly 
protestant compiler of our church’s history which can never be dis- 
charged. But with all his qualifications and performances, Strype 
has not anticipated the wants or just expectations of the protestant 
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reader, His object was, to collect everything which either was or might 
turn out to be valuable. Such a plan must embrace much matter 
which to general readers would be superfluous. ‘The work, too, was 
his last ; and, of course, betrays much of the imperfection of its cir- 
cumstances, particularly in the latter portion. The estimable author, 
likewise, appears to have had his attention but imperfectly awake to 
the more critical points of the fortunes of the reformed Christianity in 
this kingdom; nor does he seem to have been so sensible as he might 
be to the calumnies which were industriously circulated in the coun- 
tries of Europe, even in English, and much more in Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish, against the cause, agents, and subjects of the Anglican 
reformed church. 

The defects just stated are perhaps, under present circumstances, 
more clamorous for supply than in the age of Strype, or any which 
has succeeded to the times in which we live. The historians of 
Romanism stalk over ground which they assume to be quite their 
own. Dodd of the last. century, and Butler of this, exhibit the mar- 
tyrs of the Vatican on British ground, as if their patent were unques- 
tionable, and as if the descendants and adherents of Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, Hooper, Philpots, &c. had nothing to do but to acknowledge 
their own defeat. Circumstances, too, favourable to the purpose, have 
introduced into this country of late a greater portion of papal books 
than usual. All descriptions of cotemporary works vilifying and 
calumniating the English Reformation, particularly in foreign languages, 
have found their way into the stocks of our first-rate bibliopolists. 
How far this may have been accidental is another question. But so 
the fact stands. 

Now what I have in view in suggesting the history which forms the 
subject of this communication is, to obtain from some competent scholar 
something reasonably and effectually counteractive of the position as- 
sumed by our religious opponents. He who undertakes the task need 
not be afraid that he shall find nothing to do; although at the same 
time he may spare himself extravagant alarm, He should understand, 
besides his own language, not only the Latin, which is implied in the 
lowest pretensions to scholarship, but likewise the Italian and Spanish. 
He must study the works of Cardinal Allen, both vernacular and Latin, 
as well as those of Sanders and Parsons,—of the former, in particular, 
the Schisma, with Rishton’s continuation, and the Miserdhis Visibilis ; 
of the latter, the De Persecutione Anglicana, with some others. These, 
indeed, or the chief of them, will be found in Bridgewater's Concer- 
tatio Keel. Cath., a work containing other pieces of importance to the 
history of the time. Indeed, Allen’s Defince, whether in English, or, 
as there, in Latin, is very serviceable, as enouncing plain, honest, 
papal doctrine, without phrases, reserve, or disguise, even to the ac- 
knowledgment and employment of the third canon of the fourth 
Lateran council. The Admonition found in Bridgew ater’s collection, 
compared with the dmonition to the Nobility, sanctioned, at least, by 
the cardinal, accompanying the celebrated Armada, will place in a 
strong and interesting light the union of the lamb and the wolf not 
uncommon in the composition of the Romanized character. The 
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smaller histories of the Schisma, by the Jesuit, Ribadeneyra, and by 
the Florentine gentleman, Bernardo Dav anzati, still popular, and re- 
produced, (the Venetian edition of 1756 is before me,) ought not to 
be neglected ; and much less the bulky histories, of Pollini, published 
in Rome, with licence, 1594, and of Diego de Yepes, Confessor of 
Don Felipe II., de gloriosa memoria, in Madrid, with privilege, 1599. 
The imputed miracles should not be despised ; for, false as they were 
in reality, the dedief of them and their effects are historical facts of no 
little moment and instruction. ‘The two Histories of the Jesuitic 
Mission in England, by the two Jesuits, in separate works, Henr 
Moore, and Daniel Bartoli, will claim a careful perusal, and furnish 
facts of importance, which in after times it has been thought prudent 
to make a portion of the Disciplina Arcani. The pictorial exhibitions 
of Verstegan, in his Theatrum Crudelitatum Hereticorum, as well as 
the Keel. dngl. Trophea, published with the privilege of Gregory XIIL., 
in Rome, 1584, with five additional plates and explanations, are per- 
haps, still more than sinple writings, a proof of what improvements 
invention is capable, when no restraint from shame, or the fear of de- 
tection, is present; and when the writer or designer is secure among 
all-potent friends, and undique recalcitrat tutus. 

In opposition to this array of papal strength, the protestant historian 
will first and duly avail himself of the materials which that very array 
supplies—the gratuitous character of many of the assertions, and the 
self-contradictions into which the authors sometimes fall—to pass over 
counter-evidence which belongs to other sources. He will make himn- 
self well acquainted with the general train of the history of the time 
in Camden, and Strype likewise, who, on account of his documents, is 
to be read as a cotemporary. Among particular defenders of the 
ecclesiastical acts of the rulers during the reign of Elizabeth, the first, 
or earliest, place is perhaps due to the opponents of Sanders’ Magnum 
Opus, Bartholomew Clerk, in his Fidelis Servi, Subdito Infideli Responsio, 
and George Ackworth, in ‘his De Visibili Rom’ anarchia, both in 1573. 
They would have been better had the *y been less rhetorical. For the 
earlier part of the period, however, they are valuable. There succeeds 
chronologically another work of more merit, and I apprehend very 
little know n, by Laurence Humtrey, Jeavitioms Pars I.: sive de Praxi 
Romane Curia contra Resp. et "Princi ipes: Kt de nova legatione 
Jesuitarum in Angliam, §&c. 1582. It is particularly directed against 
Parsons’ De Persecutione Anglicana, and contains a triumphant de- 
fence of severities rendered necessary by the sufferers. Burghley’s 
fxecution of Justice iollows, the first edition in 1583, the second (more 
common) the beginning of the next year. The student will observe 
how feebly, though adroitly, the attempt is made to answer it in Allen’s 
Defence. These works, in point of time, fall considerably short of the 
entire extent of the reign under notice ; and perhaps the general his- 
tory of the country, the public trials of the prisoners, afford sufficient 

data by which to determine both their guilt and its peculiar character. 
But of all writers on this critical portion of our history, none is better 
entitled to attention than the secular priest W illiam W atson, in his 
Important Considerations, exculpating the queen and goyerninent from 
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severity not made necessary by the sufferers, by their treason and their 
defiance of the law. The Jesuits owed him a mortal grudge; and 
they never suffer such debts to go unpaid. In the course of the studies 
necessary in the task here proposed, it will occur, as a procedure ab- 
solutely necessary, to direct attention—a deliberate and intense atten- 
tion—to the synchronous events of the continent, to the consistory of 
the pope, and the cabinets of the sovereigns called catholic,—to the 
solemn confederacy for the destruction of the reformed religion, parti- 
cularly in England, to the acts projected and executed in consequence 
of that confederacy, and to the immense amount of hostile force 
threatening the existence, not only of protestantism, but of the king- 
dom itself. It was in the sovereignties of Europe, spiritual and tem- 
poral, and in the councils of their rulers, that the destinies of England 
were discussed and settled. What inquisitions had done in Spain and 
Italy, and a sweeping massacre in France, was to be effected in Britain 
by its entire subjugation, and the consequent purifying process. 
Christian England was to be blotted out from the number of nations. 
This is the true secret and justification of the preventive severity of her 
government. An attentive and impartial inquirer need go no further 
for proof of this fact than to the anathematizing bull of Pius V. against 
the queen of England. It has been said in apology, that his holiness 
was misinformed; and there is great reason to believe he was: and 
the misrepresentations given before the bull will account for thase con- 
tinued to the present time after it. They mutually reflect the light of 
truth on each other. 

One word upon the pretended martyrdoms of the sufferers. ‘The 
bull just alluded to absolutely identified the character of priest and 
traitor: they were thenceforward inseparable. This afforded the pre- 
tence that the individuals suffered for their religion. ‘To the complete 
and eternal refutation of this pretence, it is provable fact, that had not 
these persons superadded the character of traitor to that of subject of 
the Roman religion, whether lay or ecclesiastic, they would have in- 
curred no material molestation ; slight forfeitures would have been the 
worst. The acknowledged quiet enjoyed by Romanists during the 
first ten years of Elizabeth places this fact beyond any rational ques- 
tion; and no claim can be advanced to the praise of martyrdom by 
those of the Roman priesthood who were executed in her reign, except 
treason convey it. 

There is a book which I have almost wittingly omitted on this sub- 
ject, because it may best be introduced here—it is the Pseudomartyr 
of the celebrated John Donne, published in 1610. I may run some 
risk of underrating the reading of the readers of the British Maga- 
zine, but I am half inclined to suspect that I have named a volume 
hardly known in the present age further than the mere title ; and it 
deserves much better acquaintance. It was a hasty but not ill-consi- 
dered work. It was written, as the biographer, Isaac Walton, relates, 
in the space of six weeks; but the contents had been laid in long be- 
fore. It is a work containing passages of sound argument and research 
on an important subject, with flashes of sustained eloquence to be met 
with only in productions of the highest order. The sketch of the 
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Reformation in Chapter 1V., pp. 135, &e., is distinguished by a pro- 
fundity and philosophy to which few even of practised writers attain. 
At the close of the preface there is a passage on the grant, or assump- 
tion, of martyrdom in the case of the Romish sufferers under Elizabeth, 
which is quite in harmony with the subject of this paper, and will not 
probably disappoint the reader.—The preface is addressed to the 
priests, the Jesuits, and their disciples ; and he thus appeals to them: 
“J call to witness against you those whose testimony God himself hath 
accepted. Speak, then, and testify, O you glorious and triumphant 
army of martyrs, who enjoy now a permanent triumph in heaven, 
which knew the voice of your Shepherd, and staid till he called, and 
went then with all alacrity—Is there any man received into your blessed 
legion by title of such a death as sedition, scandal, or any human 
respect occasioned? O no; for they who are in possession of that 
laurel are such as have washed their garments, not in their own 
blood only, (for so they might still remain red and stained,) but in the 
blood of the Lamb, which changes them to white.” 

There is another quotation from another author which I am unwil- 
ling to pretermit; because it contains so much deep and practical 
wisdom, and is so well calculated to be a guide to any scholar who 
should undertake the work here recommended, that he would be in 
danger of error should the suggestions escape him. Edmund Bohun, 
in his English translation of the Apology of the Church of England by 
Bp. Jewel, has in his preface these observations relative to the repre- 
sentations of Romanists respecting their treatment under Elizabeth - 
‘But there is some allowance to be made for the misinformation of 
strangers, who, being separated from us by the ocean, were forced to 
take such accounts as were given them by others ; and I, being too 
apt to believe the reports of their own priests, whose interest it was to 
blacken her,” (the church of England,) “ what they could; and 2. 
those of our own fugitives, who made the case much worse than they 
themselves thought it, that they might obtain the more pity, and 
consequently the better relief and provision abroad, whieh is wont to 
be afforded to all those that fly for religion, amongst those of the same 
faith ; 3. and also suspecting the fidelity of the relations made by our 
ministers in foreign courts; 4. and of all our ¢ravedlers who stuck to 
and embraced the religion established by law.” 

I wish the author of the History of the Reformation in England, 
and of the Anglo-Saxon Church, or one as well qualified, would 
undertake the suggested work, and propose to himself the example in 


all respects of the first of the above-named productions, of which this 
would indeed be a continuation. J. M. 


P.S. The last Laity’s Directory announced a new edition of Dodd’s 
Ecclesiastical History of England. We shall see how it will be exe- 
cuted, and trust that it will be accompanied by the Apology for it ex- 
tortéd by the “ Quarrelsome Libel of Clerophilus Alethes” (Constable)— 
a work which cuts through the skin of Jesuitism to the very bone of 
Romanism itself. Protestants could throw a good deal of light upon 
the obscure portions of Dodd himself. He has only enumerated some 
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of the answerers to the polemic heroes of his church. We thank him, how- 
ever, sincerely, for the information which he has presented, and should 
have thanked him much more had he presented all that he has sup- 
pressed. Mr. Tierney will find an enviable opportunity in the proposed 
republication of rescuing his church from the charge of sectarian par- 
tiality, by introducing from the Catalogues of Gee, and more especially 
Peck, who presents the writers of both sides, the many names of 
authors and works which were written in opposition to the royally 
sanctioned productions of Romanists under James II., and which are 
omitted in the scanty lists given by Dodd. The Editor will do well in 
his Continuation not to overlook the important statements contained in 
Berincton’s Memoirs of Panzani, which appeared likewise with a 
new title. He will probably throw some new light upon the Blve 
Books, aud the opponent sects of Vetoism and Anti-vetoism. Dr, 
Charles O’Conor will prove an important assistant. 


FOXS ACTS AND MONUMENTS. No. II. 


My pear Sizn,x—lIn a former letter I gave some specimens tending to 
prove that the Editor of the new edition, by failing to correct what 
was obviously wrong, and to explain what must be to most readers 
unintelligible, had not done justice to his author. Should they be 
deemed insufficient, | have more which I shall be willing to produce ; 
but, to avoid tediousness, | proceed to shew that in other cases he has 
done him positive injustice by attempts at emendation and explanation. 
Indeed, judging from what I have seen, I cannot but think it a happy 
circumstance that his attempts at correction have been so few. It may, 
for instance, be barbarous, and to “ general readers’’ not very intelli- 
gible, for Fox to talk of the Archbishop of Turo, or the council of 
Turon, but it would have been better to let it stand as it is,* than to 
translate it by Turin instead of Tours. 196, 312. The Bishop of 
Rennes in Bretagne (Redonensis) is corruptly called Redomonsis in the 
old edition; but it is worse to translate him to Retimo in Crete, 272. 
Few general readers who should find a person saying that he lived 
at quis, in Arduenna, which is a wood in France,” 192, would sup- 
pose that he was speaking of Aix-la-Chapelle; and they might not 
discover that place in Fox's Aquisgrane ; but to turn that word into 
Aquitaine, 157, 468, 663, is clearly misleading them. They might not 
learn much about the native place of our Archbishop Anselm from 
what lox tells them; but, surely, if they have any ideas of geography, 
they will be utterly puzzled by being told that he “was an Jtalian, in 





* Or as it does in the third volume, Turnon or Tournon, p- 646, 649, 652, 
655, 656, 657. The reader will please to observe, that when I give merely a 


number, it refers to the page of the second (that is, the first published) volume 
of the new edition, When the number is in a parenthesis, it refers to the folio 
edition of 1583, from which the new edition is professedly reprinted; and it is 
to this that I refer when I speak of “ the old edition,” or use any such general ex- 
pression as “ Fox says,” as contra-distinguished from what stands in the new edition. 
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the city of . Augsburgh, born and brought up in the Abbey. of Beck, in 
Normandy,” 144. ‘To say nothing of “the precise locality of his birth, 
they will surely w onder how an Jtalian could be born in Normandy, 
and will inquire what the German city had to do with it. Fox, how- 

ev er, is not so absurd; he says, ‘ This Anselme was an Italian in the 
citie of dugusta borne, and brought up in the Abbey of Becke in Nor- 
mandy. (184.) If the editor did not know where to find any account 
of Anselm, Ainsworth’s Dictionary would have told him that Augusta 
was the name of Aos/a, as well as of Augsburgh, and plenty of other 

places. If he had let Bolvine stand at p. 143, some general readers 
(though more familiar with him under another title would have sus- 
pected who was meant by “ Godfrey Duke of Lorraine ; which the 
editor does not seem to have done, or he would not have changed it to 
Bologna. Fox perhaps did not know what episcopal see was meant 
by Monasteriensis, or perhaps he thought it was a long word to write, 
and so abbreviated it thus, Mon.; but his editor has removed all mark 
of abbreviation, added an s, and so erected ons into a bishoprick at 
the expense of Munster. When Fox speaks of the Bishop of Caséle, 
meaning Castel-a-Mar della Brucca, in the kingdom of Naples, the new 
edition has Castile, ili. 438. 

In these cases it certainly was not the editor's intention to change 
the meaning of his author; neither was it, I am persuaded, in some 
others, where, either with a view of modernizing the style, or making 
the matter more intelligible, or for some reason not always obvious, 
though I sincerely believe quite harmless, he has in fact altered the 
meaning of the text. ‘To what extent this has been done it is impos- 
sible to say without collation, a labour which I have not performed. 
1 have seldom compared the new with the old edition except when, in’ 
a very cursory inspection, something has suggested the probability of 
a variation: but what I have seen le ads me to believe that alterations 
of meaning are not unfrequent. Some of the following may possibly 
be errors of the press, but others must be intended for emendations, 
I’ox represents Lord Cobham (after reciting his creed) as declaring that 
he believed “ all the premisses,’—the new edition reads, “ all the pro- 
mises.” iil. 825, In the old edition we read that the Emperor Louis, 
having been poisoned, “ went to hunt the beare, where by through the 
che afing and heat of his body to expel the venim,” (374.) In the new 
we are told that he “ went to hunt the boar » W hereby through the chasing 
and heat of his body to expel the venom,” 663, Of course it matters 
very little which is right (though I apprehend that there is no pretence 
for alter ing I’ox’s words s); but when one casually meets with such varia- 
tions, does it not excite a suspicion that there may be others more im- 
portant ? Again, in the epistle of Benno, Tox speaks of the emperor 
Henry's being “ excommunicated besides the canonical order.” The 
editor seems not to have understood this, and to have tried to mend 
it by inserting a word on mere conjecture, (at least we may say without 
reference to the original,) and we now read that the emperor was 
“excommunicated besides of the canonical order,” 124. I suppose 
that the editor understood and meant to convey the idea, that the em- 
peror was excommunicated by some body of men, designated as “the 
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canonical order ;”* an idea totally different from that which Fox 
meant to convey by his somewhat odd translation of “ preter canoni- 
cum ordinem.” According to the old edition, too, this same emperor 
“ suffered this violence with lamentable affliction, upon his bare feete, 
clothed in thinne garments, in the sharpe winter, which never was used, 
and was three days together at Canusium made a spectacle,” (178 ) 
In the new, the sense (if Fox's translation deserves the name) is quite 
altered, by our being told that he was “ clothed in thin garments, .in 
the sharp winter, to which he never was used,” 124. On what ground, 
and by what authority, did the editor insert these little words? Might 
it not have been expected that, coming for the second time in the same 
document, and on the same page, to an unintelligible passage, he would 
have had recourse to the original ? Surely he might have made some 
better emendation of the words, “in the sharp winter which never was 
used,” if he had known that they were the representatives of “ hieme 
preter solitum aspera.’* I have already noticed that, in the Walden- 
sian articles of faith, the editor has altered the sense by inserting and; + 
and the same conjunction, inserted without any assigned reason, is as 
mischievous to the sense (though the sease may be of less importance) 
at p. 25:—“ The Danes,’’ according to the old edition, “leaving their 
strong holdes and castles garnished with men and vitaile: tooke againe 
shipping,” (142 ;) according to the new, ‘The Danes, leaving their 
strong holds and castles, and furnished with men and victuals, again 
took shipping.’” One can hardly suppose that Moguntius at p. 462 is 
meant for a correction of Fox’s Moguntinus, under which title some 
‘general readers’ might not recognise the Archbishop of Mentz ; but 
when Fox called him “ Moguntinus Presul’” (308), and the editor 
changed it to “ Moguntine the Presul,” 484, we must suppose that 
he designedly altered what he did not understand. Indeed, one cannot 
help thinking that alterations have been sometimes made in an off- 
hand manner, and for the mere look of the thing, without considering 
how far the sense might be affected. Thus we read, “ By this Pope 
Sergius I. came up the use to bear about candles,” &¢.,35; where 
the old edition has, “ By this Pope Sergius, first came up to beare about 
candels,”’ &c. (146.)¢ In fact, thts Pope Sergius was Sergius the Third, 





* Some readers may perhaps be surprised at these translations of Fox, and may 


doubt whether I am doing him justice ; but the original may be seen in Illyricus’s 
Catalogus Testium Veritatis, p. 325. Fox’s aecuracy of translation is not at present 
the subject of inquiry, or I should notice his rendering “ laneis vestibus” by ‘‘ thin 
garments ;”? and “ frustra canonicam audientiam imploravit,” by “in vain desired he 
to have the canon read and heard.” Ibid. 

t+ Review of Fox's History of the Waldenses, p. 22; where I have also, at p. 37, 
noticed the editor's changing Fox's ‘ unskilfully’ into ‘skilfully, so as to make a 
completely different sense. 

{ It is tireseme to enter into such details as are fit only for a table of errata, though 
the matters to which they refer are not merely a disgrace to the work in a literary 
point of view, but are often such as to cause uncertainty and embarrassment to the 
reader, Why could not the editor have at least divided ‘ Arpontacus, 645, into‘ Ar. 
Pontacus,’ or have plainly ‘named his name’ Arnald de Pontac? Why not put a 
comma between ‘ Nauclerus Crantz,’ 97, and ‘ Laziardus Volateranus,’ 264, to shew the 
general reader that they were in each case two persons ? and still more, why omit the 
comma which Fox placed for that purpose between ‘ Alanus, Herbert and certain 
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But if in these matters the editor has not done justice to his author, 
still less has he done it in his notes, which too often prove that he did 
not know the meaning of what he undertook to explain. Thus, at 

. 92, he says that “ woodness” means wilfulness,” an exposure of 
ignorance which would have been saved if he had looked at the orgi- 
ginal, “ asserens insanum fore alienum solum velle usurpare ;"* though 
even Johnson would have told him that “ wood” signifies, not ¢ wilful,’ 
but ‘mad.’ Fox tells us that when John Huss was on his way to 
Constance, the inhabitants of the towns through which he passed filled 
the streets, being desirous to see “ and gratify him ;” the editor gives 
a note, “* Gratify him,’ do him a good turn, Bailey’s Etym. Dict.— 
Ep.”’ iii, 431. Fox says that Thomas Rhedon (as he calls him) when 
he went into Italy with the hope of finding peculiar piety there, met 
with nothing but mere dissimulation and hypocrisy —* instead of gold, 
he found nothing but coals,” iii 601. The editor, apparently un- 
conscious of the allusion, and ignorant of the phrase, “ pro thesauro 
carbonem,” with which Phaedrus would have supplied him, puts a note 
to explain that “coals’’ mean “discord.” At p. 437, Fox tells us that 
the pope gave directions to the provincial of the Grey Friars to exe- 
cuie a certain preecept, “ excommunicating all them by district censures 
of the church who repugned against it.” The editor explains that 
these were censures “ confined to certain districts.’’ As little does he 
seem to suspect his author’s meaning when he says, “ Thus Pope 
Nicolas the 2. well aunswering to his Greeke name: by might and force 
continued,” &c.(168.) Not perceiving the play on the pope’s name, 
and apparently ignorant of its meaning, the editor gives a note about 
“the doctrine of the Nicolaitans,’’ and explains to the general reader 
that Fox meant to ascribe to the pope “the grossest kinds of immo- 
rality,” 99. 

More absurd, if possible, is the editor’s explanation of Fox’s allusion 
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other of his chaplains,’ 242 ?—while ‘ Dante, Aligerius,’ 705, is made into two persons ; 
and so are ‘ Conradus, Urspergensis, and Hieronymus, Marius’ at p. 335; by which 
means a general reader might be led to suppose that there were four authorities for 
the astounding assertion in the text, of which it is not to our present purpose to speak, 
but for which I should be surprised to find any respectable authority, if any authority 
at all. ‘These things, though individually small, deserve notice, not only from their 
perpetual recurrence, and from the superabundance of misprints, misspellings, and 
corruptions of words, but because (to say nothing of the editor and his ‘ experienced 
assistants’) a common degree of care in the most ordinary corrector of the press would 
have prevented a great part of them. As to the extraordinary and careless manner 
in which the authorities are given, let the reader take the third volume, and compare 
those in the middle of p. 115, with those at the bottom of p. 123, and their repetition 
at the top of the next page, and I think he will be convinced. At the same time, it 
is justice to Fox to say that he is not answerable for some which I have observed. 
He did not write “ Ex libro Wigornensis,” iii. 293, but *‘ Ex libro Wygo.,” (507 ;) 
—nor “ Ex Chron. Albanensis,” iii. 217, but ‘*‘ Ex Chron. Alban.,” (573 ;)—nor 
‘* Ex Chron. D. Albanensis,” iii. 221, but “Ex Chron. De Alban.,” (514 ;)—nor 
“* Ex Chron. Thomas Walsingham,” iii. 645, but “ Ex Chron. Tho. Wals.,” (368; ) 
Moreover, Fox, in borrowing from Illyricus what he says of Petrarch’s twentieth let- 
ter, (“ Epistola vigesima appellat Papx curiam Babylonem,” &c. Cat. Test. p. 871) 
put in his margin ‘‘ Vide 20 epistolam,” (390 ;) and not “ Vide epistolam viginti,” 707. 


* Hen. de Knyg. 2340. 
Vou. XIL—July, 1837. Cc 
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when, speaking of a statement of Polydore Virgil, he says that it is 
“an untruth worthy to be punished with a whole year's banishment 
(to speak after the manner of Apuleius).” iii. 375, The reference is 
obviously to the African philosopher of the second century, and in 
particular to these words of his Apology, “ O falsum, et audax nimium 
mendacium, viginti annorum exilio puniendum !”—but, instead of any- 
thing like a reference to this, the note tells us, “ ¢ Apuleius,’ Apuleia 
Lex, was enacted by Apuleius the tribune, A, U. C, 652, against sedi- 
tions and tumults.—Ep,” 

Edward the Third, we are told, “granted to release the Scots of 
all their homage and fealty unto the realm of England, which by their 
charter ensealed they were bound to; as also their indenture, which 
was called the Ragman Roll, wherein were specified the aforesaid 
homage and fealty to the king and crown-of England, by the said 
king of Scots, nobles, and prelates, to be made; having all their seals 
annexed to the same,” 669. To illustrate this, the editor adds a note, 
“ «Ragman Roll,’ was a statute appointed by this king for hearing 
and determining all complaints and actions done five years before.” 
Here again the editor has been misled by a verbal similiarity, and has 
got hold of a statute which had no kind of connexion with the matter 
inhand. The statute of Rageman had no more to do with the Ragman 
Roll, than Apuleius the platonist had to do with Appuleius the dema- 
gogue. And, as the Lex Appuleia was so far from being against sedi- 
tions and tumults, that it was an agrarian law, intended to promote 
the sedition and tumult in which its factious proposer perished, so the 
statute of Rageman was not “appointed by éhis king,’’ but by his 
grandfather, and the period of its retrospect consisted, not of “ five,” 
but of twenty-five years. 

I do not wish to make this letter tedious, for even immoderate pro- 
lixity would not enable me to crowd into it all that it seems right to 
say; and on this particular part of the subject I have perhaps said 
quite enough to prove that the editor has not done justice to his author 
in his attempts to illustrate the text by notes; yet, before 1 proceed to 
any other point, it seems necessary to notice a class of mistakes pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in an editor of anti-papal polemics. I mean such as 
manifest a surprising ignorance of things relating to the church of 
Rome. It would not be reasonable to expect protestants to be familiar 
with the language of theV ulgate ; but I think that most general readers, 
if they had only a slight knowledge of Latin, and found Fox expressing 
his hope that he should be able to spunge out the dirt with which 
Harpstield had “ bedaubed and bespotted” him, adding, * at least wise 
with a little ‘asperges’ of the pope’s holy water, I trust to come to a 
‘dealbabor’ well enough,” iii. 376,—most, I say, would be led to think 


- of the verse, “ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, 


and I shall be whiter than snow,’ even though they might not be pre- 
viously aware that in the Vulgate that verse stands, “ sperges me 
hyssopo, et mundabor: lavabis me, et super nivem dealbabor.” This 
does not seem to have occurred to the editor, who turns the verb into 
a noun, and tells us that a “dealbabor’’ is “a purger or whitener.” 
But what are we to say to his explanations on the subject of popish 
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vestments? It is a subject which few protestants can be expected 
completely to understand; but even those who will only read new 
books, and English books, and books as handsomely printed in octavo 
as if they did not contain more learning than most.folios, might gain 
information enough to avoid such gross blunders, from a work which 
every man (I was going to say who has, but I may certainly say) who 
officiates from a prayer-book ought to know. Several of the editor's 
notes, however, though I most sincerely acquit him of any such inten- 
tion, seem as if they had been studiously framed to mislead the reader. 

In a note on p. 257, he tells us that “ the Casule is probably the under 
garment.” If, instead of this mere conjecture, for which he gives no 
grounds, he had looked only in Du Cange’s Glossary, he would have 
found that it was quite the contrary, being the uppermost garment of 
all. He would have found Alcuin saying, “Casula, quee super omnia 
ponitur,’’ &c., and Rabanus Maurus, “ Heee supremum omnium in- 
dumentum, et cetera omnia interius per suum munimen teget et servat.” 

«‘ The Chimer,”’ says the editor, in the same note, “is a short, light, 
under dress worn by the bishops.” Mr. Palmer, in his work already 
referred to, says, “ ‘The Chimere seems to resemble the garment used 
by Bishops during the middle ages, and called Mantelletum ; which 
was a sort of cope, [* ‘The cope, as I have remarked, is a cloak reaching 
Jrom the neck nearly to the feet,” p. 313,| with apertures for the arms 
to pass through. ‘Lhe name of chimere is probably derived from the 
Italian zimarra, which is described as ‘ vesta ¢alare de’ sacerdoti.’ ” 
&e.* Indeed, the editor himself tells us at p. 531 that ‘ ¢ Simarre’ in 
’rench is a dong gown or robe.” “The Rochet,” continues the editor, 
still in the same note, “is the lawn sleeves.” Mr. Palmer tells us that 
(so far from its consisting merely of sleeves) it was a garment like a 
surplice, and differing from it only by having narrower sleeves.+ 
Perhaps it might be doubted whether it had any sleeves at all. 

In the third volume, p. 227, we find some notes of a similar charac- 
ter on a “sentence of degradation’’ pronounced on a priest ; by which, 
according to the usual custom, he was (if I may so speak) put back 
through the orders which he had received, of priest, deacon, subdeacon, 
&c., and those symbolical things which had been delivered to him 
when he received each of those orders were taken from him in succes- 
sion. In the first step of his degradation we are told, both in the text 
and the margin, that they took from him the “ patent and chalice ;” a 
blunder continued from the old edition, 

Afterwards, in token of his degradation from the order of subdeacon, 
they took from him the albe, on which the editor gives a note— 
“<« Albe,’ the surplice.” Mr. Palmer says, “the albe is directed by 
the' English ritual to be used by the bishop, presbyters, and deacons, 
in celebrating the eucharist. The first, however, is allowed to use a 
surplice instead of it in his public ministrations ;”$ indeed, if the editor 
had only looked a few lines forward, he would have seen that the 
‘‘ surplice” was taken from the man at a subsequent stage of the degra- 


* Origines Liturgica, Vol. I. 318. ¢ Ibid, 
t Ibid. p. 316, 
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dation ; that is, when he was degraded from what Fox is still permitted 
to call the order of Sexton. 

In the meantime, however, he was degraded from the “order of an 
acolyte;” and (notwithstanding that he had just before been degraded 
from “the order of a subdeacon”) the editor puts a note to inform his 
readers that an “acolyte” was “an tindat Ronee” The symbols 
taken from him at this step were, according to Fox, “ the candlestick 
and taper, and also urceolum ;”’ which latter word he either did not 
know how, or did not see fit, to translate; nor has the editor, but 
he goes so far as to say in a note that it was “a vessel used in the cele- 
bration of popish services.”* 

Again, at p. 380 of the third volume, Fox talks of Harpsfield’s 
“‘popish portues ;” and the editor puts a note—“ <‘ Portues,’ Porthose, 
or Mass Book.—Ep.” Whether he found or made the word porthose 
I do not know; but, from this description of a porthors, it would seem 
that he did not know the difference between a breviary and a missal ; 
and we may perhaps suspect that he has not much more acquaintance 
with the canon law, when we find Fox’s “ Glose” (695) turned into 
*‘ Glossary,” iii. 687; and continually, ii, 511 and following pages. 

But one of the errors of this class which it has puzzled me most to 
account for is this: at p. 634 of the third volume we have a transla- 
tion of a speech which the Archbishop of Arles delivered at the council 
of Basil. He argued that by ancient rule the inferior clergy (priests 
and deacons) were not excluded from general councils ; and that the 
words of a certain canon which he specified, and which might seem 
at first sight to favour a contrary opinion, did in fact (when a 
understood) only exclude those who were below the degree of deacon, 
or in what the church of Rome calls the minor orders,—as subdeacons, 
acolytes, &c. : “nempe hoc non excludit omnes inferiores, sed. eos tan- 
tum, qui solius primee tonsuree sunt clerici, quos etiam nos excludimns, 
servantes quod Toletanum preecepit concilium.’+ The translation of 
this as it stands in the new edition is, “For this does not exclude all 
the inferiors, but only such as have taken Bennet and Collet, whom 
we also do exclude, observing the order, which the council of Tou- 
louse} commanded to be appointed.” Now, whatever may be the 
origin of the phrase “ Bennet and Collet,” it is quite clear that Fox 
here used it to express the lesser orders of the church ; and it oceurs 





* “ When any acolythist is ordained, the bishop shall inform him how he is to behave 
himself in his office: and he shall receive a candlestick with a taper in it, from the 
archdeacon, that he may understand that he is appointed to light the candles of the 
church, He shall also receive an empty pitcher, to furnish wine for the eucharist of 
the blood of Christ."—Bingham Antiq. B. III. e. iii. §. 2. 

t En. Syl. ap. Fase, Rer. II. 24. 

+ As this mistake occurs in a passage which the editor has inserted from the edition 
of 1563, which I have not got, I do not know whether he or Fox changed Toledo 
into Tolouse, both here and on the preceding page. I presume, however, that it was 
Fox ; for I find the same thing further on in a part which Fox retained in the edition 
of 1583, (p. 683,) new ed. 641. I notice it here because it is connected with what I 
quote for another purpose, to point out the very many mistaken, corrupt, and almost 


unintelligible names of persons and places occurring only in the account of the council 
2 Basil, would of itself occupy pages. 
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again, with the same meaning, in a subsequent pert of his work. 
John Lambert, in his answer to the bishops’ articles, says, ‘I say, 
the order or state of priests and deacons was ordained by God, but 
subdeacons, and conjurers, otherwise called exorcistee and accolitee, 
which we call Benet and Collect, were instituted by the invention of 
men.’’* But what is the editor’s explanation ? “‘ Bennet and Collet,’ 
the orders of St. Benedict and St. Nicholas.’ I have heard of the 
« Clerks of St. Nicholas,” and should quite feel the propriety of ex- 
cluding them from all councils, whether general or provincial ;_ but of 
any order of St. Nicholas, I do not remember to have heard, and shall 
be glad to know more about it; but could the editor possibly imagine 
that the archbishop was maintaining (on such an occasion too, and 
before such an audience) that a Benedictine could not sit in a general 
council? How such a doctrine would have startled « Alexander, 
[the porcogeig! Abbot of Vergilia, [read Vezelai,| who was the first 
that came to this place, the Council beginning when there was 
no bishop as yet come,” 642; and surely, instead of hearing that 
«John, the [ Benedictine |Abbot of Sistertia, | read Cistercium, orCiteaux, | 
made an oration to the Bohemians’ 679, we should find that he made 
an oration in defence of his Order ; but what ideas can the editor have 
of Orders and Councils ? 
I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
S. R, MAITLAND. 


THE LAST LORD OF THE FOREST. 


«Wet! I hope I have a friend above that will order all, and stand 
my friend, and keep me to the last,’”’ said old Hester Smith, as she 
slowly left me at my cottage-garden gate, where she and I had been 
talking a longer time perhaps than either of us ought to have had to 
spare. And yet how could 1 stop her in the midst of the history of 
her anxieties, when she avowedly finds sympathy such a comfort, and 
when, so I am told, owing to some new arrangement at the work- 
house, it will be perhaps but for a few weeks longer that I shall be 
able to sympathize with her ? 

My earliest recollection of Strawberry-lane, which is a very deep, 
and steep, and stony pathway, leading down to the river, between two 
rugged hills, the sides of which, when I first knew it, were covered up 
to the very top with brushwood, and low thorn bushes, and maples, 
here and there wreathed with wild honeysuckle and what the children 
call‘old man’s beard, presents to my mind a narrow footpath from the 
one which was the public way, winding up amongst the tangled 
bushes to the very top of the hill on the right hand side. Whither it 
led we had not fully discovered, because to keep half-a-dozen children 
in the beaten and orderly way was as much as could be expected 
from any One governess or guardian. 








* P. 1009, ed. of 1596. 
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My earliest recollection of Strawberry-lane, I was about to remark, 
is combined with the figure of an old man whom we used to see often 
on a summer evening, supporting himself (though his short form was 
then hale and sturdy) on a stout oaken stick, and bearing on his 
shoulder a brimming pail of water for his cows. He used to descend 
the hill on our left hand, cross our path, and slowly ascend again the 
narrow winding way of which I spoke, on the right. Now, | cannot 
tell why it was so, but so it was; we grew out of childhood, and were 
at liberty to explore for ourselves, before we discovered the little 
hatch so closely fenced up with thorns in the hedge at the other side 
of the bank; and we had lamented long and often, that the kings’ 
wood had been disforested as long ago as the days of Henry the 
‘Third, and we had grieved over the destruction of so many “ saa 
trees,’ before accident led us to the beautiful enclosure of hilly ground, 
filled with pear and apple trees—chiefly wildings, indeed, but ex- 
tremely beautiful, as to size, and shape, and blossom—where the grass 
grows luxuriantly under the broad shade, thickly set with blue bells, 
single and double, white and yellow daffodils, vetch, and primrose ; 
where there is no path, and you look down from your bower of over- 
growing trees on the soft flowing river, so far beneath you that it is 
dwindled to a shining thread, It is a lovely place, and we were 
delighted to find that there yet remained in this populous district one 
spot still so wild and so retired, and that we might yet make acquaint- 
ance with the last Lord of the Forest. 

The small cottage in which old John and Hester Smith live, was 
built many years ago by their own hands. The country just here on 
the hill being then almost uninhabited, and the soil barren, the pos- 
sessor of a part of this waste ground offered a small portion (about 
two acres, I believe,) rent free for their lives to any couple who would 
build a cottage and cultivate garden ground round it. Many were 
too indolent. “It will never pay,” they said, “ such rugged, untilled 
soil.”” Many were too timid. “ Their children would lose their lives 
or their limbs amongst the rocks and pitfalls; and who would pass a 
winter in such a lonesome place ?” A lonesome place? I was 
almost going to say I wish it were lonesome now; but see the number 
of huts perched on the rocky banks of Strawberry-lane, and look 
down at the congregated rows of mean houses along the towing-path, 
each, alas! with its well-accustomed beer-shop, and hear that throng 
of people hallooing for the boat at what used to be our quiet ferry— 
ah! if it be the sabbath-day, the throng is but the greater—they 
are going to keep holiday by visiting the new rail-road, which has 
brought here such an influx of disorderly strangers, and such an awful 
accumulation of our list of accidents,—and say if we shall ever have to 
complain of lonesomeness again. But I was speaking of past times— 
of the last Lord of the Forest building his lodge here. “It is sixty 
years since,” 

Yet I scarcely know whether, in the fragments which I have 
gathered up of the history of this old couple, I can find so much of 
interest as usual. ‘There have been no sudden or awful calamities to 
record, no change of situation, no travels by land, nor perils by sea. 
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Yet to them has every month and year been full of its own anxieties; 
and if we cannot bring ourselves to feel sympathy in the wants and 
the coucerns of those of whom we write our memorial, we can hardly 
hope to touch the hearts of others. And yet, what parent’s heart can 
refuse sympathy with the mother who tells how she laboured there, 
levelling the ground, and, though a nurse, helping to build walls, and 
beating mortar, and carrying stones, “ to rise a bit of a place,” she 
says, “to hide the children’s heads under.” And they came on so 
fast,” she adds, ‘1 had a house full here when one was not able to 
help another. I’ve known the time when they'd be all pressing 
round me for breakfast, and I'd dread to take down the bit of bread, 
because it would be such a littke morsel when it was divided; but 
this thought always consoled me—He does provide for the young cry- 
ing ravens, and sure he will provide for mine; and he has rewarded 
my confidence in him,” 

There is a strong contrast in the characters of my old friends. The 
old man is of an exterior, both as to form and manner, rough and for- 
bidding. The old woman is particularly amiable, gentle, and affec- 
tionate. She is one, it is easy to say, who has watched over him all 
her married lite, softening his asperities, soothing his irritability, and 
overcoming his prejudices; and on her side she has, no doubt, derived 
strength from his determination, and sense from his judgment. ‘They 
are particularly suited to each other; indeed, it is a favourite point 
of belief with me, that when two persons are united together in mar- 
riage, as our form for the solemnization of matrimony speaks, “ having 
enterprised that holy estate reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God,’ there will be a sufficient suitability in each 
character to render that union subservient for the mutual society, 
help, and comfort, that the one ought to have of the other, both in 
prosperity and in adversity. I will not here speak of what that com- 
fort is in the days of prosperity ; but in how very many instances it 
has been a subject of my thankful observation, that the love of Chris- 
tian husbands and wives increases in the winter of other affection. I 
have seen the patient and loving wife, worn down by sickness herself, 
yet uncomplainingly spending night after night in watching and wait- 
ing on him whose health had been devoted to her and her children’s 
support; and I have seen the dying look seeking, as its last object of 
earthly pleasure, the form that had been so dear in youth and health ; 
and I‘have heard the burst of affection that, sorrowing, yet not with- 
out hope, lamented the loneliness of the remaining pilgrimage, though 
reason told it could be but for one short mile. I have witnessed these 
things, and I have thought of the martyr’s words—* Blessed be God 
for lawful matrimony ;’’ and it is peculiarly as husband and wife that 
I have admired the old people of whom I am writing. They have 
been either to other, steady, faithful, and affectionate. Yet there is 
more in each that I value besides their being so truly helpmates for 
each other. When I think of the old man’s grave and deep attention 
to the word of God, the thankfulness with which he listens, and the 
heartfelt reverence with which he receives the promises of the gospel, 
I feel happy in the thought of that land of rest to which the worn-out 
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labourer is hastening. “’Tis not the forest,’ said the old man to me, 
the other day, “1 know very well that is not my country; there is no 
good here that can satisfy the soul; I am past my labour there now, 
and had better have given it up a twelvemonth ago, but I was enticed 
on by the remarkably fine blossom on one pear tree in particular, and 
that is almost entirely blighted. ‘There is nothing on the earth, nor 
under the earth, nor round about the earth, that we ought to set our 
minds on: the word of God, that is sure. His promises do not fail. 
He has helped me, though it has been a rough way, to be sure, and he 
will give me peace at the last.” 

The worst part of my story is, the perpetual persecution which m 
old people experience from the wicked boys of the neighbourhood. 
The bounds and fences of their forest ground are very bad, and it lies 
at some distance from any habitation, so that the little fruit, and even 
the lilacs and blossoming branches, in the spring, form a constant 
temptation ; and even now, out of health as both are, and both num- 
bering more than threescore years and ten, the poor old couple watch 
them till dark ; often, I grieve to say, being assailed with sticks and 
stones, sometimes meeting with real injury, and always vexed and 
irritated, though both endure with marvellous patience. ‘“ ‘The toil is 
too terrifying,’ says the old man, ‘a great deal too terrifying ;” yet I 
think he will be Lord of the Forest to the last. It is a beautiful 
place, and he and his old wife seem to enjoy its beauties; but though 
they labour there by day, and watch there half the night often, they 
reap no profit. During a long illness, with which the old man was 
afflicted last winter, they for the first time applied for peer relief ; 
very grievous it was to their feelings, and small indeed, and yet, I 
suppose, as much as, with our burdened population, is possible, is the 
weekly pittance they obtain. Itis painful to own, that, laborious and 
honest as they have been all their lives, they are at this time more 
straitened than ever. It is sad to see the neat old woman’s Sunday’s 
clothes bearing an appearance of poverty, which was not their wont. 
The cloak is more faded, and the ribbon of the hat shabbier, than I 
remember she used to wear; and if it were not for Mrs. Susan’s rag 
bag, her handkerchief and cap would scarcely continue to be whole, 
clean though they would assuredly be; and when people are so worn 
out and weak as both of them are, it is sad to know that the draught 
of beer given once now and then as they pass back from their long and 
weary waiting at the poor house, is for months together the only: thing 
stronger than water they procure ; and of the luxuries that age makes 
necessaries they are absolutely destitute. Come, then, let us do what 
we can to keep still so cheerful the spirits of this cheerful old woman. 
She is a person so grateful, and so agreeable, that it is a pleasure to 
assist her, for her own sake, setting aside the imperative duty which 
commands us to “ Be pitiful and to be ready to distribute.” But why, 
for the very little we can do for his people, do we seek any inferior 
reward. Has He not said, and do we not believe it, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 


me”? Qh that we could do, then, a thousand times more, and with a 
purer motive, 





BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


Come and see where, in our wild, 

Has a cottage garden smiled ; 

Where the furze and heather grew, 
Spires up rosemary and rue ; 
Springing from its mossy green, 

1 eof chamomile is seen ; 

Each abundant “‘herbe of grace,” 
Thriving in appointed place ; 

Varied polyanthus’ flower, 

Telling of Spring's changeful hour ; 
Trembling snowdrops, meek and pale, 
Under February's hail ; 

Where its flower the violet shews 

By the yet unbudding rose, 

And, for forty years together, 

Crocus tells of sleety weather. 

There, in bed and border small, 
Grows each herb medicinal ; 

Every one whose country vame, 

Glad associations claim. 

With their soft leaves powdered white, 
‘* Boy’s Love” there, and ‘* Maid’s Delight.” 
Jessamine, too, luxuriant flower, 
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Quiet, calm, and pleasant, still, 

Labour toils upon our hill; 

And our old friends, sooth to teT!. 

With all thrift, yet thrive not well. 

For the arm of age is weak 

When hope’s bloom has left the cheek, 

And the wrinkled forehead tells, 

Of sorrow in the heart that dwells. 

Come! it shall be ours to say, 

‘hoa . land not = away, 
ilgrim, bought for thee, 

With the blood nian 

Thou hast known a guiding hand, 

Leading through a toilsome land ; 

Thou hast, day by day, been given 

Bread for earth and bread of heaven, 

Who hath hitherto supplied, 

Fear not, yet shall onward guide ; 

Onward yet awhile, until 

Thou art safe on Zion's hill, 

There, when former things are past, 

Shall the weary rest at last. 

Faint, thou shalt not thirst again ; 


Plentiest in summer night’s still hour ; 
When the beetle bright springs up 
From the yellow lily’s cup, 

And the tiger moth is found 

Under a rose leafon the ground ; 


Thou shalt feel no hunger then. 
Oh, may we too enter in, 

Sorrow being past and sin ; 

And, beyond pe reach of care, 
Dwell in life, and love, and prayer. 


ae 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX AND PETER OF CLUGNI. 


In the preceding paper I have exhibited Bernard and Peter, not, in- 
deed, as enemies—for, to the credit of both parties, there does not 
seem to have existed anything that could be called enmity between 
them, even in the height of their dispute—yet in something like a hos- 
tile position towards each other. It is but justice to shew them as 
friends; and happily we have the means of doing this from some of 
the letters which passed between them. 

It may perhaps be remembered, that | was led to speak of Peter 
by getting unexpectedly involved in his correspondence ; and, in truth, 
it was with an intention of producing some extracts from his letters 
that I brought him forward. I meant to have prefaced those extracts 
by some remarks on the value of the epistolary correspondence of the 
dark ages; but in this point I have been very agreeably anticipated 
by an able and extended discussion and illustration of the subject. I 
take it for granted, that all who may trouble themselves to read what I 
write will be acquainted with the article to which I refer,* and I will 
therefore here only offer one remark on the subject. I am so fully 
convinced of the value and importance of the immense number of 
middle-age letters which are still in existence, and of their not having 
been yet made to yield anything like all the very interesting materials 
which they contain for history, that it has appeared to me most de- 
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* In the recent number of the Quarterly Review. 
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sirable to obtain something like a chronological arrangement of them, 
The full value of such a thing cannot be estimated until it is done; 
but even a slight acquaintance with comparatively few of them is sut- 
ficient to persuade me that, when brought together by the chronology 
which we have, one of the first effects weuld be a correction of that 
chronology in almost innumerable instances. Beside this, letters pass- 
ing at a certain time between A and B, with more or less reference 
to the events of the period, being thus placed beside those which 
passed at the same time between C and D, and half-a-dozen other 
couples. of correspondents in different places, who had never heard of 
A and B, or of each other,—these letters having no common tie as to 
their writers, their locality, or their professed subjects, and now sutf- 
fered to lie in a wide dispersion, would, if collected and arranged in 
order of time, be found to dove-tail in an infinite variety of circum- 
stances, and thus throw light on facts and motives, fix dates, identily 
persons, explain contradictions,—in a word, illustrate history in every 
way, and that, perhaps, to a greater degree than we can at present 
imagine, or could by any other means perform. “ I wolde wyshe,’’ 
says Bale, “ som learned Inglishman (as there are now most excellent 
fresh wyttes) to set forth the Inglish Chronycles in their right shape, 
as certein other landes hath done afore them al affections set a-part. 
I cannot think a more necessary thing to be laboured to the honour of 
God, Bewty of the Realme, Erudicion of the people, and commoditie 
of other landes, next the sacred scriptures of the Byble, than that 
worke wold be.’’* Of this lam very fully convinced ; and I cannot 
but wish to see something effected on a larger scale. I have long, 
and often, and earnestly thought, how good a thing it would be, if the 
chronicles which we possess, and many of which have been edited, 
either separately or in various larger or smaller collections, with much 
learning, industry, and critical skill, which, nevertheless, lie so wide 
that one can scarcely hope to see them all, or even any considerable 
proportion of them, anywhere but in a public library, and which, 
even when found, require him who would collect, and compare, and 
weigh their testimony on any point, to cover something less than an 
acre with outspread folios, and wander to and fro among them, car- 
rying about collations in his head, till his patience and his shoes are 
very considerably worn in the business,—which, on this very account, 
have never yet, | believe, been fairly placed side by side, so as to 
shew the full extent of reiteration, concordance, and discrepancy, and 
to reflect on each other that light which obscure, and even unintelli- 
gible passages, often do throw on each other; if, I say, we had these, 
which are, in fact, not only the sources of history, but all, and more 
than all, the rea/ history which we have, brought into something like 
what theological writers call a “ Harmony,” with the letters chrono- 
logically arranged, as I have already suggested, by way of a running 
commentary, l really believe that we might very easily know more of 
history than anybody has ever known yet. It would, to be sure, be 
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rather a large work, but a very noble one; and then, if people liked 
to write what is commonly called History, they would know where to 
find materials on their own terms, (that is, without trouble,) or, if 
they still preferred, as too many have done, making it out of their own 
heads, others would know where to find an antidote to their misre- 
preseutations. I do not think that Bale has stated the matter too 
strongly, and I really doubt whether any competent man could be 
better employed (I do not mean merely for the cause of literature, or 
general truth, but specially for the cause of Christ’s church on earth,) 
than in thus arranging and editing the records, and in particular the 
letters, of the dark ages ; and, as to these latter, I heartily wish that the 
writer who has shewn such a sense of their value, and such a capabi- 
lity for the work, would undertake it. 

It is very pleasant to run on imagining the supply of desiderata ; 
but perhaps some sedate reader may have already asked, “ What 
would be the expense of such an undertaking?”’ Iam sure I do not 
know; but I am inclined to think that those who have not turned 
their attention to the subject would be surprised to see in how small a 
compass all that may be called original histories, or sources of history, 
would lie. Still I acknowledge that it would be rather a large work ; 
and if it be asked, “ Who will buy it?’’ I feel some hesitation about 
an answer. I have no such certainty to fall back upon as George 
Stevens's projector had, when he proposed to pay off the national debt 
by bottling the river Thames, and selling it as Spa-water: “ But you 
say, ‘Who'll buy it ?’,—Who’ll buy it ? why, the Waterman’s Company 
must buy it, or what will they do with their boats ?’’ There is no char- 
tered company on the stream of history. Any speculator may launch 
his barge or his wherry ; he may take in whatever company he can get 
for Richmond, but there is nothing beyond their own sagacity to prevent 
their being floated down the stream, and floundered out on the Isle of 
Dogs, and there left to make the best of their bargain; and truly (if I 
may trust the popular opinion) when they have got upon their legs, 
and settled to their own satisfaction whether the Tower was Somerset- 
house or Greenwich Hospital, they may feel thankful that matters 
were no worse,—that they were not run down by some dashing steam- 
boat or cross-headed lighter, and that they are where they are, to com- 
fort themselves with the reflection that, for all the really useful pur- 
poses of air, and exercise, and pastime, it does just as well as if they 
had gone where they thought they were going. This, however, by 
the way ;—it being only a little reflection suggested by the sudden 
(and to myself very unexpected) mention of the Waterman’s Com- 
pany ;—it is my hope and belief that a work which would be obvi- 
ously for the whole world, and which must maintain an undiminished 
value as long as the world lasts, would meet with support. 1 do not 
say that any particular individual or body must buy it; but I cannot 
help very thankfully expressing my conviction that something like a 
must is growing up among the more educated classes, who (one sees 
proof of it every day) are prying into the original sources of history, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, and who, if such a scheme were pro- 
posed by capable men, would feel that they must support it. 
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But as to Bernard and Peter; there are two passages in this letter 
of Peter which I must add to those already given. 


“ After this, you adduce some very strange and unheard-of charges,—insomuch 
that we hesitate to answer, through mere astonishment. You blame us, and say 
that we are just like secular persons, because we have castles, towns, peasants, ser- 
vants, and handmaids, and (worse still) revenues arising from tolls; and we accept 
property of almost every such kind without distinction, hold it unlawfully, and de- 
fend it by all sorts of means against those who attack it. You add, that on this 
account, laying aside our monastic character, we assume that of lawyers, accuse and 
are accused, produce witnesses from our own body, are concerned (contrary to the 
apostle’s injunction) in judicial proceedings, and eannot therefore be fit for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

“« It would be proper for you who make these charges to substantiate them by 
some written authority, to which we must yield, and not let them rest on your 
bare assertion, by which we are not greatly moved, For thus the law requires, that 
he who accuses any one should prove his charge, since the burthen of proof always 
lies on the accuser. Nevertheless, we will here act contrary to this judicial method, 
and, sparing you, whom we know to be unable to prove your case, we will prove our 
own in the following manner :— 

‘* We know, indeed, that ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein ;’ but, beside this, we read elsewhere in the same 
Psalms, ‘ The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s; but the earth hath he given 
to the children of men.’ It is plain, then, that both the heaven and the earth are 
the Lord’s; but that he has given the earth unto men for a time, that, if they use it 
well, they may, after the earth, attain unto heaven,* and that what was his by sove- 
reign power, may become man’s through his benignity. By which most merciful 
benignity and most benign mercy, though he ‘ hath poised with three fingers the 
bulk of the earth, and weighed the mountains in seales, and the hills in a balance,’t 
he nevertheless accepts that same earth, and those earthly gifts, from those same men 
to whom he had given them, and (if I may so speak) allows the kingdom of heaven 
to be bought at his own expense. Nor does he thence seek profit for himself, but 
the salvation of man, and esteems that his own gain. Hence it is, that, while he 
orders that meat should be given to the hungry, and drink to the thirsty, he pre- 
viously creates bread in the corn, wine in the grape, and loads the trees with fruit, 
and the animals with offspring. The very water, for a cup of which given to the 
needy be has declared that a reward is laid up, he makes to rise from springs, and 
flow through all the rivers. And, in a word, all the things with regard to which he 
rewards the goodwill of those who give them, he does himself, first of all, give to 
those givers. Hence the church of God, grounding its right as well on the Old Tes- 
tament as on the New, receives all things that are offered, not to her, but to God, as 
his representative ; and thence charitably maintains those of her members who are 
in want, and have no property of their own in the world; as clerks, and monks, or 
paupers, or whomsoever she knows to suffer the need of such things. Monks, there- 
fore, (for at present we speak of them only) receive all the offerings of the faithful, 
whether in moveable or immoveable property ; and repay the donors by a perpetual 
course of prayer, fasting, and good works. But as it is respecting the acceptance of 
immoveable property that we are now called in question, I will at present answer to 
that point. 
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* « Post terram mererentur et coclum, et que sua erant ex potestate, hominum 
ficrent ex ipsius benignitate.”’ I believe that I give the true sense of the author, 
that is, the true sense of mereor—as commonly used by writers of the dark ages— 
which is (as I think I could shew by a good many examples, which some criticisms 
that I have seen have led me to notice, but which it would be out of place here to 
transcribe,) to arrive at, or obtain, or come to the possession of, some honour or bene- 
fit, without reference to personal desert, or what a protestant would understand to 
be referred to in the popish doctrine of merit. Indeed, whoever understands Peter 
as affirming that none but those who have merited heaven shall obtain it, must under- 
stand that none do obtain the earth until they have previously merited it. And this 
is, in faet, true, according to his use of the word, and his meaning. 

t Douay vers. Isa. xl. 12, * Appendit tribus digitis molem terra." Vudg. 
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‘* In the first place, then, we plead our rule. For, in treating of the reception of 
novices, it says—‘ If he has any property, (res si quas habet,) let him either first 
give it to the poor, or, by a solemn act of donation, confer it on the monastery.'} By 
saying, ‘if he has any property,’ it excepts nothing ; but if it excepts nothing, it does 
not except any landed property, or town, or peasants, or servants, or handmaids, or 
anything of that kind. But clearly nothing is excepted, and therefore it is obvious 
that these things which we have mentioned are not excepted. And what I have 
before quoted from St. Gregory agrees with the command of our rule; wherein he 
forbids that any bishop or secular person should presume, in any way, or on any 
occasion, either by fraud or force, to take from the revenues, or property, or muni- 
ments of monasteries, or of cells, or towns belonging to them. For, by forbidding 
that any one should take away any of these things, or presume to employ fraud or 
force against them, he most evidently shews that monks might lawfully possess reve- 
nues, property, cells, and towns; as he would, by no means, have forbidden that 
they should be disturbed in the possession of those things, if he had known that they 
held them unlawfully. And, since the revenues arising from land are of different 
kinds, and property is of various descriptions, and since there cannot be towns with- 
out inhabitants, (that is, men and women, of different conditions, ) and the words of 
Gregory contain no exception with regard to them, it is plainly shewn that monks 
may rightly possess all sorts of revenues, without any exception,—any kind of pro- 
perty, any towns; and, by a parity of reasoning, any inhabitants of the different con- 
ditions, that is, free or servile. 

“ But you will, perhaps, object, that without the help of all these things, monks 
ought to provide what is needful for them, by agriculture, and the labour of their 
own hands. I think, however, that no one can fail to see how indecent and impos- 
sible this would be ; and, in the first place, I shall shew that it is impossible. How 
are a languid set of men, confined to a vegetable dict, that imparts searcely any phy- 
sical strength, and, in fact, hardly keeps them alive, and who are, on that account, in 
a state of great debility, to endure agricultural labours, which are found most op- 
pressive by hinds and peasants; and to do the hard work of ploughmen, exposed 
sometimes to scorching heat, sometimes to rain, snow, and intense cold? And How’ 
are they who, by religious fasting, commonly diminish even their poor weakly food, to 
bear such hard and continual labour? And if, as to bodily strength, they could bear 
all this, why should they do it, when, without the help of others, they can cbtain 
sufficient food and clothing ? 

“* Having shewn that it is impossible, I will shew that it would be indecent. Does 
it not appear indecent—-yes, most indecent—that monks, who are directed always to 
keep in the cloister, devoting themselves most intensely to silence, prayer, reading, 
and meditation, and the other precepts of the rule and services of the church, should 
throw up all these things for vulgar and rustic labour? that those who, like the fine 
linen of the tabernacle, should adorn its interior by their value and their fine texture, 
(that is, by the subtle contemplation of heavenly things) should, like hair-cloth on 
the outside, have to bear the wind and rain, and all the storms,—that is, too great 
occupation in worldly affairs drawing them away from internal things? 

“ And since this, as I have said, is proved to be both indecent and impossible, you 
must of necessity allow monks some other means of maintaining their order above 
absolute want; and indeed, if you refuse your permission, we shall nevertheless, 
relying on the authority of the saint, continue our practice. You have just heard 
that St. Gregory allowed these things to monks; now observe that he gave them ; 
for thus we read in his life: —‘ When Gregory came to have the full power of dis- 
posing of his property, he built six monasteries in Sicily, and stocked them with a 
sufficient number of monks, to whom he gave as much landed property as might pro- 
vide a daily maintenance to those who were there serving God.’ And of St. Maur 
we read: —‘ The next day St. Maur went to see and take possession of the royal 
estate which the king had given to the monastery.’ And again—‘ At the same 
time, Lothaire, coming to Angers, sent word to the man of God that he wished to 
come to the monastery. And when the man of God returned an answer that he 
might come, he set out with a few attendants, And when he had come there, he 
gave to that place an estate belonging to the royal property, called Blazon; and 
there, also, by royal authority, he gave the town called Longus-campus.”’ We find, 
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too, that almost all the things which you think that monks ought not to have, were 
possessed by St. Columban and many other holy monks, whose merits God attested 
by many and great miracles, and whom the church solemnly commemorates. 

‘« And now, to add another argument to what we have premised,—who will not 
think it more right, more expedient, more useful, that every one of those various 
things which have been specified should be in the hands of those whom the order 
which they have assumed, and the monastic vow which they have made, bind to 4 
lawful use and possession of them, than of those who, through negligence, and being 
under the influence of less strict obligation, not merely despise the trouble of go 
management, but also from an undue love of the things themselves, and by ill ma- 
nagement of them, bring on their own destruction ? For as we see commonly, and in 
almost every case, as long as they are held by secular persons, they are dealt with in 
a secular manner ; but when the property in them is transferred to the religious, (if 
they are such, not in name only, but in fact, ) then by the religious they will be religi- 
ously dealt with. And, for instance, let me specify some things:— Suppose a castle 
Is given to monks, it immediately ceases to be a castle, and becomes an oratory ; nor 
does any one after that fight against corporeal enemies, in a corporeal army, but is 
employed in repelling spiritual enemies, by spiritual weapons. And thus it comes to 
pass, that what was before fighting for the devil, now begins to fight for Christ; and 
what was before a den of thieves, is made a house of prayer. ‘The same argument 
may be used as to peasants, servants, and handmaids ; and by it we may most excel- 
lently prove that monks have a legitimate right to possess them. For everybody 
sees how secular masters rule over their peasants, servants, and handmaids; for they 
are not satisfied with their accustomed and due service, but always unmercifully claim 
their persons with their property, and their property with their persons. Hence it 
is, that, beside the accustomed payments, they three or four times in the year, or as 
often as they please, spoil them of their goods; they oppress them with innumerable 
claims of service ; they lay upen them grievous and insupportable burthens. Hence 
they force many to leave their native soil, and fly to foreign parts, and (what is 
worse) their very persons, which Christ hath redeemed with so rich a price—even his 
own blood—they are not afraid to sell for one so mean, that is, for money. Now, 
monks, though they may have such possessions, do not possess them in the same way, 
but very differently ; for they employ only the lawful and due services of the peasants 
to procure the conveniences of life. ‘They harass them with no exactions, they im- 
pose no intolerable burthens, and if they see them in want, they maintain them at 
their own expense. They have servants and handmaids, not as servants and hand- 
maids, but as brothers and sisters; and, receiving from them reasonable service 
according to their ability, take care in return that they shall suffer no want or injury ; 
so that they are (to use the words of the apostle) as having nothing, yet possessing 
all things. By the authorities and arguments which I have adduced, therefore, it is, 
I think, clear, even to the blind, that monks may not only lawfully possess such 
things, but even more lawfully than laymen. And why are we to be prohibited from 
receiving the proceeds of tolls, when it is acknowledged that the princes of this world 
hold them lawfully? Or, is it thought unlawful for them to possess what the apostle 
directs their subjects to pay to them—‘ tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom 
custom’? Truly we consider that to be lawful whieh is done all over the world 
without reproof from the church of God, which passes by no unrighteousness : no 
body is excommunicated, nobody is even called in question for it. And since, without 
the contradiction of any one, they receive them as they do their other rights, why 
may they not, in like manner, give them to churches and monasteries of God?) Why 
may not monks rightly receive these from them as well as other things? If you ob- 
ject that St. Matthew, being called by the Lord from the receipt of custom, did not 
afterwards return to it, as an unrighteous calling, while Peter and the other apostles, 
who were fishermen, after beirig’in like manner called, were found afterwards fishing, 
whereby they proved the lawfulness of that occupation, we reply that this does not in 
any way help your argument, or weaken ours, for we are not defending violent exac- 
tions, such as Matthew relinquished, but just, customary, payments, which the church 
receives.” 


There are several reasons, which will, I hope, be apparent, for my 
quoting this passage; but one of them is so important that I cannot 
help distinetly calling attention to it. It gives us a glimpse of one of 
those features of the dark ages which are the least known, and by 
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many most reluctantly acknowledged. It goes to shew that, at the 
darkest periods, the Christian church was the source and spring of 
civilization, the dispenser of what little comfort and security there was 
in the things of this world, and the quiet scriptural assertor of the 
rights of man. Whether, strictly speaking, the monks of the order of 
St. Benedict had a right to dispense with manual labour, I very much 
doubt, notwithstanding the abbot Peter's defence of them, which ] 
quote ‘principally to shew that he was not quite the person that he has 
been represented to be; but it was, and we ought gratefully to acknow- 
ledge that it is, a most happy thing for the world that they did not 
confine themselves to the possession of such small estates as they could 
cultivate with their own hands. Without at present entering into 
a subject which is extremely interesting, and for the illustration of 
which materials are very abundant, I may just observe that the extra- 
ordinary benefit which they conferred on society by colonizing waste 
places—places chosen decause they were waste and solitary, and such 
as could be reclaimed only by the incessant labour of those who were 
willing to work hard and live hard—lands often given because they 
were not worth keeping—lands which, for a long while, left their cul- 
tivators half starved, and dependent on the charity of those who ad- 

mired what we must too often call a fanatical zeal,—even the extra- 
ordinary benefit, I say, which they conferred on mankind by thus 
clearing and cultivating, was small in comparison with the advantages 
derived from them by society, after they had become large proprietors, 
landlords with more benevolence, and farmers with more intelligence 
and capital, than any others. One thing, however, is worthy of notice, 
as shewing that one eccentricity (I do not like to call it a fault, or 
even a folly, though it seems likely to be punished as a sin,) of the 
church is not peculiar to modern times, but at least as old as the be- 

ginning of the twelfth century,—namely, that these ecclesiastical land, 
lords did not make so much of their property as they might have done, 
or as would have been made of it by the unprincipled and tyrannical 
laymen by whom they were surrounded, and too freque ntly robbed. I 
think we may infer, from Peter's way of alluding to their mode of 
dealing with their te nants, and those serfs over whom the law gave 
them so great a power, that though, in one sense, very careful of their 

property, they were not careful, or had not the w isdom, to make the 
most of it. Ido not remember to have seen it assigned as a reason 
for taking away their property, but then (as philosophical historians 
say) we must consider the spirit of the age. The conservative power 
which offered the only opposition to brute force was an odd compound 
of elements. Beside some codes of laws, more or less comprehensive, 
and extending, with more or less influence, over larger or smaller dis- 
tricts, they had the Bible, and what was, or came to be, the canon 
law, and the testimony of history, a great deal of superstition, perhaps 
some religion, and certainly some (if but little) common sense and 
conscience, all and each of which would have been separately outraged 
by such a pretext; and they were so blended together, that barefaced 
and comparativ ely honest spoliation found it necessary to cut the knot 
with brute force. It was not merely that fire and sw ord did the work 
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more speedily and effectually, but men really had not learned how to 
meet the spirit of the age, as (could it be revived) it would now be 
met. People had not then learned that “ the lands of the church, 
destined for the support of public servants, exhibited none of the cha- 
racters of property. ‘They were inalienable, because it would have 
been not less absurd for the priesthood to have exercised such autho- 
rity over these lands, than it would be for seamen to claim the pro- 
perty of a fleet which they manned, or soldiers that of a fortress they 
garrisoned.”* This is a recent discovery; and indeed the illustration 
would not have held good in the dark ages, when soldiers and sailors 
received pay. 

I must, however, add another extract from this letter of Peter's, 
concerning his rule, not merely to shew that he did not place all his 
religion in the punctilious and pharisaical observance of it, but as 
throwing light on the state and spirit of monastic institutions in his 
time, as well as the opinions of men concerning them. 


‘© You have said, ‘ St. Benedict framed his rule either with or without charity. 
But that he framed it without charity none of you will dare to affirm, and therefore 
you do net deny that he framed it with charity. Now, since the rule was framed by 
charity, it was not meant to be altered; and if not to be altered, then to be kept. 
Therefore you either act injuriously towards the saint by changing it, or you keep it 
by entire obedience.’ And to this we reply—‘ It is clear that the rule was framed 
by charity, but it is not clear that on that account it is unalterable; nay, from its 
having been framed by charity, it follows that it may be altered. And to make this 
evident, let us inquire into what is the office of charity. And what is the office of 
charity? The one and single office of charity is to seek the salvation of men by all 
means. Our Lord himself, the apostles, all the saints, ery aloud that this is its 
office. All holy scripture, as I have already repeatedly said, testifies that whatsoever 
it commands is just; and (what is a still greater argument) the Lord has declared 
that on it kang all the law and the prophets. ‘This the apostle calls the fulfilling of 
the law, and the end of the commandment. Of this St. Augustine says, ‘ If this 
one thing be wanting, all things are vain ; if this only be present, all are complete.’ 
Of this, too, he says elsewhere, ‘ But the whole fruit is charity, without which, 
whatever else a man may have, he ts nothing.’ And in another place, ‘ Have eha- 
rity, and do what ye will.’ And therefore, to promote the salvation of men, it doth 
what it will; and if it be lawful for it to do as it will, it was lawful for it to make a 
law, and lawful also to change it. Nor can it be said that any injury is done to the 
saint, for it is not altered by another; but by that which, being shed abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Spirit given to him, used him as an instrument for the composition 
of that rule. And since it envieth not, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, those who are filled therewith know nothing of such 
things ; and, being without envy, inflation, and ambition, they know not how to take 
offence. No injury, then, is done to the saint, for it made his rule according to the 
circumstances of that time, and when it saw it would be useful so to do, altered 
what it had itself made, retaining whatever it seemed proper to retain. And as it 
would be absurd to say that an injury was done to a notary, if he who dictated any 
document to him should choose afterwards, for some reason known perhaps to him- 
self only, either by his own or another's hand, to alter what he had written, so it 
would be to say that St. Benedict is injuriously treated, if Charity either by him, if 
she had so pleased, or by any other whom she shall see fit to employ, should, on suffi- 
cient grounds, alter all or any of the things which she originally wrote by him.” 


* I extract this from a paper in the Congregational Magazine for June, p. 363, 
entitled, “Are the Lands occupied by the Church of England the Property of 
its Members?" As this has, I believe, ever since its commencement, been consi- 
dered as the organ of the most educated part of the orthodox dissenters, the discussion 
of such a subject in its pages is worth notice on many accounts. 
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Surely such language is sufficient to clear the abbot of Clugni from 
the charge brought against him ; is it not (to say the least) going as 
far as any honest friend of expediency would venture to go? But 
though, from finding that other matter, which I did not like to pass 
over, has taken up more room than I expected, I have hitherto said 
nothing of the more agreeable part of his correspondence with Bernard 
and others, yet I hope to shew, not merely for his sake, but for the 
illustration of his age, that he truly deserved his title of “ venerable,’ 
by the promotion of religion and learning, 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 
DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREPFERMENT. 
(Continued from vol. xi., p. 632.) 


James |. continued. (Ancusisuor Ansotr.)—1610. Bishop Neile “ being 
translated to the see of Lichfield in the end of September... .. . before going 
off from the Deanery of Westminster, which he held in commendam with his 
bishoprick of Rochester, obtained for him (his chaplain, Laud) of Aing James 
(to whom not otherwise known but by his recommendation), the reversion of a 
prebend in that church: which though it fell not to him until ten years after, 
yet it fell at last, and thereby neighboured him to the court.” And on the 
other side, his good friend and tutor, Dr. Buckeridge,} being nominated successor 
unto Neile in the see of Rochester, laid a good ground tor his succession in the 
presidentship of St. John’s College, thereby to render him considerable in the 
university. But this was both suspected and feared by Abbot, who being con- 
secrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield on the 3rd of Dec. 1609, and thence 
removed to London in the end of Jan. next ensuing, resolved to hinder the de- 
sign with all care and diligence. . . .. To which end he made great complaints 
against him to Thomas Lord Elsmer, Lord Chancellor of England many years 





* Vid. sup. cit. p. 508. 
+ “It proved no ordinary happiness to the scholar to be principled under such a 
tutor, who knew as well as any other of his time, how to employ the two-edged 
sword of holy scripture, of which he made good proof in the times succeeding, bran- 
dishing it on one side against the papists, and on the other against the puritans or 
nonconformists. But before the publishing of these books, or either of them, his 
eminent abilities in the pulpit had brought him into just credit with King James, 
insomuch that he was chosen to be one of the four (Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Rochester, and Dr. King, then Dean of Christ 
Church, and not long after Bishop of London, were the other three) who were ap- 
pointed to preach before his majesty at Hampton Court in the month of September, 
1606, for the reduction of the two Melvins and other presbyterian Scots to a right 
understanding of the church of England. And though the other three, with the 
like abilities and elocution, had discharged their parts, yet gained they nothing on 
the Scots, who were resolved, like the deaf adder in the Psalmist, not to give ear 
unto the charmers, charmed they never so wisely. But whatsoever they lost in the 
opinion of that proud and refractory generation, they gained exceedingly on the King, 
and great preferments for themselves, Bishop Andrews being not long after removed 
to the see of Ely, Bishop Barlow unto that of Lincoln, Dr. King preferred to the 
see of London, and Dr. Buckridge to that of Rochester......Of this man I have 
spoken the more at large, that, finding the temper of the tutor, we may the better 
judge of those ingredients which went to the making up of the scholar,”—( Heylyn’s 
Life of Laud, pp. 44, 45.) 


Vou, XIL—July, 1837 E 
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before, and newly then made Chancellor of the University, on the death of the 
Lord Archbishop Bancroft, insinuating to him, ‘ That he was, at the least, a 
papist in heart, and cordially addicted unto popery,’ &c. . . . The chancellor 
hereupon makes his address unto the king, informing him of all which had 
been told him concerning Laud, which was like to have destroyed his hopes to 
that design, (notwithstanding his petition to the king to believe otherwise of 
him,) if Bishop Neile, his constant and unmoveable friend, had not acquainted 
his majesty with the abilities of the man, and the old grudge which Abbot had 
conceived against him.” .. .* 

1611. “ But to go forward where we left. . . . His good friend and patron, 
Bishop Neile, then being of Rochester, had procured him a turn before the king 
at Theobald’s, on the 17th of Sept. 1609, and by the power and favour of the 
same man, being then translated unto Lichfield, he was sworn one of his majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary, on the 3rd of November, anno 1611, yet so that he 
continued his dependencies on his former lord, to whom he was as dear and 
necessary as before he was. . . . Having thus set foot within the court, he pro- 
mised himself great hopes of some present preferment ; but those hopes de- 
ceived him. . . . For whensoever any ppportunity was offered for his advance- 
ment, Archbishop Abbot (who had before defamed him to the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, and by his mouth unto the king,) would be sure to cast somewhat in 
his dish. ... These artifices so estranged the king's couatenance from him, that 
having waited four years, and seeing his hopes more desperate than at the 
first, he was upon the point of leaving the court, and retiring wholly into his 
college: but first he thought it not amiss to acquaint his dear friend and pa- 
tron, Bishop Neile, both with his resolution and the reasons of it. But Neile 
was not to be told what he knew before; and therefore answered, that he was 
very sensible of those many neglects which were put upon him, and saw too 
clearly that he had been too long under a cloud; but howsoever advised him 
to stay one year longer, and that if he had no better encouragement within that 
year, he would consent to his retirement. . . . It had pleased God so to dispose 
of his affairs, that before the year of expectation was fully ended, Ais Majesty be- 
gan to take him into his better thoughts, and for a testimony thereof bestowed 
upon him the deanery of Gloucester, void by the death of the reverend right 
learned Dr. Field, whose excellent works will keep his name alive to succeed- 
ing ages: a deanery of no very great value, but such as kept him up in repu- 
tation, and made men see he was not so contemptible in the eyes of the King 
as it was generally imagined. 

** But before we follow him to Gloucester, we must take Oxon in our way, 
in which happened no small alteration since we left it last. Dr. Henry Hol- 
land, rector of Exeter College, and his Majesty’s Professor for Divinity, having 
left this life in the end of the year 1611, it seemed good to Archbishop Abbot to 
make use of his power and favour with King James, for preferring to that place 
his elder brother, Dr. Robert Abbot, being then Master of Balliol College. .. . 
Abbot was nominated, not long after, to the bishopric of Salisbury, in the place 
of Dr. Henry Cotton, who died on the 7th of May next following; and yet 
this bishopric was not carried s0 clearly for him, nolwithstanding his brother's 
great power and credit in the court, but that a very strong opposition was made 
against him, which being overcome at last, he received episcopal consecration 
on the 3rd of December, leaving the chair to Dr. John Prideaux, rector of 
Exeter Colledge, who proved a vehement asserter of all the Calvinian rigours 
in the matter of predestination, and the points depending thereupon.’’+ 

It appears from the life of Dr. Field (written by his son), that King James 
“‘ was verie willing to have bestowed upon him the Byshopricke of Salisburie, 
but the sollicitation of some great ones prevailed with him for another, for Doc- 
tor Abbotts, brother to the then Archbyshop of Canterbury. Yet notwithstand- 


* Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 55, 56 + Ibid. pp. 59—63. 
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ing he was desirous to prefe: rre him also, and being told that the Byshop of 
Oxford was at that time verie like to die, Ae resolved to bestow that Byshopricke 
upon him, and engaged himself by his promise so to do. He caused Sir George 
Villiers, who was afterwards Duke of Buckingham, to write unto him to that 
effect; his letter was as followeth :— 


‘Srr,—I desire to know whether you will be contented to have a promise 
of the Byshopricke of Oxford, w hen it shall fall, and thereupon to come and 
kiss his majestie’s hands, and to keepe withall those benefices you have, and if 
occasion be, to have a commendam of something else. Hereunto I do expect 
your answere with all the speed you may. And in the meenetime rest 

Your very assured Friend, Georce ViLuters.’ 
‘ From the Court at Wansted, this 11th of July, 1616. 


‘“‘ But it pleased God to preferre him unto a better place. He never ambi- 
tiously sought after preferment; all that he had was in a manner cast upon 
him. I doubt not but God hath bestowed on him that which was the chief of 
his desires, and that he is now in rest and happiness. When King James 
heard of his death, he was very sorrie, and blamed himselfe that he had don no 
more for him; his words were, ‘ 1 should have done more for that man.’ 

‘* Bishop Hall tells us that, not long before his death, he was like to have 
bin made Deane of Worcester. In his owne life, written by himselfe, he saith, 
‘ When I was in France, in the attendance of the right honourable the Earle 
of Carlisle (then Viscount Doncaster), who was sent upon a noble Embassie 
thither; in my absence it pleased his Majestie graciously to conferre upon me 
the Deanerie of Worcester, which being promised unto me before my depar- 
ture, was deeply hazarded whiles I was out of sight, by the importunitie and 
underhand working of some great ones. Doctor Field, the learned and worthy 
Deane of Gloucester, was by Ais potent friends put into such assurance of it, 
that | heard where he tooke care for the furnishing of that ample house; But 
God fetcht it about for me in that absence and nescience of mine; and that 
reverend and better-deserving Divine was well satisfied with greater hopes ; 
and soone after exchanged this mortall estate for an immortall and glorious.’ ”’* 

“I have been told,” says his son, “‘ by a person of credit, that there was a 
great friendship between him and Mr. Hooker, which might very well be, they 
agreeing so well in their judgments, and being both of so suitable a temper, of 
deep and profound learning, and of remarkable humility.” t 

“* He did not like so much disputing about those high points of predestina- 
tion and reprobation, which have so much troubled the church of late years, 
and in ancient times. . . . . . He did not like that men should be so busy in 
determining what God decrees in heaven, whose counsels are unsearchable, 
and. whose ways are past finding out. 

“ Being at Oxford, at the Act, when Doctor Abbots, who was then regius 
professor, and doctor of the chair, first began to read upon those points w hich 
are commonly called Arminian points; after he had heard him, being returned 
unto his lodging, he was very much offended at it, and said unto Doctor 
Bostock,} who was then present with him, ‘ You are a young man, and may 
live to see great troubles in the church of England, occasioned by these dis- 
putes. Oxford hath hitherto been free from these disputes, though Cambridge 
hath been much disquieted with them. They are disputes which have 
troubled the peace of the church above nine hundred years already, and will 
not now be ended. In points of such extreme difficulty, he did not think fit 
to be too positive in defining anything, to turn matters of opinion into mat- 
ters of faith.’ He was one who laboured to heal the breaches of Christendom, 
and was ready to embrace truth wheresoever he found it. Ile did not like 
those which are so much afraid of Romish errors that they run into contrary 
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Le Neve’s Memorials of Field, pp. 15—18. + Ibid. pp. 19, 20, 
The same, jt would appear, who is mentioned tn Izaak W alton’ s Life of Herbert, 
as * 4 learned and virtuous man, an old friend o° Mr. Tlerbert’s, and then his curats 
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extremes. His desires, his prayers, his endeavours, were for peace, to make 
up the breaches of the church, not to widen differences, but to compose them. 
Not long before his death, he had a purpose to have stated all the questions 
between the papists and us, which, without doubt, he would have done with 
a great deal of moderation.” * 

“In those high points of predestination, the difficulties are so great, that 
we may well give them over as insuperable. Certainly, Bishop Andrews, one 
of the greatest divines that our English church hath bred, seems to be of that 
opinion, in his sermon upon Mary Magdalen, where she is forbidden to touch 
Christ, he saith, . . . ‘Secrets of state David calls points too high, too won- 
derful for us to deal with.’ (Psalm 131.) If of kings’ secrets this may truly be 
said, may it not as truly of God, of his secret decrees?¢ May not they, for 
their height and depth, claim not to be meddled with? Yes, sure; and | pray 
God he be well pleased with the licentious touching, nay, tossing, his decrees 
of late; this sounding the depths of his judgments with our line and lead, too 
much. presumed upon by some in these days of ours. ‘ Judicia ejus abyssus 
multa,’ saith the psalmist ; His judgments are the great deep. . . . Yet are 
there in the world, that make but a shallow of this great deep; they have 
sounded it to bottom. God’s secret decrees, they have them at their fingers’ 
ends, and can tell the number and the order of them just. Men that sure 
must have been in God’s cabinet, above the third heaven, where St. Paul 
never came. Mary Magdalen’s touch was nothing to these.’ 

‘1 suppose,” says Nathaniel Field, ‘‘my father and this great divine con- 
curred in their judgments in this particular, as they did in most points. What 
his thoughts were in matters of religion, he hath in a great measure expressed 
in his writings, which are the best monuments of his worth, of his piety, his 
peaceable inclinations and dispositions. Though he be dead, in them he yet 
liveth ; and may he long live to the benefit of succeeding generations. i 

“He died in the year 1616, November 15th, in the beginning of the 56th 
year of his age.”’} 

Laud was installed in his deanery December 20th. ‘“ At the bestowing of 
which deanery his Majesty told him that he had been informed that there was 
scarce ever a church in England so ill governed, and so much out of order, as 
that was, requiring him, in the general, to reform and set in order what he 
found amiss.”§.... 

‘* Whilst these things were thus agitated in the reformation of the church 
of Gloucester, there were other actings in the court, touching the reformation 
of some things in the university of Oxford. Laud had before informed the 
Bishop of Lincoln (Neile) concerning the coarse usage which he had from Dr. 
Abbot, as before was said, which being represented to his Majesty, it was withal 
insinuated to him what dangers would proceed by the training up of young stu- 
dents in the grounds of Calvinism, if some directions were not issued by his 
Majesty for the course of their studies... . which matter his Majesty having 
taken into consideration, by the advice of such bishops and others of the clergy as 
were then about him, upon the 18th of January he despatched those directions 
following. .... 

‘«* This was the first step towards the suppressing of that reputation which 
Calvin and his writings had attained unto in that university ; and a good step 
it might have been, if Dr. Goodwin,™] dean of Christ Church, who was then 
vice-chancellor, had not been father-in-law to Prideaux, or rather, if Prideaux 
himself had approved the articles. ... But, howsoever, being published, 
though it went no further, it gave such a general alarm to the puritan faction, 
that the terror of it could not be forgotten in twenty years after..... But, 
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* Memorials, pp. 22, 23. 
+ This passage supplies an appropriate commentary on the King’s letter to Dr. 
Abbot. (Vid. sup. p. 511, note.) 
{ Memorials, pp. 54—06. § Heylyn’s Laud, p. G4. § Appointed in 1611. 
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leaving them to the folly of their own affrightments, let us look back unto the 
King, who, being confident that he had left the university in a ready way for 
coming to an unity in matters of doctrine, prepared for his journey intoScotland, 
with a like confidence of effecting an uniformity in forms of worship,—a matter 
of consequence and weight, and therefore to be managed by able ministers . . . . 
The known abilities of Laud marked him out for one, which, though it were 
like to bring a great charge upon him, yet he preferred the reputation before 
the charge, and cheerfully embraced the service. Nor was it more welcome 
unto him than grateful to the bishop of Lincoln, assured thereby not only of a 
trusty friend, but of a sociable companion for that tedious journey. .... 

« But whatsoever the King lost by this journey, | am sure the bishop of Lin- 
coln got well by it. For James, the bishop of Durham, dying during the King’s 
abode in Scotland, his Majesty bestowed upon him that wealthy bishopric. Into 
this bishopric being canonically confirmed on the 9th of October, he presently 
set himself on work to repair the palaces and houses belonging to it, which he 
had found in great decay ; but he so adorned and beautified them in a very 
short space, that they that saw them could not think that they were the same. 
.... But that which gave him most content was his palace of Durham House, 
in the Strand, not only because it afforded him convenient room for his own 
retinue, but because it was large enough to allow sufficient quarters for Buck- 
| ridge, bishop of Rochester, and Laud, dean of Gloucester, which he enjoyed 

when he was bishop of St. David’s also. Some other quarters were allowed 

for his old servant, Doctor Linsell; and others for such learned men of his ac- 

quaintance as came from time to time to attend upon him,—insomuch as it 
) passed commonly by the name of Durham College. A man of such a strange 
: composition, that whether he were of a larger and more public soul, or of a 
: more uncourtly conversation, it were hard to say.” 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
ON THE FEAST OF DEDICATION, 


‘Tuts festival is one of the most striking in the Breviary. Beside the 
office here given, it has an octave, and appointed lectios from the 
fathers for that and each of the intervening days, which are from 
Augustine, from Chrysostom, from Cesarius, and the venerable Bede. 
The hymn for the first vespers, “ Urbs Jerusalem beata,’’ is also 
omitted, as it has already appeared in the “ Lyra Apostolica.” It 
may be observed how much we are in this service carried back to the 
sacred system of the ancient fathers, with whom a fervent piety served 
as a key to unlock a spiritual meaning in all things, after the example 
of apostles and our Lord himself, who not only indicated to us that 
depth of type which is contained in the Old Testament, but also made 
the door, the well, the flowing water, and every visible object, the 
vehicles of heavenly instruction. Much is obliged to be omitted for the 
sake of brevity; but the successive antiphones will serve to shew the 
gradual rise, throughout the service, into the higher and ulterior sense. 

The importance given to this festival is probably on account of our 
Lord’s having been present at the Feast of Dedication. But every 
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* Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 66—70. 
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observance is highly valuable which tends to support in the mind a 
sense of the holiness of sacred places. Such reverence is not only the 
natural expression of a devout mind, but, like all exercise of holy prin- 
ciples, it has a reflex action on the character, by increasing that de- 
vout spirit which gave rise to it. Bishop Butler, from his gifted insight 
into human nature, saw and deeply felt this truth, and recommends 
that, at the sight of a church, we should habituate ourselves to some 
internal act of worship. And the author of the “ Serious Call” wisely 
suggests, that we should select some spot for our devotions which we 
should esteem especially holy. This is an effort of natural piety to 
supply for itself that which God has given us in the holiness of 
churches. We have infinitely higher authority to urge us to an ob 

servance so important. That action of our blessed Saviour in the 
temple, from its having been twice repeated, and in many points so 
unlike all other actions of his life, doubtless contains in it some lesson 
of a very peculiar value to our spiritual well-being, and teaches us 
that we cannot too highly revere those places where God has, in an 
especial manner, fixed his presence. 


SOLEMNE MAJUS. 
IN THE FIRST VESPERS. 

Ant. The Lord your God is with you ; now set your heart to seek the Lord ; arise there- 
fore, and build ye the sanctuary of the Lord.—1 Chron. xxii. 

Ant. The house that is builded for the Lord must be of glory throughout all countries; | 
will therefore make preparation for it.—1 Chron, xxii, # 

Ant. Great is our God above all gods ; who is able to build him an house ?—2 Chron. ii. 

Ant. Seeing the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain Him, who am I, then, 
that I should build Him an house ?—2 Chron. ii. 

Ant. The Lord God of heaven hath charged me that I build him an house.—Ezra, i. 

Capitulum. Haggai, i. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider your ways. Go up to the mountain, and bring 
wood, and build the house, and I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the 
Lord. 

r. All that is in the heaven, and in the earth, is thine, O Lord; all things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee. * O Lord our God, all this store that we have pre- 
pared to build thee an house for thine holy name cometh of thine hand. —-v. Who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed to him again? for of him are all things; to whom 

glory for ever. * O Lord our God, &e.—1 Chron, xxix.; Rom. xi. 


AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 
The Hymn. 


In thy temple from above 
Come and take thy dwelling, 
With the greatness of thy love 
Highest heaven excelling ; 
From thy fountain here renew 
Thy life-giving heavenly dew ! 


Christ is set the Corner-stone 
And the sole Foundation, 
And a city springs thereon, 
Sion’s holy nation ; 
Builded in the Three in One, 
In divinest union. 


| 
See, beloved of God to be, | Here, whene’er they seek thy strength 
Its high Head it raises, Hallow their endeavour 
Fill’d with vocal jubilee In thee to be built at length, 
And celestial praises ; | To abide for ever ; 

The Eternal One and Three | And, translated from our eyes, 
Singing everlastingly. Rest with thee in paradise! 


Christ is the true Corner-stone 
And the sole Foundation, 

Let the city built thereon, 
Sion’s holy nation, 

Ever praise the Three in One, 

Join’d in holiest union ! 
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IN THE FIRST NOCTURN. 


Ant, The Lord their God shall save them in that day, as the flock of his people, for they 
shall be as the stones of a crown. —Zech. ix. 
Ant. The glory of Lebanon shall come to beautify the place of my sanctuary ; and I will 
make the place of my feet glorious.—Isa. Ix. : 
Ant. [will set my sanctuary in the midst of them; and my tabernacle shall be with 
.—Egek. xxxvui. 
ba © Toke ‘at when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.— 
Ps, exxil. 
( Here oceur the three first Lectios from seripture, taken from 2 Chron. vii., with their 
responses.) 


——— 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


Ant. 1 have hallowed this house which thou hast built to put my name there for ever,— 
1 Kings, ix. 

Ant. ‘The tabernacle shall be sanctified by my glory: I will sanctify the tabernacle and the 
altar, and I will dwell among the children of lsrael.A—Exodus, xxix. 

Ant. The heathen shall kaow that 1 the Lord do sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall 
be in the midst of them for evermore.—Ezck. xxxvil. 

v. Holy is the tabernacle of the Most Highest. r. God is in the midst of her.—Ps, xvi, 








A Sermon of the Abbot St. Bernard. 
LECTIO THE FOUKTH. 

This day’s festival ought to be the more devoutly observed by us, inasmuch as it is one 
which more particularly belongs to our own household. For other sacred solemnities we 
have in common with other churches; but this is so exclusively our own, that unless it is 
observed by us, it will be kept by none at all. It is our own, because it is concerning our 
own chureh ; but still more our own, because it is concerning ourselves. You wonder, per- 
haps, and blush, at this expression, that it is concerning ourselves, But what sanctity, | 
would ask, can these stones possess, that we should solemnize and commemorate them ? 
Sanctity, indeed, they have ; but it is on account of your bodies. That your bodies are holy, 
who can doubt, as they are the temples of the Holy Spirit; so that each should know how 
tu possess his vessel in sanctity. Our souls are holy on account of the Spirit of God dwelling 
iu them: our bodies are holy on account of our souls which inhabit them; so also is this 
holy because of your bodies. 

r. The king and all the people offered sacrifices, and dedicated the house of God; the 
priests waited, and the Levites also, to praise the Lord, * because his mercy endureth for 
ever. v. Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify it; * be- 
cause his merey, &c.—2 Chron. vii. ; Ephes. v. 








LECTIO THE FIFTH, 

When this house is dedicated to God by the hands of his bishops, it is, doubtless, for our- 
selves. ‘Those ceremonies which have visibly taken place in these walls beforehand, must 
needs be afterwards spiritually fulfilled in us. If you would know what | allude to, they are 
the following :—Aspersion, Inscription, Anointing, Illumination, Benediction. These things 
the priests have already performed in this visible habitation ; these things Christ, the High 
Priest of good things to come, invisibly works daily in us. He sprinkles us with hyssop, 
that we may be clean, may be washed, may become white. He washes us in confession ; he 
washes us with the shower of tears ; he washes us with the sweat of repentance. But more 
than all these does he wash us with that precious water which hath flowed forth from the 
fountain of all mercy; that is to say, from his side. But not this only, for he inscribes us 
with the finger of God, with that finger with which he cast out devils ; that is, without 
doubt, by the Holy Spirit. He inscribes his law, not in stone, but in the fleshly tables of 
the heart, fulfilling that propbetical promise, that he will take away the heart of stone, and 
give us a heart of flesh, that is, nut hard and obstinate, not Jewish, but pious, and gentle, 
and tractable, and devout. Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him in thy law. 

r. Moses sprinkled the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry, and all things are by 
the law purged with blood. * it was therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purged with these ; but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 
fices than these.——v. Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed the tabernacle, and all that 
was therein ; and offered the sin-offering.—Heb. ix.; Lev. viii. 


LECTIO THE SIXTH. 
Blessed, I say, are they who are taught, and are mindful of thy commandments, but in 
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order to do them; for otherwise, to him that knoweth what is 1, and doeth it uot, to him 
itis sins Aud the servant that knoweth his Lord’s will, and it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes. ‘Therefore i: is requisite that the anointing of spiritual grace should help 
our ity, ing with the grace of a devout spirit the crosses of religious observance 
and manifold kinds of repentance. For no one can follow Christ without bearing the cross; 
and no one can bear the cross without the anointing of the Spirit. ‘This is the reason why 
many hate and fly from penance, seeing, indeed, the cross, but not the anointing. Ye who 
have learned by experience, behold, ye know full well that our cross is truly auointed: by 
the of the Spirit assist ng us, pleasant and delectable is our penance ; and, if 1 may so 
, very sweet indeed is this our bitterness. And now, when this anointing of heavenly 
grace hath taken place, Christ putteth not his candle under a bushel, but on @ candlestick, 
for it is now time that our light should shine before men. And now, indeed, the benediction 
is that which we wait for in the end, when he «hall open his hand and fill all things living 
with benediction. For the four things before mentioned constitute deserving, but in the bene- 
diction is the reward. in that benediction the grace of our sanctification shall have its full 
completion, when we shall pass into that house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
That is the house which is constructed of living stones, of angels and of men. For the build- 
ing of that temple, and its dedication also, shall be at one time completed. ; 

r. When Me-es brought the ark into the tabernacle, he put the table, and the candlestick 
over against the table, * as the Lord commanded.——v. Men light a candle, and put it it a 
candlestick, and it giveth light unto all that are in the house ; let your light so shine béfore 
men, * as the Lord commanded.—Exod. xl.; Matt. v. 


IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 


Ant. The glory of the Lord filled the house, and the priests could not enter into the house 
of the Lord, because the glory of the Lord had filled the Lord’s house.—2 Chron. vii. 

Ant. Surely the Lord is in this place. How dreadful is this place ! This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the ate of heaven.—Gen. xxviii. 

Ant. He that dwelleth in heaven hath his eye on that place, and defendeth it ; and he beateth 
and destroyeth them that come to hurt it.—2 Mace. iii. 


v. Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle ?—-—r. Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, 
and doeth the thing which is right.—Ps. xv. 


From the Holy Gospel according to Matthew. Cap. 2). 


LECTIO THE SEVENTH. 


And when be was come into Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, Who is this ? And 


the multitude said, This is Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee. And Jesus went into 
the temple of God, Et reliqua. 


Homily of the Bishop St. Basil. 


There is a worship of God most necessary, which cannot be performed without, but must 
take place within, the temple of God. Think not that I speak of particular churches, the 
temple of God is one. That of the Jews was his temple of old, but after their wickedness 
was committed, their habitation has been left desolate. Wherefore, saith the Lerd, 1 have 
other sheep which are not of this fold. But when he speaks of those from among the Gen- 
tiles who are preordained unto salvation, he speaks of a temple which is his own, beside that 
of the Jews. It is therefore within that temple, and not without, that we must worship ; 
lest, by ceasing to worship there, or being attracted by those that are without, any one should 
cease to be in the temple of God. For many are present in the attitude of prayer, yet are not 
in the temple of God, on account of the wandering and distraction of their thoughts, arising 
out of vain and uoprofita>le cares. He who makes his belly his god, or glory, or silver, or 
anything else which he most of all esteems, he neither worships God, nor is in his holy 
temple, although he may outwardly appear worthy to be admitted to those visible assemblies. 

r. O magnify the Lord our God, and fall down before his footstool: worship him upon 
his holy hill. * For the Lord our God is holy. ——v. The true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship him. * For the 
Lord our God is holy. —Ps. xcix. ; John, iv. 





LECTIO THE EIGHTH. 


In his temple the angels attend, and God is present, who looks into the minds of those 
that enter. The prayers of each person are thoroughly open and known to God. He sees 
who in true affection and with knowledge seeks heavenly things ; who perfunctorily and with 
his lips only pronounces the words, while his heart is all the while far from God. If he 
prays at all, it is bodily health, and earthly riches, and human glory, which, above all things, 
he eagerly desires, But none of these things are thus to be sought, as_hely,scripture teaches 
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us, but in his temple doth every man speak of his honour. Every creature, whether it be 
silent or ing, whether heavenly or earthly, giveth honour to its Creator. But miserable 
men, after they have left their houses, flock to church, as if to obtain some advantage thereby ; 
yet they give not their attention to the word of God, they are not sensible to the condition of 
their own nature. Their minds are preoccupied with sin, yet they are not afflicted. 
remember their offences, yet do not mourn. They fear not the judgment, but, smiling ‘to 
each other, and shaking hands, they convert the house of prayer into a place of conversation. 
r. They that join themselves to the Lord, to serve him, and to love his name, I will make 
thein jogfal in may house of prayer. * For my house shall be called of all nations the house of 
eed at Make not my Father's house an house of merchandize ; * for my house, &c.— 
« lvi.; Joba, ii. 


i 





LECTIO THE NINTH. 


Take care lest, when thou depsrtest hence, thou shalt be condemned yo oy with those 
who vomit forth impious and reproachful words against the name of God, when thon oughtest 
to receive a blessing for the due celebration of divine things. Thou hast a psalm, thou hast 
a prophecy, evangelical precept, and the teaching of apostles. Let thy tongue give utterance 
to the words, and thy understanding search into the meaning of those things which are 
uttered, that thou mayest sing with the spirit, and mayest sing with the understanding also. 
For God hath no need of honour from thee, but willeth that thou shouldest be worthy to 
attain honour of him. Wherefore, whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Sow 
his praise, that thou mayest reap crowns, and honour, and glory, in the kingdom of heaven. 
These things are mentioned by us, because there are some who will never cease to talk in the 
temple of God, and come there little to their profit. Would, alas! it were not merely without 
their profit, and not to their detriment ! 

r. Thou, O Lord of all things, who hast need of nothing, wast pleased that the temple of 
thine habitation should be among us, * Therefore now, O holy Lord of all holiness, keep 
this house ever undefiled. v. If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy, 
for the temple of God is holy. * Therefore now, O holy Lord of all holiness, &e.—2 Mace. 
xiv. ; 1 Cor. iii, 
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AT THE LAUDS. 


Ant. The house of God is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth.—1] Tim. iii. 
Ant. Christ’s house are we, if we hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of the hope 
firm unto the end.—Heb. iii. 
Ant. To whom, coming as unto a living stone, ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spi- 
ritual house.—1 Pet. ii. 
( The Canticum here occurs. Job, xiii. ) 


Ant. All the buildings fitly framed together in Christ groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.— 
Ephes. ii. 

Ant. Ye are God's _—e ; I laid the foundation. Let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon ; for the foundation is Jesus Christ.—1 Cor, iii. 


Capitulum. 1 Cor. vi. 


Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are not your own ? Por ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body. 

The Hymn. 


O, Word of God above, For guilty souls that pine 
Who fillest all in all, Sure mercies here abound, 
Hallow this house with thy sure love, And healing grace, with oil and wine, 
And bless our festival. For every secret wound. 
There dwells in this deep fount God from his throne afar 
Anointing souls to lave, Comes in this house to dwell ; 
And from beneath this holy mount And prayer, beyond the evening star, 
Goes forth the healing wave. Builds here her citadel. 
Here Christ of his own blood No wintry storm nor shower 
Himself the chalice gives, Shall harm this holy home, 
And feeds his own with angel's food, Nor, worse than they, the evil power 
On which the spirit lives. Which dwells within the gloom. 


v.Holiness, O Lord, becometh thine house. ——r. For ever.—Psa. xciii. 
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The Prayer on the day of Dedication. 


O God, who invisibly fillest all things, yet visibly shewest the -_ of thy power for the 
salvation of mankind, enlighten this temple by the indwelling of thy power; and grant to 
all who come to this place to pray, that under whatever tribulation they may cry to thee, 
they may obtain the benefits of thy consolation. 


The Prayer on the Anniversary of the Dedication. 


O God, who year by year renewest unto us this day of the consecration of this thy holy 
—_ and dost again present us safe in thy sacred mysteries, hear, we pray thee, the prayers 
of thy people, and grant that whosoever entereth this church to seek thy b g may rejoice 
in the attainment of all his desires. 


AT THE SECOND VESPERS. 


Ant. One of the seven angels carried me away in the spirit, and shewed me that great city, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God.—Rev. xxi. 

Ant. The building of the wall of it was of jasper; and the city was pure gold, like unto 
clear glass.—Rev. xxi. 

Ant. 1 saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of it.— Rev. xxi. 

Ant. The city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.—Rev. xxi. 

Ant. There shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
See eee or a lie; but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.-- 

ev. XXl. 


Capitulum. Isaiah, xxxiii. 


Look unto Zion, the city of our solemnities : thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be 
removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 


The Hymn. 


This is the abode where God doth dwell, Here where the unearthly Guest descends 
This is the gate of heaven, In hearts of innocence, 

The shrine of the Invisible, And sacred love her wing extends 
The Priest, the Victim given, Of holiest influence,— 

Our God himself content to die, He ’mid his children loves to be 

In boundless charity ! lu lowly majesty. 


O holy seat, O holy fane, Let no unhallowed thought be here 
Where dwells the Omnipotent, Within that sacred door ; 

Whom the broad world cannot contain, Let nought polluted dare draw near, 
Nor heaven's high firmament. Nor tread the awful floor, 

He visits earth’s poor sky-roofed cell, Or lo, the Avenger is at hand, 

And here he deigns to dwell. | And at the door doth stand ! 


To thee, ne'er ending, ne’er begun, 
Thrice holy Trinity, 

Father, and Son, and Spirit—One, 
For ever glory be ; 

Anointing for thy dwelling place 

The living shrines of grace. 


v. Very excellent things are spoken of thee, thou city of God.——r. For the habitation of 


"all who rejoice fs in thee. 


( The parts omitted for the sake of brevity are, the Capitula, with their Responsories 
at the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Hours.) 
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COLLEGE GARDENS. 
AN EVENING IN THE LONG VACATION. 


A mounTaln lake, where sleeps the mid-day moon, 
When beetle booming by is heard no more,— 

’Twixt drowsy hills and sea a sultry noon ; 
A rural church, some evening funeral o’er ;— 
The image of a Jeaf on watery floor : 

On cloistral pane the gaze of saint or seer, 
Suffused with lesson sweet of heavenly lore 

And heavenly-rapt affection. These all wear 

Calm unalloyed, but none as lingereth here. 


The long green avenue, where light and shade, 
Chequering the floor, now play, now sleep profound ; 
Old pines the lonely breeze that by them strayed 
Wooing in vain; old yews, and far beyond, 
The trees and aged spires seem to have found 
A voice, while busier sounds are dimly spent, 
As waken’d by the stillness. One around, 
On pillars of blue light hath spread his tent : 
Walks he not here below in silence cloquent ? 


Ill. 


And now we hear him; thus when nature’s wheel 
Is still, we find ourselves hurrying along, 
In crowds ourselves alone we mostly feel, 
When turbulence of business, and the throng 
Of passionate hopes, which unto earth belong, 
And mould too oft from earth the rebel will, 
Sleep, then we hear the mighty undersong 
To which loud Niagara’s voice is still, 
And mute the thunders strong which air and ocean fill. 


IV. 


O heavenly love, that o’er us sin-defiled, 
With thy blest arm beneath us, leaning low, 
Dost watch! fond mother o’er thy slumbering child, 
That still in dreams is tossing to and fro, 
And knowing, knows thee not! Aye come and go 
Thy messengers of pity: from heaven’s door 
The star its silver image shoots below, 
Seen instantaneous in the watery floor— 
So quick ’tween earth and heaven thy beams of mercy pour ! 


Vv. 


Into my cold and leaden spirit stream 
Out of thy star of beauty, that doth burn 
Around my Saviour’s brow! O grant one beam, 
One faint, dim emanation, from thine urn, 
Which e’en in me may so responsive turn, 
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Like magnet, to thy pole, that I may rove 
No longer. I my daily path would earn, 
And gather tow’rd the haven; I would move 

On by thy light, till lost in everlasting love. 


Vi. 


Oh, hide me in thy temple, ark serene! 
Where, safe upon the swell of this rude sea, 

I might survey the stars thy towers between, 
And might pray always; not that I would be 
Uplifted, or would fain not dwell with thee 

On the rough waters, but in soul within 
I sigh for thy pure calm, serene and free ; 

I too would prove thy temple, ’mid the din 

Of earthly things, unstained by care or sin. 
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Vil. 


Into the deeps where Evening holds her court 
A feather’d flock are winging their wild flight ; 
Now gradual fading far, now borne athwart 
And seen again, now lost in infinite 
And sea of purple; we with eager sight 
Would match their soaring wing, as on the swell 
Of music lingering in some vaulted height, 
Then sink, and feel our chain and earthly cell ;— 
When shall the soul be free, and in those glories dwell ! 


THE DOXOLOGY, 
I. 


Tue threefold heavens, of glorious height, 
Are made one dwelling for thy might, 
Set upon pillars of the light. 


The earth, and sea, and blue-arch’d air, 
Do form below one temple fair, 
Thy footstool ’neath the heavenly stair. 


The sun, and moon, and silent stars, 
One sentry form of living spars, 
Which walks without thy palace bars. 


Il. 


Angels and men, and brutes beneath, 
Make up creation’s triple wreath, 
Which only l:veth in thy breath. 


In fish, and birds, and beasts around, 
One wondrous character is found, 
The skirt which doth thy mantle bound. 


And Nature’s three fair realms convey 
One note through this our earthly day, 
Dying in distance far away. 
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On three arch’d roofs thy temple springs, 
Where music spreads melodious wings 
And all around one glory brings. 


And Future, Past, and Present Time, 
Together build one shrine sublime, 
That doth prolong the ample chime. 


While spirit, soal, and clay-born seat, 
Warm’d by the living Paraclete, 
Shall be thy threefold mansion meet.” 


SONNETS. 
I. 


FORMALITY. 


I’ve heard it said, by such as take delight 
To seek for new things in the ancient way, 
And love old truth in changeful garb t’ array, 
And scorn the ordered prayer and decent rite, 
That o’er us hangs Formality’s dull night ; 
Treading from week to week one weary round, 
Where no upspringing novelty is found, 
As by the drear way-side the flow’ret bright ; 
It may be as they speak—yet if it be, 
Why is my inmost soul within me stirred 
Whene’er the church’s time-worn creeds are heard ? 
Why then, if all be formal, do I find, 
As though on Truth’s unsealed treasury 
I gazed, the movements of a miser’s mind. 


II. 
THE THREE CREEDS. 
Simpwe the strain at first ; weak fence avails, 

And bonds unlaboured for that little flock, 

One body and one soul; the world may mock, 
But unlearn’d Faith makes answer and prevails. 
Turn yet a further page; the world assails 

In rudeness and in cunning; line on line, 

The church must now elaborate and define; 
And so the Sophist’s guile, unharming, fails. 

And still, as swells the war cry, Faith must toil 

To raise new outworks ’gainst the foemen fell 

Who swarm around her ‘leagured citadel ; 

Yea, plant her standards on th’ aggressors soil. 

First ¢ in that conflict—saint of fearless brow— 

Oh may thy mantle fold our leaders now. 


—_— 
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* Errata in the June Number—Page 633, for “a Presbyter” read ‘‘ a Presby- 
tery ;” page 636, for “ fam'd by the press” read “ fann’d.” 
+ Athanasius. 
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Ill. 


PRESENT STATE. 


” For still, a troubled sea which cannot rest, 


Around us break the waves of earthly change, 
And with our steadfast language whispers strange 

Are mingling, and loud tones from lips unblest, 
Demanding still things new for things outworn ; 
We live, they say, as in a world new-born, 

And it were good that we that creed profest 

Which the most hold; good, too, that Faith her crest 
Should stoop to new-born science ; for the Truth 
Mistaking its own symbols. Weary crowd! 
Pass on, nor vex us with your clamour loud. 

Ye seek the new and changing; we, in sooth, 
Dwell in the fixed and ancient, looking through 
Their ever widening portals on the true. 
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IV. 


LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS. 


AMM e wk ec 


Licuten our darkness—such the word of cheer 
(Even as a gleam in a November sk 
From out its dim clouds breaks forth suddenly) 

That night by night our mother bids us hear, 
Whene’er our toil-worn frames and hearts, forespent, ; 
With pains unpaid and love disowned, are bent 

As to the earth, and, dimmed with doubt and fear, 

Lie down as night brings on the bright day’s bier. 

Lighten our darkness—and there shall be light } 
At evening tide, from weary day to day, ts 
For those who, toiling in the narrow way, : 

Yet rest them on the Church’s word of might. 

She shall prevail who hath th’ Eternal Son, 
Though yet the fight be fierce, the goal unwon. 


ee 


Vv. 


‘Granting to us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to 


come life everlasting.” 


Ou that these spirit-stirring sounds to me 
Revealed their depth of meaning !—Wo the hour 
Recurring oft, wherein their hidden power 
Has slumbered, cased in dull formality ; 
And so [| listed not in earthly trance 
Thy words, old saint of golden utterance. 
I listed not—and so Truth passed me by, 
Light broke not in on my captivity. 
Eternal life it is the truth to learn— 
Those words have reached me now, but prayer and tears 
May not fill up the void of wasted years— 
Yet, surely, now my heart would fain discern 
All thy dear teaching, late and weak I kneel 
Duly to seck what thy high words reveal. . 
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vi. 
CHURCHING OF WOMEN, 


Wno has not felt the kindly fostering care 

That bids thee kneel, from travail pains set free, 

And bids us raise the song of praise with thee, 
And whisper for thy weal the Church’s prayer? 

Who has not felt nor known in that dear tie 

His portion in a deeper mystery ? 

In that the bridegroom doth not shun to bear 

The anguish of his bride, and bids us share. 
High privilege, did we but know our bliss! 

His mind of love, and ever-watchful thought, 

Of them that mourn the Comforter—dear bought 
For us that high communion! Do we miss 

On earth its holy bonds ?—our endless lot, 

Ah, woe !—the Lord hath told—* I know ye not.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON KEEPING CHURCHES OPEN. 


Sir,—Although the legislative authority of the English church is (for 
the present) suspended by “ pressure from without,” yet, in works 
like yours, among others, we have some vestige of deliberative func- 
tions. It may not, therefore, be indecent to canvass in your pages sub- 
jects which might more properly come under the notice of an ecclesi- 
astical synod, were such a body in the habit of meeting. 

With this feeling, I would suggest it to the consideration of your 
readers, whether the existing practice of closing our churches, except 
during the hours of common prayer, be not an abuse? My impression 
is, that it is so; and I believe most churchmen who, in travelling on 
the continent, have had an opportunity of comparing the two systems, 
will agree with me. The first effect of our system is, that no man 
among us thinks of resorting to the house of God for private prayer. 
In fact, however he might desire to do so, we preclude the possibility. 
It is not in the power of every man, like the venerable Hooker, “every 
Kimber week to take from the parish clerk the key of the church door, 
into which place he retired every day, and locked himself up for many 
hours ; and did the like most Fridays and other days of fasting.” I 
believe it would require some experience to enable any man to esti- 
mate the degree of injury which has resulted to the devotion of our 
church from the disuse of this habit. It is the remark of one skilled 
in the practice of devotion,* “If you were to use yourself, as far as 
you can, to pray always in the same place; if you were to reserve 
that place for devotion, and not allow yourself to do anything common 
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init * * * this kind of consecration of it as a place holy unto God would 
have an effect upon your mind, and dispose you to such a temper 
as would very much assist your devotion.” The force of this remark 
I never duly felt until I made it my practice, in a tour on the conti- 
nent, to resort to the ever-open churches for my daily prayers. Never 
shall I forget the assistance which I derived, in restraining wandering 
thoughts, and fixing my mind on him whose presence I was seeking. Such, 
Sir, was the effect on one, to whom God's providence has given ample 
opportunities of retirement during his whole life—for never since child- 
hood have I wanted the means of “entering into my closet, and, 
when I had shut the door, praying to my Father which is in secret.” 
But now let me ask (and I would put the question specially to the 
parochial clergy) how large is the proportion of our population who 
have these opportunities of retirement ? Let the village priest say how 
many of his cottagers have room enough, in their narrow dwellings, to 
retire from the noise of children, and from the interruption of neigh- 
bours. And yet, of all classes of the poor, these have the greatest 
opportunities. As the alternative, 1 will ask the most devotional 
man, whither he would retire for prayer if his lot had been cast in the 
crowded courts or alleys of London, or of any of our manufacturing 
towns? Would he not find it a most blessed opportunity, if in this 
difficulty he could betake himself to the calm and solemn atmosphere 
of a cathedral or a parish church, and there for a while forget the cares, 
the noise, and bustle, of a poor man’s life in town ? How great a pri- 
vilege would this be to many of our pious poor on the Sunday morn- 
ing, before the hour of public worship, if at no other time... Whither 
do they actually betake themselves? I cannot say: but this I know, 
that the want of means of retirement has been assigned to me as a 
most serious injury by a country parishioner. 

This alone would appear to me a sufficient reason for opening the 
churches, more especially.in our great cities. I think, however, that 
other incidental evils have followed from our habit of closing them. 
Chiefly I would mention the notion that the holiness of the church goes 
in and out with the congregation. If our pious poor were in the habit 
of resorting to God’s house for private prayer, we should not see them 
(as I have often seen) entering it carelessly, with their heads covered, 
when by any accident they came into it during the week. Neither, 
again, could they (as too many now do) regard it as a place set apart 
for preaching, if their associations with it were chiefly those of prayer 
both private and congregational. Last, but not least, could our most 
glorious temples be considered as a public exhibition if they were com- 
monly frequented for these holy purposes? I would on no account 
depart from the respect due to those whom God and his church have 
constituted the conservators, for the time being, of our cathedral 
churches ; still, neither they nor we must forget that they are but 
trustees, not lords, over the house of God. Can it be accounted de- 
cent that their trust should be discharged as it is, for example, in the 
cathedrals of our metropolis. There may be some of your readers 
who are unacquainted with the facts to which I allude; they are as 
follows :—at Westminster Abbey all the doors are kept locked, except 
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a small one in the south transept; here a man is stationed, ,who de- 
mands, in a loud official tone, “ Threepence, Sir,’’ of each person who 
enters that house of prayer. ‘This being paid, the churchman has no 
time to reflect on the unpleasing incident, when his attention is_en- 
grossed by the high arches and windows, the line of roof, and all the 
coup d’wil of a Gothic cathedral; but as soon as his eyes are cast 
around him, he finds himself enclosed by strong posts and rails 
(very much resembling those in a cattle market), which fence off a 
narrow way leading to the choir, Advancing, he finds a gate (open) 
to the left, leading into the nave; another (closed) before him, shutting 
him out from the choir, the altar, &c.; and a third, on the right, also 
closed, and bearing a board, similar to those at a turnpike, stating that 
one shilling additional must be paid there, for admission to the eastern 
part of the church. I have supposed him to have come at some other 
time than the hour of public prayer. At that time he would learn the 
use of the aforesaid posts and rails from the entrance-door to the choir : 
all the gates in them are then closed, lest the congregation who come 
to pray should see any more of the church than they can catch in 
passing into the choir. But he is fortunate even thus, if he attend 
often; forit happened to me, when accidentally in London on the 18th 
of June, 183—, to hasten to attend the three o'clock prayers, and fear- 
ing lest I should be late, I hurried by the door, when, to my surprise, 
I heard the charge “threepence” pronounced louder than usual, lest 
I should be out of hearing. “ Threepence?” said I, “why, I am 
coming to prayers.” No prayers to-day, Sir,” said the official, « it 
is a holyday.’ ‘Thus was the anniversary of our great national deli- 
verance hallowed; and this in the house of Him who “ would not 
suffer that any man should carry any vessel through the temple,’”’ or 
«“ make His Father's house a house of merchandise.’’ 

I am aware that all this is supposed to be necessary, in order to pre- 
vent injury to the monume@pts; although, if payment at the door were 
necessary for this purpose, it could scarcely be requisite to divide the 
church into portions, with a higher payment for one part than another. 
But, in truth, the payment can hardly be called any security. It can 
exclude hardly any one, for most people will pay once, to see one of 
the sights of London, although there are not many, except the rich, 
who would like to pay daily. Neither are those who are admitted ef- 
fectually watched ; for having once paid, the visitor may remain as 
long as he will, by himself, in the most remote part of the church. 
The truth is, the practice has grown up by degrees, the natural effect 
of our system of not opening our churches as churches, so that those 
who would see them must gain entrance as to an exhibition, The 
real difficulty in abolishing it will be, that it. will injure the officials of 
the church, whose perquisite these sums have doubtless been. This 
will no doubt be painful; but is it not the duty of a church ruler to 
consult the good of the church without favour, as well as without fear ? 
This will be the only real objection to the opening of our cathedrals ; 
for, believing as Ido of English liberality, [cannot think that church- 
men will be excluded from them, only to save the expense of paying 
officers to secure them from injury ; an expense whieh is afforded, in 
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all foreign churches, nove of which is without its ‘* Suisse.” If there 
were no funds available, 1 am sure churchmen would gladly subscribe 
to save our temples from the profanation of becoming a common ex- 
hibition, 

With regard to parochial churches, the funds might be more difficult 
to raise ; but in @ country where there are so many aged persons living 
on charity and unemployed, I should imagine the difficulty can hardly 
be insuperable. Might it not be worth while, as a beginning, to make 
the experiment in a few parish and cathedral churches, especially in 
our large towns, and to try whether our population may not be taught 
by degrees the comfort of regarding the church, at all times, (not merely 
for a few hours on Sunday,) as the place where God’s honour dwelleth 
—the habitation of his house, beloved of all his people ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, QUARTUS, 


P.S.—Since I undertook this letter to you, I observe that a public meet- 
ing has been held in London, “ to petition parliament to open to the pub- 
lic, without charge, the National Picture Gallery, St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster Abbey.’ ‘The ground of the petition is, that the national taste 
will be refined by the more free use of these works of art—i.e., the 
pictures and statues. I will remark on this subject—first ; may it not 
be well for the church to do, in a right manner and on proper grounds, 
that which will otherwise, most probably, be done ill and on wrong 
principles, by others? Next; how can we blame laymen and aliens 
for considering our temples as mere public exhibitions, if we begin by 
making them so in fact ? 





{The Editor has given insertion to the above, considering that it is a 
question quite open to candid discussion, and feeling that there is much in 
what is here advanced ; although, on the other hand, the abuse to which 
such a notion, carried to the extreme, might lead, would weigh with 
many minds against it. The evil is, of course, the danger lest one 
should suppose that prayers offered in one particular place have greater 
efficacy ; just as the ignorant among the Romanists imagine that prayers 
offered before a particular image are more acceptable, and, in fact, are 
led into a gross form of idolatry, such as one witnesses at Rome in 
certain churches, As to the hope that the liberality of the public would 
provide proper guardians of the cathedral edifices, by voluntary sub- 


scriptions—would past experience warrant the writer in his confident 
expectations ? | 


ON PICTURES IN CHURCHES. 


Sir,— Allow me to express a wish that the proper authorities would 
take into their serious consideration the question of the expediency, 
not to say propriety, of disallowing pictures in country churches. | 
entered one in a southern county not long since, (newly erected,) and 
saw over the communion table an enormous painting, intended to re- 
present the Redeemer of mankind, It was larger than life, in glaring 
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colours, and harsh-featured. It had cost, the sexton told me, sixty 
guineas. Sir, | could not contemplate it without indignation at so an- 
worthy a production ; but that was not the strongest impression it left 
on my mind. It recalled to view the daubs which are to be seen in the 
Romish churches abroad. It recalled to memory the first beginnings 
of image and representation worship in the early chureh ; and [ trem- 
bled, and still tremble, to think, that, in the midst of what I conceive 
and hope to be a revival of a more primitive and catholic spirit in our 
church, Satan should be again insiduously sowing the seed of his evil 
tares. Can we not recover the wheat, but must have the chaff also? 
I cannot but think the evil may be timely corrected, if the notice of 
our superiors be directed to the subject. The simplest course will be 
to prohibit them altogether: the drawing distinctions between proper 
subjects and good pictures, will give rise to much squabbling and ill 
blood. Sir, 1 am your obedient Servant, Onsrrver. 


ee 


ON ALTERATIONS IN THE CELEBRATION OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Sin,—I have heard much of late of little alterations creeping into some 
of our churches—of the erection of brazen eagles—of a difference of 
position in reading the prayers, turning to the east instead of toward 
the people—of reading different parts of the service in different parts of 
the church, the prayers at the steps of the communion table instead of 
in the reading desk, &c. &c.—and I confess it has not been without 
some feelings of anxiety, “doubting whereunto this would grow.” 
Understand me, Sir: there is nothing in the things that I have heard 
to which I could possibly take exception, if it were done “ by line and 
rule ;” and, if they who have adopted any of these practices have the 
sanction and approval of “ the ordinary of the place,” far be it from 
ine to presume so far as to express an officious disapproval ; but if the 
individuals concerned have engaged in these matters on their own re- 
sponsibility, I hope they will allow one whose heart and affections are 
with them to beg them to consider the evil consequences to be appre- 
hended from such a course. Do they not see that they are setting an 
evil example to others to make unauthorized innovations on their part, 
and at the same time stopping their own mouths from the power of 
remonstrating ? If they, without authority, leave the reading desk for 
the more immediate neighbourhood of the communion table; what can 
they expect but that they who undervalue the eucharist will, equally 
without authority, celebrate the communion from the reading desk ? 
Verbum sat sapiente. 

The rubric says, “the morning and evening prayer shall be used in 
the accustomed place of the church, chapel, or chancel, except it shall 
be otherwise determined by the ordinary of the place.” 

As to turning towards the east in prayers, or to the people, which 
point has been debated in your Magazine, it seems to me a choice of 
difficulties, in which it is not very easy to strike the balance. 

That the turning to the east, away from the people, tends to pro- 
mote devotional feelings in the ininister, and to impress upon hin that 
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he is praying to his Maker, and not reading to his people, I have little 
doubt; and, of course, so far, it tends to take away the temptation (so 
very great to young men especially) of thinking more how the voice will 
impress the congregation, than how the thoughts will be accepted with 
the Most High ; and where the devotion of the minister is increased, 
it can hardly be but that of the people will rise also. 

On the other hand, it can as little be doubted that, at least among 
the commoner people, who cannot read or have not books, the turning 
away the voice will in a great measure disable them from keeping pace 
in the service, and joining the minister's prayers; and as the object of 
public prayer is not merely to awaken an indefinite devotional feeling, 
but to afford opportunity for the people to pray together, both in 
understanding and spirit, it can hardly be but that object will be so far 
defeated. 

Upon the whole, as the difficulty arising from praying towards the 
people is of the nature of a temptation, which may be overcome by 
watching and prayer, and the difficulty arising from praying away 
from the people is of a physical nature, and not so remediable, while 
my feelings would lead me to adopt the latter, my judgment inclines 
me to abide by the former. R. P. L, 


VISITATION OF ARCHDEACONS, 


Sirk,—Will some of your correspondents have the kindness to inform me 
when the practice was first introduced for archdeacons to deliver charges 
at their visitations? Was this ever done before the revolution ? 
What deference is to be paid to the assertions of an archdeacon deliver- 
ing a charge? Is he permitted to censure either the doctrine or the 
conduct of the clergy who are his equals? Does not his duty con- 
sist in supply informing the bishop of what he sees to be wrong, that 
the bishop, being our superior in order as well as in authority, may 
censure if necessary ? Your obedient Servant, A Priest. 


ALTAR AND SACRIFICE. 


Sir,—In your number for June, your correspondent “ T.G.” expresses 
his regret at the use of the words altar and sacrifice, (in reference to 
the holy communion,) on the part of some persons who write in this 
Magazine. Ihave myself an opposite feeling upon the subject, and 
am glad those words are being brought into use; and as the subject is 
in effect of a very vital and important character, I will beg leave shortly 
to state the principal reason I have for differing from “'T. G.” 

The terms altar and sacrifice, in reference to the pce were ha- 
hitually used by the orthodox fathers and teachers of the early church ; 
and that no such fiction as the Romanist sacrifice of the mass was 
meant by them, is, I presume, not unknown to “T.G.,” or to any one 
who deliberately expresses an opinion on these questions. The Ro- 
manist perverted their words to suit his own unscriptural and uncatho- 
lie doctrine upon the subject ; and it seems in consequence of the in- 
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jury thus done upon Christians, that the language which had been 
thus abused was, at the Reformation, set aside for a season, as In a 
sacred retirement, till it should become safe to restore it to its accus- 
tomed place and use. 

If the church of Rome were at agreement with the catholic fathers 
upon the sacrifice of the eucharist, it would be quite right that we 
should surrender to that church the prerogative of vsing their lan- 
guage; but as it does not, it is unfair to ourselves, and treason to the 
cause of truth, to perpetuate the robbery beyond the necessities of its 
season. 

Most of the reasons which your correspondent quotes from Strype, 
are to shew that a table ought to be used in churches instead of an 
altar, which proves the reverse of his position, that Queen Elizabeth 
directed that what before had been an altar, should thereafter be called 
a table. The Romanist altar is an edifice generally containing: images 
and reliques; when this was removed, it was thought convenient to 
call the table used for the holy communion by some other name than 
altar, as that word was appropriated in the minds of the people, and 
was connected in their apprehension with the errors of Romanism. 

The habit of looking back to the reformers as to the sole founders 
of our faith, is a surrender of our privilege and blessing as members of 
the catholic and apostolic church. The reformers aimed to restore us to 
our state of liberty and truth; and the nearer we get back to the tone 
and maxims of the primitive church, the deeper will be the debt we 
owe them, In Newman on Romanism, (page 281, 282,) there is some 
information which bears much upon the matter, and which, indirectly 
and unintentionally, puts one on one’s guard against the peculiar 
way of thinking which belonged to some foreigners who connected 
themselves with the Reformation :— 

“ The church is not built upon individuals, nor knows individuals. We do not 
receive the (89) Articles from individuals, however justly celebrated, but as recom- 
mended to us by our church itself; and whether we judge of the church’s meaning, 
in imposing them, by the consent of her divines since their imposition, or by the in- 
tention of that convocation which immediately ratified them, we shall come to this 
conclusion, that, whatever have been the designs or feelings of individuals, she in- 
tends us to receive them as portions of Catholic teaching, as expressing and repre- 
senting that ancient religion which of old time found voice, and attained consistency, 
in Athanasius, Basil, Augustine, Chrysostom, and other primitive doctors. ‘This is 
plain, I say, to a demonstration, from the words of the convocation of 1571 ; which, 
when imposing the Thirty-nine Articles, also enjoined by canon, that ‘ preachers 
should be careful that they never teach aught in a sermon, to be religiously held and 


believed by the people, except that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and 


New Testament, and which the catholic fathers and ancient bishops have collected from 
that very doctrine,’ ” 


A church professedly using the teaching of “the catholic fathers and 
ancient bishops,’ does not withhold herself from using their accustomed 
language, unless on the ground of some circumstance not affecting 
them ; she does not so by fixed rule, but only as a temporary expedient, 
Where the compulsion is past, it seems agreeable to the spirit of a rea- 
sonable and genuine churchman to make use of the liberty which is 
his portion; and not go doggedly on, obeying the literalisms of a com- 
mand which in the intention is taken off and repealed, 
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The dismissal from our theology of the reverent terms referred to, 
now that the need of dismissing them is past, is, I fear, something 
worse than merely useless and trifling. When we speak of sacred 
things in a less reverent tone than we might, we are opening a path to 
worse consequences than are perhaps foreseen ; and after the experi- 
ence which many are aware of, in reference to the two terms which 
your correspondent complains of, one need anything, I think, but re- 
gret the re-introduction of language which one may hope will establish 
the maxims and feelings originally connected with it. In country 
churches I have myself more than once known the Lord’s table con- 
verted into a seat for the musicians; which, I think, would scarcely 
have happened, if the term altar, instead of table, had been in their 
thoughts. And with respect to the current notions of many religion- 
ists, on the nature of the holy communion, one should think that any 
authorized term would prove instructive and beneficial, which should 
carry with it the assurance, that “the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is therein verily and indeed taken and received.” Your cor- 
respondent expresses a fear that the use of the term sacrifice will guide 
to a belief in transubstantiation ; but we all know, that it was used 
among the primitive Christians for centuries, without betraying any 
relation to that presumptuous and irreverent doctrine. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, A Country CLERGYMAN. 


ALTAR AND SACRIFICE. 


mS 

though, in the present instance, he seems labouring under false alarm, 
and forgetful that abusus non tollit usus. Surely, the Romish perver- 
sion of the sacrifice in the holy eucharist, in asserting that the officiat- 
ing priest actually sacrifices our Lord, and that this service is of itself 
propitiatory, ought not to shut our mouths from maintaining the catholic 
verity, that the oblation of the elements of bread and wine is a sacrifice o 
thanksgiving, commemorative of the death of Christ. God forbid, that, 
by the suppression or denial of this, we should give the adversaries of 
the truth so great and gratuitous a triumph. For, that the eucharist 
is in this sense a sacrifice, the holy church throughout all the world 
hath witnessed, semper ubique et ab omnibus. The ancient liturgies, 
which were cited in a former number, (vol. vi. p. 402,) sufficiently 
establish this. 

But if “'T.G.” will be satisfied with no warrant but that of the 


English writers of the sixteenth century, I will endeavour to accom- 
inodate him. 


Sir,—lI respect the watchful jealousy which dictated “ T. G.’s’’ letter ; 


\ 

He will hardly acease Cranmer of being a papist, or of “ leaning 
towards the spérit of the Romish superstition.” It is well known, that 
the last sentence he uttered in St. Mary’s church, prior to his being 
burned, was in commendation of a book he had written on the sacra- 
ment against Gardiner, * which book teacheth so true a doctrine of the 
sacrament, that it shall stand at the last day before the judgment of 
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(iod, where the papistical doctrine shall be ashamed to shew her face.” 
This book had been attacked by Dr, Smith, who, among other things, 
had charged Cranmer with denying the sacrifice of the mass, or com- 
munion. According to “ T. G.,” Cranmer ought to have avowed and 
defended such a denial. Hear Cranmer himself:— 

«Then he (Smith) belieth me in two things, as he useth commonly 
throughout his whole book. The one is, that | deny the sacrifice of the 
mass, who, in my book, have most plainly set out the sacrifice of Chris- 
tian people in the holy communion or mass (if Dr. Smith will needs so 
term it); and yet I have denied that it is a sacrifice propitiatory for 
sin, or that the priest alone maketh any sacrifice there. or it is the 
sacrifice of all Christian people to remember Christ’s death, to laud 
and thank him for it, and to publish it, and shew it abroad unto others, 
to his honour and glory. ‘The controversy is not, whether in the holy 
communion be made a sacrifice or not, (for herein both Dr. Smith and 
I agree with the aforesaid council at Ephesus, ) but whether it be a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice or not, and whether only the priests make the said 
sacrifice; these be points wherein we vary, and ] say so far as the 
council saith, that there ts a sacrifice.’—(Fathers of the English 
Church, vol. in. p. 526.) 

It is curious that we, in the nineteenth century, should be accused 
of leaning to popery for using, in respect to the eucharist, the words 
of those who in the sixteenth century were burnt to death by the 
papists for opposing their errors on this very subject. 

We have had the testimony of one who had a share in preparing 
the Prayer Book and Articles. Next, let us hear one who was con- 
cerned in the second book of Homilies, Bishop Jewell, in his reply 
to Harding the Jesuit, cites with approbation Chrysostom—* We 
offer, indeed, but in remembrance of his death. This sacrifice is an 
example of that sacrifice ;’”’ then adds, “ Thus we offer up Christ, —that 
is to say, an example, a commemoration, a remembrance of the death 
of Christ, This kind of sacrifice was never denied.””—(Reply to 
Harding, Lond. 1609, p. 424.) 

Next, let us hear the church of England herself, in the very service 
of the holy eucharist:—“ O Lord and heavenly Father, we, thy 
humble servants, entirely desire thy fatherly goodness mercifully to 
accept THIS OUR SACRIFICE Of praise and thanksgiving.” 

In respect to the term altar, perhaps the words of the Son of God 
may satisfy “‘I’. G.” that it is no badge of popery :—“ If thou bring 
thy gift-to the aLrar, and there rememberest,’’ &c., which words 
were ever considered as spoken of Christian duties, and therefore of 
the Christian altar, not only by individual writers in the early ages, 
but by the church collectively, as may be seen by the citation of this 
passage in the ancient liturgies. 

“'T’. G.” will not, 1 hope, reprove us for obeying the advice of 
Cyprian, to which the English writers of the sixteenth century have 
affixed their (to him indispensable) seal, urging it upon us in the 
homilies “ to hold fast the Lord’s tradition, and to do that in the Lord’s 
commemoration which he himself did, he himself commanded, and his 
apostles confirmed.’? Now what did our Lord do in this matter? 
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That the feast of the passover, at which our eucharist was instituted, 
was not merely a feast, but a feast upon a sacrifice, “'T. G.” will 
hardly deny, as the scriptures expressly affirm it—“ It is the sacrifice 
of the Lord's passover,” (Exod, xii. 27 ;) as little probably will he 
deny that the mincha, or meat and drink offering,—that is to say, the 
bread and wine which accompanied the lamb, and which are the 
origin of our eucharist,—were parts of that sacrifice. It was, then, 
bread and wine which had been offered in sacrifice to God, that our 
Lord parted among his apostles, to be to them who receive it his life- 
giving body and blood, and enjoined them to do this in remembrance 
of him. So that, if the bread and wine which we administer to our 
people in the eucharist has not been offered in sacrifice to God, we 
depart from our Lord’s example, disobey his express command, run 
counter to the whole church of Christ from its foundation, act in 
defiance of the peremptory direction in the homilies, and can hardly 
have reason to believe that we celebrate a true eucharist. For Christ 
instituted the eucharist in the mincha; but our bread and wine is no 
mincha, if it be not offered in sacrifice to God. As to “the reasons” 
of certain divines in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, “why it was not conre- 
nient that the communion should be celebrated at the altar,” those divines 
have little reason to thank “ T. G.” for digging their paper out of 
oblivion; especially seeing that the church itself has overruled them, 
by “replacing the table to the original position of the altar,’ as 
“'T, G.” is forced to admit. I will not trespass upon your pages by 
arguing against these reasons, which serve only to shew how the 
pressure of an immediate danger warps the judgment of some sober 
men. But I will shew by the testimonies of the most eminent writers 
of that time what value is to be attached to them. I have already 
cited Jewell. If I add the testimonies of Hooker, Andrews, and 
Field, the two last of whom were chaplains to Queen Elizabeth, I 
conceive I shall have done enough to satisfy any reasonable person ; 
not that there will be any difficulty in adducing others, should it be 
desirable. ' 

Hooker speaks thus :—“ This bread hath in it more than the sub- 
stance that our eyes behold ; this cup, hallowed with solemn benedic- 
tion, availeth to the endless life and welfare both of soul and body ; 
in that it serveth as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities, and 
purge our sins, as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving.’”’—( Eccles. Pol. v. 67. 
Keble’s Edit. ii. 462. 

Andrews speaks thus :—“ This is it in the ewcharist, that answereth 
to the sacrifice in the passover; the memorial to the figure. ‘T'o them 
it was hoc facite in mei prefigurationem, Do this in prefiguration of me ; 
to us it is, Do this in commemoration of me. ‘To them prenuntiare, 
to us annuntiare; there is the difference. By the same rules that 
theirs was, by the same may ours be termed a sacrifice. . . . . Hence 
it is, that what names theirs carried, ours do the like, and the fathers 
make no scruple at it, no more need we. The apostle (in the tenth 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians) compareth this of ours 
to the immolata (the sacrifices) of the heathen, and (to the Hebrews) 
habemus aram (we have AN ALTAR) matcheth it with the sacrifice of 
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the Jews. And we know the rule of comparisons. They must: be 
ejusdem’ generis.” *— (Seventh Sermon on the Resurrection, 1641, 
. 453.) 

. Field speaks thus:—“ We have aAurars, in the same sort the fathers 
had, though we have thrown down the popish altars, We admit éhe 
eucharist to be rightly named a SACRIFICR, though we detest the blas- 
phemous constructions the papists make of it.” —( Field, Of the Church, 
Appendix, Oxford, 1628, p. 761.) A. P. P. 


CELEBRATION OF BAPTISM. 
“ Let all things be done decently and in order,” 


Sin,—It is earnestly to be wished, that every clergyman, when en- 
guged in performing the various offices of our church, would bear in 
mind and act upon this precept of the apostle, by faithfully adhering 
to the directions contained in the rubric, instead of subjecting them to 
his own individual caprice and ideas of expediency. Surely, the pre- 
sent is no time for negligence on such points, wae De from the 
hostility of those who dissent from the church, partly from the vague, 
lax, and imperfect notions respecting church discipline and religious 
ordinances, prevalent among the adherents of the church éhemselves, 
more than ordinary care and vigilance is required on the part of the 
clergy in the discharge of each and every part of their sacred func- 
tion. The letter of “@Aocaywy,” inserted in your last number, re- 
specting the careless and indecorous mode of performing the baptismal 
rite in his neighbourhood, induces me, Mr. Editor, to offer a few 
observations on certain points connected with the same subject which 
have recently come under my own notice. 

Happening, a short time ago, to enter a large church in the metro- 
polis, on the Sunday afternoon, during the time of celebrating bap- 
tism, I was struck with two manifest departures from the directions of 
the rubric, which in the first place enjoins, that “ The priest coming to 
the font, and standing there, shall say,” &c. Instead of this, the rite 
was administered from within the communion rails, a basin of water 
being placed on the communion table. 

In the next place, after the act of baptism, the rubric evidently in- 
tends the form expressive of reception into the church to be repeated 
over each of those baptized; inasmuch as the sign of the cross is to be 
impressed on the forehead of each at a particular part of that form. 
Instead, however, of this being done, when all the children (about 
eight) had been baptized, the form of reception was repeated once, in 
such a manner as to apply to all— We receive these children,” &c. 
Whether the signing of the cross was omitted, or impressed imme- 
diately after affusion, 1 did not observe; in either case, a breach of 
order is unavoidable. The additional fact of the sponsors being indis- 
criminately huddled together, and making no responses, is unfortunately 
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* Compare this with the third of the reasons adduced by “ ‘T. G.” 
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a circumstance of so common occurrence, that I shall not here dwell 


upon it. ‘To some persons these may no doubt appear ¢rivia/ matters, 
nevertheless— 





He nuge seria ducent 
In mala.” 


Nor can the “order and decency” enjoined by the apostle be main- 
tained, without the due observance of prescribed forms, which, though 
a subordinate, are still an indispensable, part of religion; the spirit of 
which (constituted as is human nature) would not long survive their 
extinction. The one great argument, however, for a strict adherence 
to prescribed forms in performing the ordinances of the church, and 
which overthrows every plea for their neglect or mutilation, is, that 
every clergyman has solemnly undertaken “ to keep and observe them, 
by the help of the Lord.” Let every one weigh well the words of 
Archdeacon Sharp on the observance of the rubric :-—“ We have by 
our subscriptions, at both ordinations, by one of our vows at the altar 
for the order of priesthood, by our subscriptions and declarations of 
conformity before our ordinary, and repetition of them in the church 
before our congregations, and likewise by our declarations of assent 
and consent, as prescribed in the act of uniformity ; I say, we have in 
all these several ways, tied ourselves down to a regular, constant, con- 
scientious performance of all and everything prescribed in and by the 
Book of Common Prayer, according to the usage of the church of 
England.” I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, R. 8. 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE DEITY. 


Sir,—I send you an extract from the last of the five learned discourses 
recently preached before the University of Oxford by the Rev. W. F. 
Hook.—Of the importance of the subject to which it relates there can 
be no doubt; and I therefore feel confident, that, if you concur in the 
observations which I shall annex to Mr. Hook’s statements, you will 
find a place for my communication in your Magazine. 


** The benevolence of the Deity is precisely thut attribute which natural religion finds 
it most difficult to establish. ‘The universe exhibits such marks of design, and of a de- 
signing mind, that the fool is scarcely in these days to be found who says in his heart, 
There is no God. And if there be a God, it will soon be admitted that he is a Being 
almighty; for to assert the contrary is to assume the existence of a cause prior to the 
first, and of a lawgiver higher than the highest. A God not omnipotent is no God, 
in the proper sense of the word. But though his eternal power of [and ?}] Godhead 
are thus clearly seen, whether, without the aid of revelation, we could say as much 
with respect to the divine benevolence and mercy, this may admit of a doubt. In 
pursuing this inquiry, the existence of evil meets us at every turn. The argument 
a priori that we can conceive no reason why the Deity should be malevolent, is merely an 
appeal to our ignorance. That there is more of happiness than of misery in the world, 
we may, indeed, gratefully acknowledge ; but still the question reeurs, if God be om- 
nipotent, why the evil at all? It is true that the design in all things is benevolent, 
the evil only incidental ; it is true, as Paley remarks, that evil is never the object of 
contrivance —but still, if God be almighty, why the incidental evil? The advocate 
for natural religion does, indeed, most satisfactorily shew that there is nothing in na- 
ture which argues the malevolence of the Deity; and that, admitting his benevolence 
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to be proved, it is easy to reconcile with the admitted fact, the existence of a certain degree 
of ineidental evil; but when he asserts the benevolence of the Deity as a fact to be 
proved by an appeal to the phenomena of nature, we can only say that he is, in this 
instance, prepared to receive evidence far less strong than any portion of that aggre- 
gate of evidence which, when brought forward in behalf of revelation, he rejects as 
insufficient. If, indeed, there were no other reasons to convince us of our need of a 
revelation, I should conceive this to be of itself sufficient, namely, that we want it to 
give us a full assurance, to produce in our minds a thorough conviction that the tre- 
mendous Being, whose power is irresistible, is all-merciful, as well as almighty. That 
God is love, is the sentence written in every page of the Bible, inscribed on every fact 
which the light of revelation enables us to interpret, and evinced pre-eminently and 
most gloriously, in that, while we were yet sinners, he gave his only begotten Son, to the 
end that all who believe in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. Admit this 
as a revealed fact, and then the arguments of philosophy are not to be withstood : 
then we can understand that it is not incompatible with divine benevolence to place certain of 
his creatures in a state of trial, while a state of trial presumes the possibility of evil ; 
then we can hear with patience the argument, that if the operations of nature are 
directed by general laws, what is good in the whole may be seemingly productive of 
evil to the individual ; that, without suffering, or at least the risk of suffering, there 
could be no room for prudence ou the one hand, or humanity on the other; that, if 
there were no pain, there could be no pity, without pity no benevolence, without be- 
nevolence no virtue. All these and such-like arguments it is most useful to dwell 
upon, when the mind can ever fall back with faith on the great foundation which has 
been revealed, that God is love.”— Five Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford by the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. pp. 122—124. 


The perusal of the above passage has suggested to me the following 
reflections :—The precepts of the gospel are eminently benevolent. 
But suppose the case were otherwise. Suppose they were malevolent. 
Suppose'the Author of the gospel had appointed mutual hatred instead 
of mutual dove to be the distinguishing badge of his disciples. Should 
we, in that case, have been as ready to admit the Divine origin of his 
religion as we are now? Surely not. No external evidence could 
have convinced us of it. Every miracle wrought in confirmation of it, 
we should have spurned as a lying wonder; and, if an angel from 
heaven had preached such a gospel to us, we should have held him 
accursed. But if, independently of revelation, we felt no conviction 
of the benevolence of God, we should have no more reason to ques- 
tion the Divine origin of a malevolent than of a benevolent religion. 
We do, then, independently of revelation, feel convinced that God is 
benevolent. If we inquire into the ground of this conviction, we shall 
find that it is foreed upon us, by the consideration of our own moral 
constitution. 

** There is,” says Bishop Butler, in the first of his Sermons on the Rolls, “ there 
is a natural principle of benevolence in man. If there be in mankind any disposition 
to friendship ; if there be any such thing as compassion (for compassion is momentary 
love); if there be any such thing as the paternal or filial affections ; if there be any 
affection in human nature, the object and end of which is the good of another ; this is 
itself benevolence.” 

On the other hand, as the same profound philosopher remarks— 


“There is no such thing as ill-will in one man towards another, emulation and re- 
sentment being away: there is no such thing as love of injustice, oppression, treachery, 
ingratitude ; but only eager desires after such and such external goods ; which, aceord- 
ing to a very ancient observation, the most abandoned would choose to obtain by inno- 
cent means, if they were as easy, and as effectual to their end.” 


Our natural disposition, then, is benevolent; and the malevolent 
feelings which we sometimes experience are to be accounted for en- 
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tirely by emulation and resentment. This disposition we received 
from God; and its benevolence is manifestly a perfection. Now it 
would be utterly absurd to doubt whether the Creator himself possesses 
a perfection which he has given to his creatures, (He that made the 
eye, shall He not see ? &c.)—that is, it would be utterly absurd to doubt 
whether God is as much disposed to benevolence as man is, But we 
find that man is entirely so disposed, exeept when under the influence 
of emulation or resentment. As, therefore, God’s omnipotence must 
totally exempt him from the grounds of emulation and resentment, he 
must be entirely disposed to benevolence. This argument appears to me 
almost conclusive ; and the following one appears quite so. We find 
within ourselves the principle of reflection, or conscience ; and when- 
ever we calmly listen to its voice, we find that conscience approves of 
benevolence, and disapproves of malevolence. Who planted this prin- 
ciple within us? The author of our moral constitution—God. Jf, 
then, God is not benevolent, he has implanted in us a principle which pro- 
nounces his own condemnation! These are arguments for the benevo- 
lence of God, quite independent of revelation; and they amount, I 
think, to a positive proof, 

Feeling convinced, on these grounds, of the benevolence of God, 
we look abroad into the world, and, as Mr. Hook remarks, “ the ex- 
istence of evil meets us at every turn.” For this we feel at a loss to 
account. We see, indeed, in many instances, that evil is made sub- 
servient to good, and we believe that it is so universally; but why the 
good is not effected without the instrumentality of evil, we know not.* 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for us; we cannot attain unto it.— 
But does revelation remove the difficulty ? Does revelation help us to 
this knowledge? By no means. It confirms our natural belief that 
God is benevolent; and it informs us how evil was introduced into 
the world ; but it does no¢ inform us how the existence of evil can con- 
sist with the benevolence of God. It does not enable us to “ under- 
stand that it is not incompatible with divine benevolence to place cer- 
tain of his creatures in a state of trial, while a state of trial presumes 
the possibility of evil.” It does not enable us to understand this. It 
only reassures us of the fact. ‘The grand object of the gospel, as a re- 
velation, is, not to assure us that God is benevolent, or to explain how 
the existence of evil can consist with his benevolence, but to assure 
us that the extension of his mercy to guilty beings like ourselves has 
been rendered consistent with his benevolence. Mr. Hook does not, I 
think, sufficiently bear in mind the distinction between benevolence and 
mercy. ‘hey are totally distinct, and sometimes opposed. The bene- 
volence of an earthly sovereign,—that is, his desire to promote the 
general wellare of his subjects,—may prevent his shewing mercy to a 
criminal; and we never could have discovered by the light of nature 
whether the plan of moral government which God’s benevolence (that 
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* Perhaps the production of the utmost quantity of good, without the instrumen- 
tality of evil, may involve as absolute a contradiction as the construction of a triangle, 
the angles of which shall be greater or less than two right angles, or a circle with 


unequal radii; that is, a triangle which is not a triangle, or a circle which is not a 
cirele. 
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is, his desire to promote the welfare, not of the human race only, but 
of the universe,) prompts him to pursue, admits of the exercise of 
mercy to offenders. To assure us that it does so—to tell us of a Re- 
deemer whose sufferings have answered all the ends for which punish- 
ment would have been inflicted upon us, and who is, therefore, able 
to save to the uttermost all who, with repentance and faith, come unto 
God by him—this is the object of the gospel. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, C.H. Craururp. 
Old Swinford Rectory, January 10th, 1837. 


P.S.—Mr. Hook, I am sure, is too zealous for the establishment of 
the truth, to feel offended at the freedom with which I have commented 


on what appears to me an erroneous passage in one of his able and 
learned discourses. 


PAYMENT OF PROTESTANT CLERGY IN IRELAND. 


Sir,—The complaints against the crying injustice, as it is called, of 
paying the protestant clergy of Ireland the tithes of the whole country, 
though they are the ministers of only one-ninth of the people, are loud 
and frequent, and many tolerably candid persons believe that there is 
some foundations for them. Without meaning to admit that it would 
be unjust to pay the whole tithe to the only persons who can lawfully 
claim it as theirs, (for both Roman catholics and presbyterians are 
seceders from the church in Ireland,) it may be shewn that the legal 
claim of the protestant clergy is only a trifle more than the fair share 
which would fall to them were the tithes of the country apportioned 
according to the number of persons belonging to the three leading de- 
nominations— protestant episcopalians, Roman catholics, and presby- 
terians. ‘The first named class being one-ninth of the population would, 
of course, have one-ninth of the tithe. Now, in 1831, according to 
Mr. Griffith, the annual value of the produce of the land in Ireland 
was 36,000,000/, ; consequently, the real tithe would be 3,600,000/., 
and the ninth of that, due to the protestant clergy, on the supposition 
of a proportional division of it to all parties, would be 400,0002. 
The actual amount of clerical tithe payable in Ireland was returned to 
parliament a few years ago at 507,367/. And as it is clear the clergy 
never get that sum, the balance which they would have to hand over 
to the other parties would not be a serious matter. How the landlords 
and lay impropriators would like to be called to account for the annual 
sum of more than three millions of which they have robbed the church 
is quite another affair. The proposed adjustment of the tithe question, 
even in the hands of those who are most friendly to the church, will 
lessen the amount of the tithes by twenty-five per cent., (126,3422.,) 
which will leave the protestant clergy 381,025/., a sum really less than 
the number of protestants would entitle them to claim. At present it 
is well known they are not receiving anything like half this sum, so 
that the complaints so loudly and frequently repeated have not even 
the shadow of a foundation. The protestant clergy do not get one-ninth 
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of the real tithe of Ireland. Let this fact be borne in mind, and all 
other reasonings on the subject may be thrown overboard, not as 
valueless, but as needlessly encumbering the question. 


Iam, &c., J. J. 
wWw— W—, Jan. 10, 1837. 





ST. PAUL’S SUPPOSED VISIT TO BRITAIN. 


Sin,—The Camden Professor of Ancient History has published “ A Lec- 
ture delivered in the University of Oxford” on “ The Supposed Visit of 
St. Paul in Britain,” in which he endeavours to rectify a “ mistake’ 
which, he admits, “ is adopted generally by British ecclesiastical 
writers, and is recommended on the authority of such names as Parker, 
Usher, Stillingfleet, Gibson, and Burgess.’””’ He who would desire to 
form a right conclusion on the subject of St. Paul’s visit to Britain, 
may perhaps accomplish his wish by perusing with attention Dr. 
Cardwell’s lecture, and Bishop Burgess’ tracts. 

Dr. Cardwell, however, has, at the close of his lecture, briefly re- 
ferred to the story of King Lucius, and as he attaches importance to 
the authority of Stillingfleet, whom he quotes, it may perhaps be desir- 
able that his readers should be made acquainted with the real opinion 
of this writer on the point in question. 

The quotations, as given by Dr. Cardwell, are very likely to mis- 
lead the reader, and seem indeed to justify his conclusion that Stil- 
lingfleet “ only admits it (though strong) as a possibility,” and does 
“not give it credence as a fact.’ The extracts, however, which 
would appear (at page 26) as one entire passage, are, in fact, two dis- 
tinct quotations; and the reference given at the foot of the page should 
have been made to two separate pages, (viz., 62 and 65.) The quota- 
tion given by Dr. Cardwell is thus :—* I do not deny that there was 
such a person in this island, or that he had royal authority in some 
purt of it, or that he was converted to Christianity at that time, or 
that the Christian church here flourished by his means.” Here Dr. 
Cardwell closes the quotation; and appends, without the slightest 
intimation of its being a distinct extract, a passage from page 65. 

Had Dr. Cardwell continued the former quotation, he would have 
somewhat more clearly demonstrated the opinion of Stillingfleet ; the 
passage continues thus :— That there was such a person who was a 
king and a Christian és proved, besides the concurrence of so many 
authors from Bede's time, from the two coins mentioned by Arch- 
bishop Usher,” &c. Again, at page 66, Stillingfleet quotes from the 
Monast. Angl. the following passage :—“ According to the instruc- 
tion of Eleutherius, Lucius settled the ecclesiastical order, and caused 
bishops to be ordained, and the Christian religion to be taught ;” and 
then adds, “there is nothing in all this account but what seems to 
have great probability in it.” 

From these two passages it will, I think, be allowed, that Stilling- 
fleet not only admitted as a possibility, but gave credence to as a fact, 
the history of King Lucius as adopted generally by British ecclesias- 
tical writers. I am, Sir, yours &c., E. C, H. 

Exeter, June 3rd, 1837. 
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ON THE RELIGION OF THE CHALDEEBS. 


Sir,—As the Chaldees occupy a conspicuous place in scripture history, 
and the origin of this people is much disputed, any remarks that tend 
to throw light on the subject may be thought to be not wholly unin- 
teresting. 

It is questioned by some whether biblical Chaldee, which is a Semitic 
idiom, can at all be brought into connexion with the language of the 
Chaldee Babylonians, whom they suppose to be of Japetic origin, 
Under these circumstances, therefore, we are not at liberty to draw 
any conclusions from the biblical Chaldee, but must confine ourselves 
to the native Chaldee names which are preserved in scripture, and it 
is from this source that I propose to derive my arguments concerning 
their religion. 

It has been often remarked that the Chaldee names, Belshazzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopolassar, &c., are derived from the Chaldee 
gods, Nebo and Bel. “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” (Isaiah, 
xlvi. 1,) and that these are not significant in biblical Chaldee. Now, 
if we look around for their meaning in other families of languages, we 
find that the word Nebo occurs in all the Indo-European dialects, with 
slight variations of meaning, as heaven, sky, clouds, &c.: Sanskrit, 
nabah ; Sclavonian, nebo ; Latin, nubes, nebula; Greek, vededn ; Ger- 
man, nebel ; Celtic, nef, neal: the Chaldee deity, Nebo, was, therefore, 
probably equivalent to the Latin Jupiter, in the sense of firmament, or 
visible hemisphere. 


“ Aspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant omnes Jovem.” 
Ewnivs in Cicero, 

And this, according to Strabo, was the genuine Persian worship : 
rov dupavov iyyoupevoe Aca (ot Tlepoac), lib. 15. 

With respect to Bel, the evidence is not so satisfactory ; that name 
is evidently distinct from the Canaanitish Baal, and it reached far into 
the Pelasgian countries of Asia Minor, (see Herodotus.) Servius (in 
/En. I. 733) states, that among the Assyrians, Belus signifies the sun, 
(apud Assyrios Bel dicitur, quédam sacrorum ratione, et Saturnus, 
et Sol.) According to Vallancey, the chief deity of the heathen Irish 
was Beal, the sun; and the old Irish name of the year was Bealaine, 
now corrupted into Bliadhain,—i. e., the circle of Belus, or of the sun. 

I'rom the names of these deities, —Nebo, the firmament, and Bel, the 
3un,—we have reason to infer that the Chaldees followed the same re- 
ligion (of light) as the Medes and Persians. The conjecture is con- 
firmed by the fact, that in Nebuchadnezzar's army, among the other 
high functionaries of the empire—the Rab Saris, the Rab Shakeh, the 
Rab Tebach—we find a Rab Mag, the Desturan Destur, or Chief of 
the Magi, (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13.) 

Rosenmiller, following Michaelis, derives the Chaidee-Babylonians 
from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea. In his commentary on 
Isaiah, xxiii. 13, he says, “Chaldzi hic sunt intelligendi septentrionales 
illi, qui ex patria sua, (in vicinia Ponti Euxini, ubi Chalybum regionem 
habent geographi veteres, ) duce Nabochodonosare primo, eruperunt ; de- 
Victisque aliis gentibus, australibus, Babylonem, ipsam quoque devictam, 
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ingentis regni sedem fecerunt.”” I conclude with observing that a small 
but fierce and predatory tribe to the north of Armenia is mentioned by 
Xenophon, under the name of Chaldeei: and that we have the express 
testimony of Herodotus, that the inhabitants of these regions were for- 
merly sun-worshippers : the Massagetee, who dwell near Caucasus and 
the river Araxes, sacrifice horses to their only deity, the sun, (lib. J, 
sub fin.) W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


APPENDIX TO THE PAPER ON CONFIRMATION.—I, 
(Continued from vol. xi. p. 542.) 
Other specimens, appended to the Orders for Baptism. 


From the Monastery of Gillone. Cire. 780. (Martene de Antiqu Rit. 
Lib. I. c. 1. Art. 18. Ord. 6.) 


The bishop cones to the font, having a seat placed in the church where he 
pleases, sitting upon it, and the mfants are carried before him, and he gives to 
eacha stole, casule, and chrismale, and ten silicas, and they are clothed. (1 know 
not what to make of silica, unless it is for siliqua, a bean.) But when they are 
clothed, let them be arranged in order, as they are written in circuit ; and the 
inshop prays over them, pes a cross in their foreheads with chrism, with invo- 
cation of the Holy Trinity, and delivers to them the sevenfold grace of the 
Holy Ghost. 

(a.) Almighty Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hast regenerated, &c. 

Afterwards, he signs him on the forehead with chrism, saying, The sign of 
Christ unto eternal life. Amen. Especially taking care that they do not omit 
this, because then they confirm all baptism in the name of Christianity. After 
this they go to mass, and all communicate ; this also taking care of, that after 
they are baptized they take no food, nor are put to the breast, before they com- 
municate in the sacrament of Christ's body ; and on all the seven days’ of Easter 
let them always go to mass, and offer for themselves, and all communicate. 


From the same. (Martene, ut supra. Ord. 7.) 


The order for baptizing a sick person. 

After baptism, and the sacerdotal unction, there follows— 

And the mfant isclothed. And if the bishop be present, it is right to confirm 
immediately with the chrism, and afterwards to communicate. And if the bishop 
is not present, let him be communicated in the body and blood of the Lord before 
he be put to the breast, or receive anything after baptism. 


From the Church of Rheims. 800. (Martene, ut supra. Ord. 8.) 


After the children are taken up out of the font. But the bishop goes out of 


the font, having a scat arranged m the same church, and the children are brought 
to hun, and he gives a stole, a casule, and chrismal, and ten silicas, and they are 
clothed ; and so on, as above. . 


From the Monastery of Chelle. 800. (Martene, as above. Ordo 10.) 


And the child is clothed in his garments. But if the bishop be present, it is 
right that he should be immediately confirmed with chrism, and afterwards com- 
municate. But if the bishop be absent, let him be communicated 
saying thus—The body of our Lord, &c. 


by the presbyter, 





(Nee Sapa! 
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From the same. After baptism of a sick person. 


Communicate him, and confirm him, if the bishop be present. 





From the Monastery of St.Germain’s. 900. (Martene, as above, Ordo 11.) 
The same rubric as in that of Chelle. 





From the Monastery of Jumiege. 1032, (Martene. Ordo 13.) 
The same rubric. 


as eee 


From the Church of Apamea. Cire. 1200. (Martene. Ordo 14.) 


Then if the bishop be present, it is right that he be confirmed with chrigm 
immediately, and cmmunicated, according to the custom of some churches. But 
if he be absent, let hum be communicated by the presbyter. But infants, who do 
not know how to eat or drink, are communicated either® with'a leaf, or with a 
Singer, dipped in the blood of the Lord, and placed in their mouths, the priest 
saying— 

The body, with the blood, of our Lord Jesus Christ, guard thee unto 
eternal life. 

But if’ they are more advanced in age, they are communicated after the ac- 
customed manner. But at Rome, where the pontiff baptizcs some of the boys, he 
goes to the consignatory, and there chrisms the infants. 


From the Church of Vienne. 1500. (Martene, as above. Ordo 16.) 


And if the archbishop perform the office (of baptism) he ought instantly to con- 
firm the infant. 


This is the latest instance in the West of the practice of infant confirmation. 





From the First and Second Prayer-books of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth’s 
Liturgy, and the Scotch Prayer-book. 


CONFIRMATION, WHEREIN IS CONTAINED A CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN. 


Lo the end that confirmation may be ministered to the more edifying of such as 
shall receive it, according unto St. Paul’s doctrine, who teacheth that all things 
should be done in the church to the edification of the same, tt is thought good 
that none hereafter shall be confirmed but such as can say, in their mother tongue, 
the articles of the faith, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
can also answer to such questions of this short catechism as the bishop, or such as 
he shall appoint, shall, by his discretion, appose them in. And this order is most 

convenient to be observed for divers considerations. 

First, because that when children come to the years of discretion, and have 
learned what their godfathers and godmothers promised for them in baptism, they 
may then themselves, with their own mouth, and with their own consent, openly 
before the church, ratify and confirm the same; and also promise that, by the 
grace of God, they will evermore endeavour themse lves faithfully to observe and 
keep such things as they, by their own mouth and confession, have assented unto. 

Secondly, forasmuch as confirmation is ministered to them that be baptized, 
that, by imposition of hands and prayer, they may receive strength and defence 
against all temptation to sin, and the assaults of the world and the devil, it is 
most meet to be ministered when children come to that age, that partly by, the 

Jrailty of their own SJlesh, partly by the assaults of the world and the devil, they 
begin to be tn dunger to fall into sundry kinds of sin. 

“Thirdly, for that it is agreeable with the usage of the church in times past, 
whereby it was ordained that confirmation should be ministered to them that 
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were of perfect age, that they, being instructed in Christ’s religion, should openly 
profess their own faith, and promise to be obedient unto the will of God. 

And that no man shall think that any detriment shall come to the children, by 
deferring of their confirmation, he shall know for truth that it is certain, by 
God's word, that children being baptized (1. B. of Edw. VI. if they depart out 
of this life in their infancy] have all things necessary for their salvation, and be 
undoubtedly saved. 

Here follows the catechism. 

And the bishop shall confirm them in this wise :— 


CONFIRMATION ; 07, laying on of hands. 


Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

Answer. Which hath made both heaven and earth. 
Minister. Blessed is the name of the Lord. 
Answer. Henceforth, world without end. 

Minister. Lord, hear our prayer. 

Answer. And let our cry come unto thee. 


[1 B. of Edw. VI. Minister. The Lord be with you. Answer. And with 
thy Spirit.) 

Let us pray. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hath vouchsafed to regenerate these 
thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them forgive- 
ness of all their sins, strengthen them, we beseech thee, (O Lord,) with thy 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and daily increase in them thy manifold gifts of 
grace, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and 
ghostly strength, the Spirit of knowledge and true godliness, and fulfil them 
(O Lord) with the Spirit of thy holy fear. [1 B. of Edw. VI. Answer.} 
Amen. 

1 B. of Edw. VI. 


Then shail the bishop lay his hand 
Minister. 


upon every child severally, saying— 


Sign them, (O Lord,) and mark them 
to be thine for ever, by the virtue of 
thy holy cross and passion. Confirm 
and strengthen them with the inward 
unction of thy Holy Ghost, mercifully 
unto everlasting life. Amen. 

Then the bishop shall cross them in 
the forehead, and lay his hands upon 
their heads, saying — 

N. I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross, and lay mine hand upon thee, in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

And thus shall he do to every child, 
one after another. And when he hath 
laid his hand upon every child, then 
shall he say— 

The peace of the Lord abide with 
you. 

Answer. And with thy Spirit. 


Then shall the bishop say, 
Let us pray. . 
Almighty, everlasting God, which maketh us both to will and to do those 


Defend (O Lord) this child, with 
thy heavenly grace, that he may con- 
tinue thine for ever, and daily in- 
crease in thy Holy Spirit, more and 
more, until he come to thine everlast- 
ing kingdom. Amen. 


things that be good and acceptable unto thy Majesty, we make our humble 
supplications unto thee for these children. Upon whom, after the example of 
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thy holy apostles—[and so on to the end of the prayer, as it stands in our 
Common-Prayer-book. } 

Then the bishop shall bless the children, saying thus— 

The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
be upon you, and remain with you for ever. Amen. 

Nore. The Rubric which stands at the end of the office in owr prayer-books, 
** And there shall none be admitted to the holy communion until such time as 
he [can say the catechism and 2 B. Edw. VI. Scotch] be confirmed, 
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An Essay concerning the Nature of Man. By John Dayman. London: Long- 
man & Co, 1837. pp. 159. 


A review of Mr. Grinfield’s late work, it will be observed, gave rise 
to a rebuke from an anonymous correspondent, whose letter and the 
reply of the reviewer will be found in the last number of this Maga- 
zine. ‘The reviewer, on more accounts than one, deprecated the discus- 
sions opened by Mr. Grinfield. They had been entered upon by him, 
no doubt, with the best and purest motives; but they were on points 
where every step is surrounded with difficulty ; and, among other rea- 
sons, one which the reviewer did not bring forward, but which weighed 
much with him, was, the consideration that such abstruse matters are 
usually those in which men are the most likely to lose their temper, 
as well as, in some instances, their time. The volume now under 
review is one to which the same objection will apply, and perhaps 
with still greater force. Mr. Dayman seems a worthy, well-inten- 
tioned kind of man, who, thinking mankind had got into metaphysical 
difficulties about the soul and body, imagines that he shall reconcile 
philosophy and Christianity by abolishing all notion of the soul, as 
separate from the body. He seems to have a lurking suspicion 
(p. 157) that “ this view of Christianity will be called materialism,’ 
though what other name he could have expected must remain an 
enigma worthy of the powers of Gfdipus to solve. There is one cir- 
cumstance, however, which distinguishes Mr. Dayman from Mr. Grin- 
field. ‘The latter has undertaken a subject which, at all events, lies 
within the reach of his reading ; the other, in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the sense of the scriptures on the question of which he treats, con- 
fessedly goes beyond the circle to which he ought to confine himself. 
He honestly confesses that it is his misfortune not to understand He- 
brew, (p. 3,) and yet he criticizes the metaphysical vocabulary of that 
language, and draws one of his conclusions from its barrenness, ( pp. 3], 
32.) No offence is meant to Mr. Dayman by alluding to this defi- 
ciency of his, which he most freely admits; but it does seem a neces- 
sary ingredient in a critical inquiry into the meaning of the Hebrew 
scriptures! As an instance of the mistakes into which criticism on the 
use of words in Hebrew writers, without a knowledge of the language, 
may lead an author, it is to be observed, that Mr. Dayman lays down, 
in chapter iii., the various senses in which the word %3W3 (Nishmuh) 
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is used; and the very first quotation by which he illustrates his posi- 
tion is a passage in which that word does not occur, but the other term, 
WD3 (Nephesh), is used; and so also of the other passages adduced, 
where the reviewer has been able to verify the reference—(these are 
Gen. xii. 5; Exod. xii. 4; Lev. iv. 2.) There is some mistake in the 
other references, and for this purpose it is not worth while to verify 
them. These passages are quoted to shew that the word AWW (he 
ought to say WJ) is used in the sense of individuals. Let us see how 
it fares with the next series of passages, adduced to prove that the 
same word is used for the mere animal life, whether of men or beasts. 
It happens again that the same mistake is made. Mr. D. is right that 
the same word is used in these two cases, but he is totally in the dark 
as to what that word is. In the midst of all this floundering about a 
single word of Hebrew, Mr. Dayman has yet the modesty to call the 
translators of the Bible to account for presuming to translate the same 
word by the different senses of “ soul” and “ life,’ (p. 16.) Now it 
happens, unfortunately for this new revision of our translation, (which 
is entirely in the spirit of the modern march of mind, as abrogating all 
necessity of studying any subject in order to write and judge concern- 
ing it,) it. unfortunately happens, that, in the instances here quoted, 
our translators have done no such thing. They have certainly trans- 
lated AY WD). in one case, “ a living soul;’’ and in the other, when 
applied to animals, by the phrase of “ creature that hath life.’’ But 
the word which they translate “ life,”’ or “ living,” happens to be the 
term 7, which is used as an attributive of WHI, and is constantly 
used in this sense. In Gen. ii. 7, on which this unlucky piece of cri- 
ticism oceurs, both the words 7W3WI and WHI are used; and of the 
first of these, Aben Ezra says, that it is (when applied to the life or 
soul) exclusively applied to the soul of man, while WD) is used indiscri- 
minately of men and animals. Into the justice of this remark of Aben 
Kizra, the reviewer has not inquired sufficiently to pronounce any de- 
cision upon the matter, but the distinction is one familiar to every 
scholar, from the well-known passage of the Roman satirist, where he 
determines that the common Author of nature gave to animals and 
men the vital principle called anima, but to man alone the animus. 
The Hebrew word, however, it must be honestly confessed, applies, 
notwithstanding Aben Ezra’s rule, to the breath of man, as in the pas- 
sage of Gen. i. 7. Thus much must suffice to shew the rashness of 
Mr. Dayman’s endeavour to criticize the Old Testament, and to draw 
conclusions from the words used in it, without even the means of 
ascertaining what those words are.* The reviewer has not time, nor is 
there sufficient space here, were he inclined and able to cope with the 
whole subject, to put forth any elaborate argument on this momentous 
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* Another proof of the advantage of a little knowledge of Hebrew will be found in 
Mr. Dayman’s criticism on Gen. iii. 19. He does not seem to know whether thou 
is included in the verb, as in the case of the words, “thou wast taken,” or is ex- 
pressed by the pronoun. But how an address could be made to an individual, except 


by the use of ** thou,” or an equivalent in the form of the verb, does not appear. So 


that Mr. D.’s conclusion, that the whole organized being must be meant, is one of 
the little peculiarities of interpretation for which this volume is remarkable. 
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subject; his object is only to shew that this writer is venturing beyond 
his depth. But, if no great authority in Hebrew, Mr. Dayman may 
be supposed at least a critic in Greek, or he would hardly venture to 
discuss the meaning of the New Testament in such an important par- 
ticular, Let the reader then next look into p. 110 of this volume, 
and he will find the following passage :— 


« Mat. x. 28.—‘ And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.’ 

“ Parallel text, St. Luke, xii. 4, 5. 

“In this passage, c@pa, the body, is evidently used by our Saviour to signify the 
mere animal life of man; and Wyn, the soul, to denote his intellectual faculties; the 
one subject to the common lot of mortality, the other at the resurrection in the dis- 
posal of God alone. ‘The parallel text from St. Luke has no allusion to the soul. 

‘* To avoid useless repetitions, the reader is again requested to refer to chap. iii, 
where the various senses in which the term Yvxn is used throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, are endeavoured to be explained, and which appear to be so equally applicable 
to the use of the same word in the New Testament, that it would be a waste of time 
to quote passages in support of that opinion. Vide Mat. xi. 29, xvi. 26, (par. text, 
Mark, viii. 36, 37,) xii. 18; Mark, xii. 30, 33; xiv. 34; Luke, i. 46; ii. 35; xii. 
19, 20.” 

W hat reason does he allege for our receiving this interpretation of 
his,—viz., that Wvyy is his intellectual faculties, and odépa, his animal 
life? But even if it be so, surely the one is distinguished evidently 
enough from the other! But Mr. Dayman will probably urge, that 
our Saviour means that they who can only kill the body cannot 
prevent its resurrection; and those who can take this on his authority 
will probably take many other of his opinions on an equally safe 
foundation. But what does he say himself about eda, in another part 
of his book? He quotes St. Paul (1 Cor. xv.85—58), and then adds:— 


* T will not mar the force of this admirable discourse (which, from several passages 
in the second epistle to the members of the same church, appears to have had the 
happiest effects, numbers of the mistaken converts renouncing their errors,) by any 
amplifications of my own, but will merely observe to those who do not understand 
Greek, that the word oapa, * body,’ which St. Paul constantly uses throughout this 
chapter in relation to man, both in this life and after the resurrection, like that by 
which it is translated, is invariably applied to denote material substance alone; and 
that throughout the whole composition there is not the remetest allusion to a re- 
union, at the resurrection, of any two substances (soul and body) which had been 


previously divided by death.” 

What do the words “invariably applied” refer to? Are they limited 
to the use of oda in this passage, or do they apply to its use else- 
where? If they apply to its use elsewhere, what becomes of the eri- 
ticism on Mat. x. 28; and how comes copa mvevparixoy, in this very 
place, to mean, according to him, “ spiritual body, his intellectual 
faculties’’ ? 

All this appears to the reviewer an arbitrary kind of criticism, which 
is not fitted to educe the truth on a difficult and abstruse subject; but, 
in order to lay before the reader what this book professes to prove, it 
will be necessary to enter on a few more details. 

Mr. D., then, conceives that the scripture doctrine is clearly the 
doctrine of the materiality of the soul; that the notion of an immaterial 
spirit connected with it is an heathen refinement, introduced into the 
notions of the Jews by their intercourse with foreign nations after the 
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captivity, He has collected a vast number of passages of scripture 
relations to this subject, which he quotes at full length ; and after Bier 
preting them according to his own views, he determines that “the 
then notion (for it deserves no better name) of a material body and 
immaterial and immortal soul, when applied to the scheme of religion 
laid down in the Bible, is full of inconsistencies, requires the most un- 
warrantable assumptions, and cannot, without such a force being put 
on the words of scripture as ought never to be allowed, (and which its 
advocates themselves would allow in no other case,) be made to agree 
with it at all.”—(p. 148.) | 
Mr. Dayman appears to think that this interpretation of scripture is 
necessary in order to reconcile it with the present state of philosophy. 
He accuses the metaphysicians of the last two centuries of having 
maintained very strenuously the immaterial view, and that when it 
was thus, as it appeared, indissolubly connected with Christianity, the 
researches of anatomy induced anatomists to reject Christianity alto- 
gether because they were convinced that immaterialism is untenable. 
One is, however, inclined to ask, whether anatomy really has taught 
such a result? That many have been led away by the study of it, 
and when they have spent all their energies and all their time in ex- 
amining the body, have failed to turn their thoughts to the soul, and 
have never risen above the atmosphere of the dissecting-room, may be 
a fact, and if a fact, it isa melancholy one; but it proves nothing as 
to the lessons which anatomy, properly pursued, teaches, nor as to the 
results obtained from it by minds of a higher order. One is inclined 
to ask, whether modern researches have added a single probability to 
the doctrines of materialism, and whether they have shewn any por- 
tion of the matter which composes our frames to be anything beyond 
an organ of ¢ransmission to the thinking being? There may be scep- 
tical anatomists, and, unhappily for the world, they may be made 
lecturers, and publish lectures on physiology; but the doctrines they 
advocate are repudiated with scorn and indignation by the purer spi- 
rits and the higher intellects which have adorned a profession thus 
desecrated by some of its unworthy members, 

What research Mr. Dayman may have bestowed on, the physiolo- 
gical part of the question, the reviewer has no means of judging; but 
it strikes him as rather strange, (not to say inconsistent with the pre- 
sent state of science) to assume this side as anything like proved. In 
conclusion, it shall only be said, that although some passages of scrip- 
ture relating to this point may be dark, and create difficulties, there 
scarcely could be an attempt which savoured more of rashness than 
the endeavour to prove materialism to be the doctrine of scripture. 















































The Truths of Protestantism contrasted with the Errors of Popery; and the 
Character of Popery as illustrated in the history of past and present times ; in 
a series of Lectures by Ministers of the City and Presbytery of Glasgow, 
1836, 1837. Glasgow: M‘Phun. London: Cotes. 1837. 

Wune the true and consistent son of the church of England will ac- 

knowledge that the ground afforded by his own church, and those 

churches which symbolize with her, gives, if not the only effectual 
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method of opposing popery, at least the safest and most tenable, he is 
ready also to confess, that the grievous errors and mischiefs of pope 
may be ably pointed out and exposed Sy members of other religious 
communities. He may not be able to go the whole length of the argu- 
ments used by them to maintain their own position, but to a consi- 
derable extent their arguments will coincide, and especially where the 
object is to expose the unsoundness of the arguments used by their 
common opponent. In this point of view, the above series of Lectures 
will be found an useful auxiliary in meeting the modern efforts of 
popery in England. It is written, in part, by well known and able 
authors—such as Mr. Gibson and Mr, Lorimer,—and it takes notice 
of the very latest attempts of Romanists to proselytize England, parti- 
cularly the mission of Dr. Wiseman, His remarks about the philoso- 
phical converts to Romanism, and also his comparison of Romanist 
and protestant missions, are ably met. These seem to the reviewer 
the most valuable parts of the work, in which, of course, there are 
some statements (especially those about Laud and the apostolical suc- 
cession, No. 10, p. 49,) from which a member of the church of Eng- 
land cannot but dissent. But this will not, of course, vitiate the ex- 
cellent portions of the work above alluded to. 





The Acts of the Apostles, and Epistles, historically and geographically delineated 
according to Greswell’s arrangement, &¢., (size of the Chart, 5 feet by 4 feet 
6 inches.) By R. Mimpress. London: Wertheim. 8vo. 1837. 
Tue former charts of Mr. Mimpress are already so well known as to 
need no commendation here. ‘The task was not an easy one to ‘ar- 
range and represent so clearly, in charts and pictures, the whole gospel 
history ; and it has certainly not been without its difficulties to reduce 
the later portion of the bible history to the same form. It is divided 
into seven distinct portions, and every aid is afforded by Mr. Mimpress 
to the study of this portion of the gospel history that a clear arrange- 
ment and convenient division can give. These works deserve general 
encouragement, from their obvious utility in facilitating the acquisition 
of an accurate knowledge of the facts of our religion, from the pai 
which have been devoted to them, and from the successful attainment 
of the objects aimed at. ‘ 


Temples, Ancient and Modern; or, Notes on Church Architecture. By William 
Bardwell, Architect. London: Fraser and Williams. Large 8vo, 1837. . 


Mr. BaRowWELL will be known to many of the readers of this Maga- 
,zine as having competed at Cambridge for the building of the Fitawil- 
liam Museum, by a model which, although unsuccessful, was admired 
as a most splendid design by many in the University. The. present 
work goes over a very large extent of subjects, and. is illustrated 
by a very large number of engravings, which render it very interest- 
ing, and it is surprising how so many can be furnished at the price at 
which the volume is sold. Mr. Bardwell begins his work with @ most 
strenuous advocacy of a national established church. There is a 
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very, proper and just plea entered also in defence of the cathedrals, of 
this land, and some good remarks illustrative of the adyantages re- 
sulting from such establishments. It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Bardwell is ofie whose mind is rightly disposed towards the church, 
and it is to be hoped that he may have the means of erecting some 
lasting monument of the s ul application of his talents and of his 
attachment. His work embraces a great variety of subjects, as its title 
indicates,—the Egyptian temples, the Grecian, the Gothic, and the 
nondescript, as too many of our own churches are to be classed. It 
is impossible to enter into any further analysis of its contents, and it 
will be sufficient merely to recommend it generally to the lovers of 
the fine arts. | aS" 


Faith and Hope: Two Sermons preached for the Degrees of B.D. and D.D,, in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, and delivered also in the Parish Church of St, 
Peter's, Dublin, April 2nd and 9th. By Mortimer O'Sullivan, DD, “Dublin : 
Curry & Co. 8vo. 1837. pp. 38. a) 


AFTER encountering some of the disagreeables attendant. on the task 
of reviewing, it is a pleasure and refreshment to meet with two such 
masterly performances'as these. Mr. O'Sullivan has also visited us in 
England so often, like the storm petrel, in seasons of trouble and anxiety, 
oes trouble caused by him, but such as brought him from his, home,) 
at it is agreeable to see him, when at leisure to discuss. subject of 
Christian comfort and consolation. It is almost needless to say, that 
these sermons are Christian in their conception, and, though calm and 
philosophical in their tone, eloquent in their thoughts and expressions. 
Every one who loves such high qualities ought to read these pages. 


The Ministerial Witness to the Gospel. A Sermon preached at Holy-Rhood 
Church, Southampton, at the Visitation of the Ven. C. J. Heare, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, on Tuesday, April 25,1837. By the Rev. W. Orger, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. James’, Shirley. 


Tats Sermon is one among the melancholy proofs, too common in our 
days, that zeal is not always either tempered with discretion, or accord- 
ing to knowledge. Mr. Orger appears to consider that by telling his 
brethren that they must preach the one word—the one Gospel—that 
they must bear other witness also—that Christ must be witnessed ‘in 
the pulpit—Christ among our people—Christ in the lecture-room— 
Christ in our schools ;’ that ‘Christ must also be in our life’ and 
by other expressions of this kind, he has taken the most effectual 
method of inducing them to promote the glory of God, and of instruct- 
ing them how they are to do so. No one can deplore more strongly 
than the writer of this notice the evils that may be caused by clergy 
who do not endeavour, at least, to live up to their profession,—the 
evils of a worldly-minded race of men, who are either too much oecu- 
pied in secular affairs, or devoted to vain and frivolous amusements 
and pursuits, But he is far from thinking that the best mode of in- 
troducing a higher tone of feeling and practice among such is by 
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launching forth into common-place declamation like ' the following 
sentences :— ves his 


“ But there is listlessness in some, and dislike to labour ; and there are shepherds 
under the Chief Shepherd often found in the fold of the strangor and the enemy :—a 
pack of cards in the hand instead of the Bible—in the ball-room instead of in the 
closet—on the race-course instead of in the round of ministerial visits to the sick and 
dying. Paul, we know, would have not gone from preaching Jesus at the A 
to the Apéuog or the Theatre, unless it were to witness against its enormities, to 


call men to the knowledge of the truth.” 


But waiving this point, it is requisite to see Aow Mr. Orger, if the 
clergy were inclined to take him for their example, would have them 
preach. After telling us that “the law must be preached as well as 
the gospel, that to preach Christ is to preach piety, and to preach 

iety is to preach morality,”—after telling us that “ our Saviour, and 
Patil, and Peter, and James, and John, preached the law,” &c.,—that 
in the sermon on the mount is found “ evangelical principle carried out 
into legal practice’’—there is the following luminous statement :— 


‘* But if the Gospel of the grace of God must be preached legally, the law must be 
preached eviliipelically. The law is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. To the smitten sinner and 
the mourning saint (because of the broken law), the Gospel is always of the grace of 
God ; and the Lord the Spirit is the source of man’s legality, through faith in the 
Lord Jesus; the Lord the Spirit is the power of man’s legality, through faith in the 
Lord Jesus; and all man’s legality, after all, through its mere illegality, is thrown 
into the censer of Jesus to he purged of its dross, and to be presented holy and unblam- 
able before God. Christ, then, is our salvation, and obedience to the law of Christ 
our evidence that we are in a state of salvation by Christ.” 


Mr. Orger, however, is fully at liberty to take his own mode of 
preaching, and of recommending it to others; but one thing he is not 
at liberty to do, which he has done, and that is, to attribute opinions td 
his brethren in the church which they do not hold, and then to hold 
them up to indignation for those imputed opinions. He professes to 
lament that there are divisions in the church; and can he really think 
that such language as the following is calculated to win his brethren 
to a right mind, or to heal divisions among us ?— 


“ And in treating of the Ministerial Witness of the Gospel, it is impossible to avoid 
saying somewhat of those dangerous, not novel but ancient, heresies which have of 
late sprung up again, like foul weeds in the garden of the Lord, to shew that these are not 
witness to the Gospel of the grace of God. 1 know well that they are learned men, and zea. 
lous men, and men who walk, so far as men can, in all the commandments of the law blame- 
less, who teach and preach thus falsely. But this should not prevent any one, howsoever 
lowly, from crying aloud against them. On an occasion like this it is a duty to fey not, 
to lift up the voice like a trumpet, to shew even the leaders their transgression. And God 
hath chosen foolish things to confound the wise, and weak things to confound the mighty, 
and things which ure not to bring to nought things that are. 

“* Now we may comprise all necessary to be said on that part of our subject towhich 
I am now addressing myself, under two heads :—- 

‘**I, The asserted insufficiency of Scripture for Christian instruction, afid the con- 
sequent necessity for Tradition. 

“II. The asserted power of the Sacraments of the Church. 

“ 1.—It is said that the Holy Scriptures are not sufficient vehicles of Christian ne- 
cessary knowledge, and therefore that Apostolic Tradition, transmitted through the 
Fathers, must be used to supply the lack—and such tradition, in this its necessity and 
its existence, is now, by some divines of the Anglican Chureb, maintained as it hath 
been always maintained by the Church of Rome.” 


Vou, XIL.—July, 1837. K 
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In charity to Mr. Orger it must be supposed that he writes this:in a 
misapprehension of the views of those whom he designs to attack. Does 
he know any one who, in the church of England, maintains tradition as 
it hath always been maintained in the church of Rome? Does he know 
what the opinions of those whom he attacks, and what the opinions of 
the Romanists are? If he does, he must be grievously warped in 
mind to.represent them thus. The writer of this notice might not en- 
tirely agree with those whom Mr. O. has singled out for this anathema, 
as to tradition, but is there any offence in considering the church as 
a witness of the truth, ‘as a witness and keeper of Holy Writ’ 
(Art. xx.) ? and, while the Romanist appeals to tradition for things 
not revealed in Scripture, or traditions still undefined,* is there any offence 
in saying, that the tradition of the universal church, as tt is embodied in 
the Apostles’ Creed, is not only a confirmation of our interpretation of 
Holy Writ, but often an useful introduction to the doctrines of the 
Bible, and an explanation which it would inconvenience the church 
to be deprived of? Indeed, to this point one may call a witness to 
whom Mr. Orger will not make exception—viz., Mr. Orger himself. 

“‘ They [the Fathers] defined for us, thus positively and negatively, the Canon of the 
New Testament—for that we thank God: and they do something more ;—for, in 
conclusion on this point we may agree with Faxnex (I think), that if we find a Church 
practice observed, or even a Church doctrine maintained by the Fathers, which we 
derive inferentially and circumstantially, rather than by distinct injunction, from the 
Bible, we may take the observance and the tenet of the early Church to be confirma- 
tory of our interpretation of the Bible, and nothing more.” 

But it would be endless to mark all that there is in this sermon which 
calls for animadversion, on the score of rashness and uncharitable deal- 
ing with our brethren. Supposing it to be quite certain, that nobody 
ever was, nobody is, and nobody ever will be, in the right, but 
Mr. Orger himself, he does not, it seems to the writer, go the Christian 
or the right way to work to bring men over to his views. He speaks 
of peace, and laments the divisions of the church, all the while laying 
about hiin with a two-edged sword, and smit’ » those of his brethren 
who do not entirely agree with him, as if the) re the worst of his 
foes. To do this ignorantly, too, and with such miserable reasoning as 
he has often exhibited, (see, for instance, his dissertation on the word 
certainty in the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel,) is only calculated 
to strengthen those whom he opposes in their own views, and to induce 
other men, who can reason, to join them, if nothing more can be said 
against them. 

There is one point more to which one may advert before closing 
this notice, which certainly is far longer than the sermon deserves, but 
no shorter notice would have given ground for the severe censure, 
which, in truth, appeared to be due to it. That point is, the extreme 
coarseness of some expressions and parts. What can one say of a 
visitation sermon which recommends a clergyman to be an out-and-out 
witness of the Gospel of the grace of God, or which addresses such lan- 
guage as this, on so solemn an occasion, to men of a Christian profes- 
sion and decent education :— 





——— 


* See Downside Discussion, p, 60. 
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“ Souls are not won to God by a Minister coming out of his parsondge onde or 
twice on the Sabbath, and firing his great gun, and then ensconcing hiniself in his 
citadel again! The Master went about doing good, and the servant should be much 
about with his people.” 


Finally, it is said this sermon was printed by request, but it does 
not state by request of whom. From this it is presumed that it was 
not the unanimous request of the Archdeacon’ and the rest of the 
clergy, and, certainly, in the reviewer's humble judgment, they shewed 
their discretion, if they withheld such a request. Who, indeed, but 
the author, and a few besides, could wish such a production circulated ? 


The Condensed Commentary and Family Exposition of the Holy Bible ; contuin- 
ing the most Valuable Criticisms of the best Biblical Writers, with Practical 
Reflections, &c. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. London: Ward ahd 
Co. Imp. 8vo, and royal 4to. 


Tue twelfth part of this Bible with notes has now been published for 
some time. -As to giving any account of a work of so wide extent, it 
is impossible, It would be more than the labour of a life to Pronowuee 
concerning a book which is a commentary on the whole of scripture. 
The commentary consists of extracts, for the most part short, some- 
times only a line or two, from a variety of writers; and sometimes, in 
the course of three or four lines, as many different, and perhaps irre- 
concilable, opinions are brought forward from different writers, either 
in the shape of a quotation, or as the condensed result obtained from 
their notes. This method, of course, generally precludes the power 
of giving the reasons and arguments which led to the adoption of each 
opinion; and thus, although it may inform the reader what opinions 
inay have been held, it does not give him the means of judging accu 
rately how they may be supported. Whether this be a safe and use- 
ful method of studying scripture must be left to the judgment of each 
man. In saying this, no disrespect is meant to the editor, who ap- 
pears to have taken much pains with his work; but the doubt which 
is suggested relates to the whole scheme and the plan altogether, 
The editor is a dissenter, but, as far as the reviewer can judge from 
merely occasionally consulting the notes, there does not appear to be 
a desire to put forth sectarian views; but there are, and there must 


be, views omitted, which to the churchman are matters of very great 
importance. 


Select Notes of the Preaching of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. By the 
Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M., Author of his Life. London: Baldwin a Co, 
Small 8vo. pp. 246. 


Tue late Rowland Hill appears to have been a good kind of man, of 
no very extraordinary intellectual stature, but gifted with such eceen- 
tricities, which, united with his zeal and other qualities; reridered him 
highly attractive to a certain class of hearers, This volume is taken 
chiefly from the notes of a gentleman who was in the habit of commit- 
ting Mr. Hill’s sermons to paper by short hand, but Mr. Sidney has 
purged them of the humorous eccentricities which which they were 
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stored. They are, therefore, to be considered only as the substance 
of what he delivered, and would probably make very fair average 
sermons. In the preface, Mr. Sidney has made some just remarks on 
a late article in the “Edinburgh Review,” entitled, “Evangelical 
Preaching.” 


An Account of the recent Discoveries which have been made for facilitating the 
Education of the Blind; with specimens of the Books, Maps, Pictures, &c., for 
their use. Printed in behalf of the Edinburgh School for the Blind. in- 
burgh: Gale. 1837. 1 


A verry interesting and plain account of the various methods adopted 
to teach the blind, which cannot fail to be useful to those whose 
friends are in this condition of privation, at least in suggesting what 
has been done, and in indicating what facilities have been afforded, 
and where further information may be obtained. | 


The Life of Aug. Herman Franxé, Professor of Divinity, and Founder of the 
Orphan House in Halle. (Translated from the German of H. E. F. Guerike, 
Licentiate and Private Teacher of Divinity in Halle.) By Samuel Jackson. 
With an introductory Preface, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, 
Herts. London: Seeleys. 1837. Sm. 8vo. pp. 296. 


FRANKE appears, from this life of him, to have been a most sincere 
and zealous Christian. The account given of him here is, that he 
was, with Spener and others, one of the great instruments in reviving 
vital religion in the Lutheran church of Germany, at the beginning 
of the last century. It cannot be doubted that his exertions had a 
very considerable effect on the religious character of that period. 
But it must also be remarked, that Franké’s own individual character, 
which was tinged with something of a German enthusiasm, must be 
taken into the account, when one investigates the soundness of his 
views. After studying divinity for’seven years, and after endeavour- 
ing to know the fruth, and after continuing some time in a state in 
which he describes himself as having one foot on the threshold of the 
temple, and yet being held back by a deep-rooted love of the world 
from fully entering into it; and yet also as loving godliness from his 
very heart, &c., he became converted, he tells us, to a true Christian faith 
in the course of his meditations on a text on which he was about to 

reach. It was on faith, and he felt that he had not the faith of which 

e was to speak; and after praying, in such a state of mind that he 
says he “ called upon that God and Saviour whom I knew not, nor be- 
lieved in, for deliverance from my wretched state,” if ¢here really 
was a God and Saviour, he was heard and accepted by God, and 
“from this decisive hour Franké dated his real conversion.” His bio- 
ae remarks on this, that the “ believing appropriation of the life 
and sufferings of Christ is the principal point in the conversion of every 
one;”’ but he very properly adds, that the ways by which individuals 
may be led to this living faith may differ, but that “ it would be nar- 
row-mindedness and presumption to wish to make Franké’s example the 
only standard.” It seems to the reviewer that it would be so indeed, 
as mahy a humble-minded Christian would be condemned by such a 
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course of. proceeding, and it would be to elevate the experience of an 
individual above the voice and the way of scripture, from which alone 
the foundation of our faith and the way of salvation can be learned, 
and it would seem to advocate, what ought not to be received unless it 
could be proved from scripture, the necessity of a sudden conversion, 

Franké’s labours, as professor at Halle and elsewhere, are recorded 
here, as well as his raising up, through all discouragements, and from 
very small beginnings, his house of instruction for orphans to its great 
state of prosperity and usefulness. 

The disciples of Spener and Franké were called Pietists ; and some 
of the struggles between them and the clergy, who were attached to 
the old doctrines, form also a part of the volume; and the remerks 
with which it concludes are worth extracting in part. 


“« The century which has elapsed, since Franké’s death, is one of the mdst re-’ 
markable in the history of the Christian, and particularly of the protestant church. 
The spirit of a more unfettered and practical religion, which had emanated from 
Spener and Franké, had excited new religious vitality in the church, and by its com- 
bination with the scientific spirit of the Calixtine school, a new ferment in divinity 
was occasioned, which produced individuals, who along with vital religion, connected 
a free, profound, and scientific spirit of investigation. But Spener’s and Franké’s 
pviniigid were also in many instances either misunderstood or misapplied. Spener’s 
expectations of a glorious renovation of the Christian church, as the result of the 
awakening of a more lively Christian spirit, were soon abused by numerous enthu- 
siasts; and the genuine and evangelical piety of the former was distorted by the 
latter, who falsely pretended that they trod in their steps, into sectarian pride, and a 
shadowy pietism devoid of substance. 

“ But on the other hand, as is naturally the case in the course of human things, 
the practically religious, and the free and scientific spirit, did not always co-operate. 
A more unfettered spirit of criticism which had been called into action began to 
assume an independent position, and as a contrast was thus formed between the ob- 
jectionable pietism above mentioned, a new period of purification commenced for the 
church. Endeavours, estimable in themselves, were made to separate that which 
was divine from the mere human form, in opposition to the dead letter of orthodoxy, 
and to maintain its essentiality against a false appearance of religion. But the con- 
troversy led to extremes ; and as more dissolute sentiments began to extend them- 
seves into every part of human life, they involuntarily excited imitation. That 
which was peculiarly divine, was degraded into that which was human and natural, 
although by no means always with the same distinguishing results; and the real 
essence of the Christian religion was mistaken ; so that shadow and substance were 
opposed at the same time. Thus the new period of trial and purification was merely 
negative, and almost destructive,” 


These observations shew the abuses to which Franké’s exertions led 
among his followers, and the evil which mingled itself with the good 
they produced. They seem also to point out, as a maiter of caution, 
the passing nature of the effects produced by views of religion which 
are too much based upon excitement of the feelings. With regard to 
the two or three pages furnished by way of preface to, this. book by 
Mr. Bickersteth, as the reviewer does not feel that he entirely under- 
stands them, he does not make any remarks upon them. 

The paragraph to which he alludes especially, is the following :-— 

“ It might have been well to have opened more the struggle between our fallen 
nature and divine grace, which it is very clear, from his own confession, Franké 
deeply felt, lest any should think too highly of a man whom God so greatly honoured 
with extended usefulness, and either be led to despair, or to glory in man. O how 
important it is to rise through all the excellences which God gives to his people, ‘to 


the great Giver, the only true life and happiness of.all men, and to the truth of all 
having free liberty constantly to drink of the same fountain of life |” 
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Divine Inspiration ;, or, the Supernatural Influence exerted in the Communication 

_ of Divine Truth, and its Special Bearing on the Composition of the Sucred Scripe 

tures. By the Rev. E. Henderson, Doctor in Philosophy. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 8vo. pp. 574. 


‘Tne author of this volume has treated a subject of no common diffi- 
culty in a manner highly creditable to himself, and to that body of lec- 
tures (the Congregational) of which his work forms the fourth series. 
Perhaps the least interesting portion of Dr. Henderson’s book is that 
which is contained in the first three lectures, which, after some preli- 
minary matter on man’s need of a revelation, treat of the signification 
of terms, of the history of the doctrine, and of the different modes in 
which God’s will has been revealed to man. The fourth is taken up 
with a critical essay on the interpretation of part of the twelfth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The fifth and sixth ¢con- 
tain the grounds for our belief in the inspiration of the scriptures. The 
seventh and eighth discuss the nature and extent of that inspiration. 
The ninth (in which there have been collected some valuable quota- 
tions from the Fathers on the subject) treats of the means we have for 
settling the canon of scriptare. And the tenth, after briefly stating the ar- 
gument for the cessation of the miraculous operations of the Holy Ghost, 
as distinguished from his ordinary influences, concludes the whole 
with some suggestions of a practical nature. The notes, which. press 

a rather learned appearance, contain, amongst other things, a. list. o: 
some recent English and foreign works on the subject, and a brief ac- 
count of the chief pretences to inspiration, from the time of the apostles 
to our own. It is, of course, impossible to enter, in a notice like this, 
on a detailed consideration of every view set forth, or to express one’s 
unqualified admiration of all the opinions advocated in a work of such 
compass and magnitude ; and, to mention a matter of but small import- 
ance, the book would have been as agreeable to the reviewer if it had 
been written in a style somewhat more simple, and free from such La- 
tinized terms as impartation, perennity, punctators, canonicity ; but 
few will read it without feeling grateful for the care and diligence with 
which the author has amassed his materials, or without being pleased 
at the candour and sobriety of thought by which it is uniformly per- 
vaded. 


A Memorial of Pastoral Ministrations ; on points of Christian 


3 Sermons principally 
in St. Matthew’s Chapel, Denmark Hill. By the Rev. 


Thomas Dale, M.A. London: Richardson. 8vo. pp. 265. 
‘Tues pages are beyond the pale of unfriendly criticism, having been 
printed at the expense of Mr. Dale's former meee: with a view 
originally to private distribution among the subscri ; @ small por- 
tion of the impression, however, remaining, the surplus copies are to 
be disposed of for the benefit of a charitable fund. They present) us 
with twelve excellent sermons, preached, for the most part, at a weekly 
lecture. If he was asked to particularize, the reviewer would perhaps 
say that he was best pleased with those entitled, “ Meditation upon 
Giod sweet to the believer,” and “the Christian race, with. the Chris- 
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tian’s prize.” Every one who is acquainted with Mr: Dale’s talents 
and piety knows how well he deserves the affectionate regard of those 
among whom he labours; and one cannot but be anxious that this 
most pleasing memorial of the mutual feelings of a clergyman and his 
flock may answer those high purposes which one feels, in every line, 
the estimable writer had in view. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. IX. Northern Coasts of America, Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 444. 


Tose who are acquainted with the very pleasing volumes on geogra- 
phy and natural history, forming some of the previous numbers of this 
series, will gladly welcome the present work, which contains an interest- 
ing account of the progress of discovery on the more northern coasts of 
America, by Mr. Tytler, with descriptive sketches of the natural history 
of those regions, from the pen of Mr. Wilson, The woodcuts (one of 
which is after the portrait of Cortes by Titian) are excellent. 





The Widow's Offering : a Selection of Tales and Essays. By the late William 
Pitt Scargill, Author of “ Truckleborough Hall,” &c. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1837. 8vo. 

Tnese Tales and Essays have most of them been inserted. in different 
periodicals, but are now first collected and published for the widow and 
family of the author. The late Mr. Scargill was the author of some 
very able papers in this Magazine, entitled the “ Anatomy of Soci- 
nianism,” which were never finished, owing to the writer of them being 
literally worn down by exertions and privations. It is to, be hoped 
that this publication will be the means of giving some relief to his 
family. ‘Those who obtain it will find much to amuse them. There 
is a great deal of shrewd and original observation, and much humour, 
in many of the articles, which occasionally remind one of Elia, and 
seem embued in some degree with his spirit. 





The Book of the Young ; an Invitatio# to Early Christian Piety. By the Rev. 
Joseph Jones, M.A., of New Church. Oxford: Talboys. 12mo. pp. 340. 


A veRY pleasing little work, written by a thoughtful and gentle-spi- 
rited Christian, consisting of brief summaries of instruction and admo- 
nition for the young, each section commencing with quotations from 
some of our sterling writers,—such as Bishop Taylor, Bishop Hop. 
kins, S. T. Coleridge, the author of the “ Christian Year,” and the 
like,—and closing with a collect from the liturgy, and a prayer. As 
a fair specimen of the author’s manner and sentiments, take the fol- 
lowing extract from the chapter on Redemption :— 

“ If you would be true Christians, you must receive Christ. There must be an 
‘entire renunciation of ourselves, a complete submission of the soul to Christ, a spi- 
ritual reception of him, to be saved and to be ruled by him. God is holy and ~ : 
man is deprayed and guilty: Christ is the Redeemer, the Prop!i««. Priest, and King 
of his people ; by whom all real believers, all who truly and spiritually receive him, 
are justified, sanctified, instructed, governed, and preserved. Here is the simplicity 
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of the gospel. But mere ideas of these things are not sufficient. There must. be 
spiritual transactions and operations. Christ is our Saviour when we receive him 
through grace as our Saviour. (John, i. 12, 13.)"—p. 94. 


The Curate of Steinhollt : a Tale of Iceland, London: Longman & Co, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1837. 


Tuis tale appears to shew much familiarity with the manners and 
customs of Iceland, and is entertaining enough on that account, for it 
is a land so removed from us, by climate and sympathies, that One is 
glad to be let into the domestic habits of the Icelanders, while reading 
a pleasant story. It seems quite un-English from the strangeness of 
the manners, &c.; but it does not purport to be a translation... The 
incidents are sometimes of a fearful nature, drawn from the terrible 
convulsions of nature—earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, &c, 
There is also a sprinkling of the adventurous, in exploits with robbers 
or pirates ; but the pictures are mostly of a quiet, domestic cast,, The 
sentiments that run through it are just and proper; and altogether 
they are volumes that may very well amuse a vacant half-hour. 





Mammon Demolished ; or, an Essay on the Love of Money. By Bourne Hall 
Draper.. London: W. Darton, 12mo. pp. 100, 


Tuts essay, which was written for Dr. Conquest’s prize, can hardly be 
said to fulfil the promise set forth in the first words on its title-page. 
It contains, however, a good deal of ill-digested matter, which might 
have been better worth publishing if nothing had been written recently 
on the same subject. 


The Church of the Middle Ages. (A Visitation Sermon, preached in the Church 
of St. Mary-de-Lode, Gloucester.) By the Rev. J. G. Dowling, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford, Rector of St. Mary-de-Crypt, Gloucester, Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 40. 1837. 


Tis learned sermon is intended fo shew, that notwithstanding the 
corruptions of Romanism, and the false doctrines which at length pre- 
vailed in the church of Rome, yet that as the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity—the atonement, the trinity, and the incarnation, &c.—were 
maintained by it, and transmitted to us, our Saviour’s promise, that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against his church, has been per- 
formed, and that we are thus to look for it in the great body of the 
Christian church, and not in scattered communities. The author 
traces also the mode in which the errors of the church of Rome grew 
up, and shews that these errors are not to be pleaded against the ful- 
filment of the promise, “because his promise only engaged him to 
preserve the fundamental principles of the gospel, and to make .them 
of practical efficacy on the human heart. The views of this well-in- 
formed writer, as displayed in this sermon, may be recommended for 
their general soundness and matured judgment, : 
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The Bard: By Gray. With Hlustrations from drawings by ‘the! Hon.-Mrs. 
John Talbot. London: Van Voorst. 8vo. 1837. sess deasothier: Lait 


Every one will remember with pleasure the illustrated edition of the 
‘«‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” published by Van Voorst, and 
will augur well for the present work. Some of these designs are yer 
spirited, and do credit to the lady from whose pencil they atthe | 
Although not so popular a poem as the Churchyard Elegy, “ The 
Bard” is so rich in historical allusions, that it is well adapted for gra- 
phic illustrations. It is to be hoped that it will meet with the same 
success as the former work. 


—————— 


A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf’; with a copious Glossary, 
and Philological Notes. By. John M. Kemble, Esq., M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: Pickering. 8vo, 1837. 

(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuk Anglo-Saxon text of Beéwulf, together with those of the Travyel- 
ler's Song and the Battle of Finnes-burh, was edited by Mr, Kemble, 
in 1833, with a long preface, in which the author laboured to deter- 
mine the chronological period of Beéwulf’s historical existence. The 
present work, which is intended as a sequel to that volume, is intro- 
duced by. a, longer preface, written, like the former, in rather a positive 
style, and called a “ postscript to the preface’ (scil. of the former 
volume) ; in which the said preface, with all its chronological disquisi- 
tions, is * declared,” with the most authoritative dignity, “to be nall 
and void, upon whatsoever authority those dates may pretend ‘to 
rest.” It is certainly honest to confess one’s blunders; but, surely, 
Mr. K. would have done better had he reserved his dissertation until 
he had sufficiently considered the subject to be able to write on it with 
fixed ideas: and had he not put forth a volume in 1833, wherein all 
that he advances of his own is a string of conjectures, not very well 
digested, which require an additional volume in 1887, containing 
fifty-five pages of preface, dedicated to the purpose of retracting these 
conjectures, and advancing others, which, possibly, in his promised 
work on the Teutonic Mythology, he may see fit to “declare’’ also 
“to be null and void, on whatsoever authority those conjectures may 
pretend to rest,’’ 

But what more particularly brings Mr. Kemble’s work under the 
notice of the writer, are a few expressions to be met with-in the 
“ postscript,” not very pleasing to a Christian ear. Having given: us 
an account of the finding of Scedf, who was when'a child e on 
the sea in a boat with a sheaf (rcesp) of corn at -his'head, and who, in 
the Saxon Chronicle, a.p, 854, is called the son of Noah,* and said to 
have been born in the ark, Mr. K. sees in this, “ the necessary result 


of engrafting heathen upon Judaic Myths.” That is to say, the © 


Mosaic account of the Flood is but a Judaie Myth: ‘To enter into 
the proof of the world’s having been at some period subjected'to a 
universal flood would occupy more space: than can be here assigned 





* Se per xebonen on Sepe eapce Noe. Sax. Chron. Ingram, p. 96. 
VoL. XI1.—July, 1837. L 
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to the consideration of Mr. Kemble’s work, and the task has been 
already so often and so ably performed as to render it wholly unne- 
cessary. But the reviewer would recommend Mr. K., before he agai 
ventures to talk about the Deluge as a Judaic Myth, to read Cuvier’s 
«‘ Essay on the Theory of the Earth,” and also Parkinson’s “ Organic 
Remains of a Former World;” and, possibly, though his prejudice 
may refuse acquiescence in the authority of inspiration, it may yield 
to the force of scientific demonstration. 

The next offence is of a yet graver nature, Gedta is by some 
chroniclers reckoned a god, and by others the son of a god. “Not, 
indeed,” says Mr. K., “the Deus exercituum or Deus Deorum, but 
unus* ab idolis eorum quae ipsi colebant. But in cases of this nature, 
the son of God and God are one and ‘ the same thing.’’’ (Post. to 
pref., p. xxi.) This, if intended as a sneer at the sacred doctrines of 
the Christian faith, deserves not a moment’s notice, and is so meanly 
introduced that one despises it the more; but if it be not so intended, 
why is the indefinite article omitted before the word God, and why is 
the sentence introduced with a parade of the sacred pi igo 
“Deus Deorum” and “Deus Exercituum,” applicable only to the 
Almighty? Mr. Kemble, if he meant no sneer, ought to take care 
not = write in such a way as to lead his readers to suppose that 
he did. , 

Such transgressions as those just noticed are the more to be de- 
plored, because the work is in other respects very creditable. To 
translate Beéwulf was a very difficult task, and Mr. Kemble has exe- 
cuted it with a degree of accuracy which will be appreciated by those 
who have laboured, either wholly or partially, through the poem, by 
the aid of Dr. Thorkelin’s faulty text, and more faulty Latin version. 
For a conspicuous instance of the superiority of this translation, we 
need seek no further than the introductory canto, which no previous 
editor or commentator has either understood or rendered correctly. 
Mr, Conybeare has not translated this canto, but from the account he 
has given of it in his “ Illustrations,’’ (p. 35,) it will be readily per- 
ceived that he had misunderstood it. And any competent scholar, 
who will compare Mr. Kemble’s translation of this canto with that of 
Mr. Sharon Turner, (Ang. Sax. vol. 3,) or with Dr. Thorkelin’s, in 
his edition of the poem, will at once see that Mr. Kemble is the first 
editor 2 translator who has satisfactorily rendered the text of the 
original, _ 

For the sake of brevity, these remarks on the present work will be 
here closed, as an adequate notice of the glossary which follows would 
be a work of considerable labour and extent, and the reviewer alto- 
gether declines the task, Mr. Kemble, by this translation and glos- 
sary, has undoubtedly rendered an important service to the Anglo- 
Saxon philologist; but in preparing his next work for the press, let 
him carefully remember, that a tone of more modesty would only 
render what there is valuable about his work more acceptable; but 
above all let him remember that admirable remark attributed to Dr. 
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Johnson, that levity as to sacred things is an exercise of wit “ which 


the religious man will abhor for its profaneness, and the witty man 
will disdain for its easiness.” fe 


oS 


The Harp of Judah ; or, Songs of Sion. (Being a Metrical Translation of the 
Psalms, constructed from the most beautiful parts of the best English Versions ; 
with an Introduction, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, &c.) By the late 
Nathan Drake, M.D., &c. London: Rivingtons. 2 vols, 8vo. 1837. 


Tne late Dr. N. Drake was well known a few years ago in the lite- 
rary world, and certainly there was no man more highly respected for 
his amiable and excellent character. All who had the advantage of 
knowing him will remember with pleasure his well-stored and thought- 
ful ss} his cheerful and contented spirit, and his sincere piety. The 
work now brought before the public is a posthumous work, but it is 
one which has evidently cost the compiler much thought and consi- 
deration. Great knowledge of our best writers is displayed in the, 
notes, and the compilation itself is clearly the result of long and patient 
consideration from a mind of much delicacy and taste. Of the de- 
gree of success which attends such an attempt it is not for the reviewer 
to speak, because these are subjects on which hardly two persons will 
agree. The only thing that can be done is, to mention the qualifica- 
tions of the author for the task, and then request each man to judge 
for himself of its execution. 


The Third Annual Report of the Bath Church-of-England Lay Association ; 
including Remarks on the Question of Church Rates, and a brief’ Summary of 
the Origin of the Apostolical Church of England ; in reply to the aspersions of 
Dr. Baines. Bath: Pocock. London: Simpkin and Marshall. Nov. 1836. 


Tue following extract from this little report will probably give the 
best proof of the services already conferred by this association, and an 
earnest of those which, while it continues to be guided by the same 
good judgment, it is likely hereafter to perform :— 

“ Several measures have been adopted during the last year, which are indeed 
enough to gladden the minds of those who are well affected to the church of England, 
and we most heartily congratulate our country and our brethren thereupon. The 
Church Building Societies, including that which, through the blessing of God, and 
the joint exertions of the clergy and this association, has been established in this dio- 
cese, have gone on most prosperously; we are alsu forming a Branch Clergy Or- 
phan Society, similar to those established in other districts, which has commenced 
under very favourable auspices; this Association has also succeeded in establishing 
a Diocesan Society for providing and maintaining additional Curates, and we are 
most happy to state, that the lord bishop of the diocese has, with his wonted kind- 
ness and liberality, taken all these societies under his especial protection.” 


The association is, no doubt, much indebted to the exertions of its ’ 
active and zealous secretary, W. Jeffs, Esq., for the good it has done, 
and for the way it is making in the minds of the rectlante in Bath and 
its neighbourhood. Bath, indeed, appears to be richly provided with 
zealous and excellent churchmen, and with such institutions as the 
are likely to originate and support. Such appears to be the Bat 
General Instruction Society in accordance with the Principles of the 
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Church of England. The excellent address delivered on its opening 
by the Rev. W. D. Willis, is recommended to all classes for their 
perusal. I[t ought to be mentioned, that the question of church rates, 
and the answer to Dr. Baifies in the Report of the Church of England 
Association, are briefly but ably put. 





The Carthusian. Nos. 1. & II. (Quarterly.) London: Walker; Simpkin & 
Marshall. 1837. 


Tuis is one of the miscellaneous collections written by boys at public 
schools, and those who have been educated at them, to which the 
success of the Etonian seems to have given birth. Rugby has its 
quarterly, and surely the Charterhouse is worthy of the same honour, 
and may contend with it in a spirit of generous rivalry. There is a 
good article on Public Schools in the second number, and some good 
verses, both Latin and English, The Latin verses are a translation of 
the Duke of Brunswick's account of his eronautic expedition. In 
these miscellanies, it seems to the writer that the least successful parts 
are usually the attempts at wit, especially at witty dialogues among 
the 2 conductors of the magazine. It requires very great wit 
to avoid common-place or buffoonery in such an essay. However, 
every one with kindly feelings towards our great schools will wish 
these endeavours, when conducted in a right spirit, good speed, and 
success. 


No. VI. of the “Churches of London” contains two views of the 
Temple Church, which quite keep up the character of the publication. 
The only objection to them arises from the figures which are intro- 
duced. Might it not be suggested to the artists to attend to this 
point, and to take care that all which are introduced may be appro- 
priate to the places ? 


Part VII. of Finden’s “ Ports and Harbours” has been published, 
and although some are not so striking as many of the former views, 
there are two beautiful scenes, one on the Beach at Sidmouth, and the 
other Tintagel Castle. 


“Two Lectures on Modern English Literature,” and “ Three Ad- 
dresses delivered before the Literary and Scientific Institution at 
Staines, in Middlesex,” by the Rev. Robert Jones, D.D., Vicar of 
Bedfont, may be recommended to those who are wishing to form or 
belong to similar institutions. They are written in a kind and candid 
spirit, and are intended to set before the members of these societies 
what their objects ought peculiarly to be. 


Archdeacon Pott has published an excellent Charge on the subject 
of Apostolical Episcopacy. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


STATISTICS OF ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 
Extracted from ‘* L’Ami de la Religion,’”” May 9, 1837. 


[The following extracts have been furnished by the kindness of a friend.] 
Vicars-apostolic, 4. 


Thomas Griffiths, Bishop of Olena, London District. Thomas Walsh, 
Bishop of Cambysopolis, Midland District. -—— Briggs, Bishop of Trach- 
mitis, Northern District. P. A. Baines, Bishop of Liga, Western District. 


Chapels, 430. 


In the, London District, 70; all supported by subscription. 

Of these, Moorfields is very much out of repair. The district attached to it 
comprehends the entire city, with the exception of some very small portions of 
it, and takes in some other parts of London besides. The German Chapel (Qu. 
that attached to the Austrian Embassy ?) is attended wey by poor foreigners. 
The French Chapel is no longer supported by the French Government, since 
the Revolution of 1830. There are twenty-three others in London and its 
environs, and forty-four in the rest of the district. 

There are new chapels building at Brentwood and Colchester. 

In the Midland District, 117. 

In this district, new chapels have either been built or are building at 
Hithe (Qu. ?], Wellington, Tamworth, Kidderminster, and Chipping-Norton. 
[Also at Banbury.) 

In the Northern District, 189. 

In Lancashire there are 88 ; five at Liverpool, four at Manchester, three at 
Preston, two at Wigan. Chapels are needed at Wigton, Houghton-le- 
Spring, and Halifax, but the catholic inhabitants have not the means of 
building them, 

In the Western District (which includes Wales), 54. 

A new chapel has been erected at Falmouth, but it is burthened with a 


heavy debt. Priests, 475. 


Many of these serve two congregations. 
Charity Schools. 


In London, 15. There are others at Birmingham, Norwich, Notting- 
ham, Se. Colleges and Seminaries. 

At Oldham-green, Oscott, Prior-park, and Elstree, for each of the four 
districts. The Jesuits’ College at Stonyhurst; others at Ampleforth, near 
York ; Downside, near Bath; the German College at Broadway, and St. 
Edmund’s at Douai, (Qu. recently removed to England ?] 


Convents, 18. 


Of these, ten have schools attached to them. There are likewise English 
convents at Bruges, Ypres, Paris, Arras, and Boulogne. 

[Obs.]—A protestant of distinguished ability has been converted to catho- 
licism. His name is Kenelm Digby, a descendant of Sir Kenelm Digby's, 
son of Everard Digby, who was executed for having been concerned in the 
gunpowder plot,* in the reign of James I. 

Mr. Quin is no longer one of the Editors of the Dublin Review. Mr. 
Tierney, the Duke of Norfolk’s chaplain, has offered to take his place. 








* How strange that the Editor should think this is a feature of Mr. Digby's case 
worth adverting to. Does he approve of the conduct of Mr, Digby's ancestor ? 
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Drs. Griffiths and Walsh, vicars-apostolic of the London and Midland 
districts, passed through Paris last week on their way to Rome. It is said, 
that the object of their journey is to obtain the pope’s consent to an augmen- 
tation of the number of bishops in England. Perhaps another vicar-apostolic 
is wanted in the northern district. But this is mere conjecture. —L’Ami de la 
Religion, April 27. 

It is commonly asserted, at meetings of the Reformation Society, that in the 
year 1796 there were only twenty-four Roman-catholic chapels in England, 
although there are now 430. The Editor of this periodical denies the fact, 
upon the authority of Berington, who, in his ‘“ State and Behaviour of Eng- 
lish Catholics,” &c. published in 1780, states, that at that period there were 
about 360 priests in England, and yet no less than twenty-three congregations 
without a priest. Now how, the Editor asks, could this have been the case, 
and yet there be only twenty-four chapels in all England? 


co a ne ee 


REV. W. F. HOOK, 


Tne testimony here borne to the merits of Dr. Hook, by those who have had 
the best means of appreciating his value, affords the most unerring proof of 
his usefulness in his former station, and gives the best earnest that, as long 
as his life shall be spared, he will be equally valuable in the new sphere of 
action into which he has been called. To his friends, to all who know him, 
no such testimony could be needed; but still it is gratifying to see that his 
services have been duly estimated heretofore; and there can be little doubt 
when he is as well known in Leeds as he is in Coventry, there will be quite 
as strong a feeling in his favour. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Religious and Useful Knowledge 
Society, in Coventry, held on the 9th of May, 1837, the following resolution 
was passed, in reference to the removal of the Rev. W. I’. Hook (one of the 
trustees of the above society) from the vicarage of the Holy Trinity to that 
of Leeds :-— 

‘** That the Rev. W. F. Hook, late vicar of the parish of the Holy Trinity, 
one of the trustees of this society, having been preferred to the vicarage of 
Leeds, a clergyman long venerated in this city, for his unostentatious piety, 
his extensive theological learning, and his Christian benevolence, and one 
whose cordial and liberal support, both as a trustee and also as a member of 
this institution, has laid this society under peculiar obligations, the com- 
mittee, anxious of taking an early cpportunity of recording their feelings, in 
reference to his removal,— 

“* Resolved,—That this committee feel it their duty to express to the Rev. 
W. F. Hook their warmest thanks, for the zeal which he has at all times 
manifested in the organization and support of this society; and while they 
sincerely congratulate him on his preferment to the vicarage of Leeds, and 
rejoice in the contemplation of the advantages which will of necessity accrue 
to the church they love, by placing him in a more extended sphere of useful- 
ness, they cannot but express their painful sense of the Joss this city, and 
especially this society, is called upon to sustain, by the removal of one so 
eminently revered and beloved, for his personal character, and so highly dis- 
tinguished for his high ecclesiastical attainments; and, in remembering as 
they do the readiness and liberality with which, upon all occasions, he has 
come forward to promote the interests of this society, they earnestly and 
respectfully request him to continue that patronage and countenance, as one of 
their trustees, under which, by God’s blessing, this society has been so 
eminently successful in promoting those good principles for which it was 
established. They therefore place on their records this day, their sincere 
and heartfelt wishes for the health and prosperity of their beloved friend and 
pastor, at the same time expressing their sentiments of unaffected sorrow at 
the removal of so valuable a member. 





** Joun C. Cooks, Chairman.” 
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CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT LECTURES. 
Tae following notice has been very extensively circulated :— 


‘* Old Broad-street, \4th June, 1837. 

‘ Sir,—The Committee of the Christian Influence Society, impressed with a 
deep sense of the importance of the wider inculeation of correct principles re- 
specting the duties of Christian governments and legislatures with reference to 
the religious interests of the people, have requested the Rev. Thomas CHat- 
mers, D.D., to deliver a Course of Lectures on the following subject :—* The 
Establishment and Extension of National Churches, as affording the only ade- 
quate machinery for the Moral and Christian Instruction of a People.’ 

“ Dr. Chalmers having kindly complied with the above request, the Lectures 
are intended to be given on the following days :— 


Wednesday, - - - - July 5th | Wednesday, - - - - July 12th 
Saturday, - - - - - July 8th | Saturday, - - - - - July 15th 
at Freemason’s Hall, at two o’clock precisely. Admission will be (gratuitously) 

by tickets. 

“ It is proposed that the subject shall be followed up, early in the next sea- 
son, by another course of lectures, by the Rev. Curistopuer Benson, M.A., 
Master of the Temple, upon the Excellence and Value of the English National 
Church Establishment, together with the circumstances which impede its effi- 
ciency, and the best remedies for such defects. 

“© T have the honour to be, &c. A. Gorvon, Hon. See.” 


Ee 
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PETITION OF THE ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE 
OF EXETER, 
TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


We, the undersigned Archdeacon and Clergy within the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter, approach your Majesty with devoted attachment to your royal person, 
and firm reliance upon your paternal regard and protection. 

In ordinary times, and on less important matters, we should not presume to 
obtrude our sentiments upon your Majesty’s notice; but the present state and 
prospects of our apostolical church seem to require an earnest and immediate 
appeal from the faithful ministers of that church, to your Majesty, its supreme 
head upon earth. 

We have witnessed for several years a growing disposition to interfere with 
the concerns, without at the same time promoting the welfare, of the national 
church. Successive acts of the legislature have altered its position in the 
state, and materially weakened its defences. The rights and privileges of the 
bishops and clergy are now openly assailed,—the security of church property 
is impaired,—the interests of those who hold it are threatened by a projected 
alteration in its tenure and management, while the paramount and perpetual 
claims of the church itself are set at nought by arbitrary schemes for the 
eventual alienation of its estates. 

_ By returns made in compliance with your Majesty’s command, it has been 
incontestably proved, that the endowments of the ministers of the church, 
reduced as they were at the Reformation, are now only sufficient for the proper 
maintenance of the clergy. In the incomes of many, a further reduction may 
be expected from the operation of the recent act for the Commutation of 
Tithes ; and yet, at the very time when the spiritual wants of a rapidly 
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increasing population are forcing themselves upon the public attention, and 
when the resources of the church have just been shewn to be inadequate to 
supply those wants, it is attempted to charge the property of the bishops and 
chapters with burthens it was never intended or accustomed to bear. 

In the judgment of your Petitioners, it is the first duty of a Christian 
nation to provide for the worship of Almighty God, and to furnish 
the means of Christian instruction, according to the national faith, to 
all its subjects. Former parliaments, in fulfilment of this great duty, 
were wont to contribute out of the national revenues to the promotion 
of Christian knowledge at home and abroad. They voted sums of money 
from time to time, for the improvement of small livings, and the erec- 
tion of new churches in our own country, and for the propagation of the 
Gospel and the maintenance of its ministers in our foreign dependencies. But 
in proportion as the claims for assistance have multiplied, that assistance has 
been diminished, until at length it has entirely ceased; and the church is left 
to its own endowments, confessedly inadequate, and to the charitable contri- 
butions of individuals, which must ever be casual and uncertain. 

Nor is it only the cause of the established church of England and Ireland that 
has thus suffered. The cause of protestantism itself, which is bound up with 
the stability of our establishment, is in manifest jeopardy. The extension of 
papal power, and the encroachments of papal pretensions, may be traced to the 
same policy which dictated the withdrawal of parliamentary aid from church 
purposes. It has even come to pass, that the assistance denied to the 
ministers and members of the established religion has been afforded to popish 
institutions. To take a very recent instance—that of Australia. A Roman- 
catholic bishop and several chaplains have been sent out to that colony, and 
are there maintained by the government, to the great manifest discouragement 
of the protestants and their prelate, whose earnest intreaties for an increase of 
their own establishment were totally disregarded. In Ireland, the Roman- 
catholic College of Maynooth is still supported by an annual grant from par- 
liament ; although other grants in favour of the established religion have been 
withdrawn. And in place of those schools to which the protestant popula- 
tion formerly resorted, a system of education has been introduced at the 
public expense, of which they cannot conscientiously avail themselves. One 
obvious consequence of these measures has been, that the ancient ambition of 
the papist has been rekindled, and their hierarchy encouraged to assume 
titles in defiance of the law, and to usurp an authority unheard of since the 
period of papal domination in these realms. 

Your Petitioners are deeply concerned to add, that they cannot look with 
satisfaction upon the result of the several Commissions which your Majesty 
and your royal predecessor were advised to issue, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the ecclesiastical law, and the increased efficiency of the established 
church. The difficulties of proceeding in the ecclesiastical courts remain 
exactly what they were when the Commission of Inquiry was issued ten years 
ago; and the church has still to lament the impossibility of bringing a delin- 
quent clergyman to punishment without a tedious process, vexatious delays, 
and an enormous expense. . 

Several bills for restraining and regulating the holding of benefices in plu- 
rality, and for amending the laws relating to the residence of the clergy, have 
been introduced into parliament ; but while your Petitioners are very desirous 
that these laudable objects should be attained, they cannot admit the wisdom 
or justice of many of the provisions contained in these bills, and they de- 
cidedly object to the spirit of suspicion and distrust which prevails throughout. 
They claim to act in all their ministrations from high religious motives, and 
they deprecate a system of compulsion, founded upon pecuniary penalties. 

With regard to the proposed reduction of the cathedral and collegiate esta- 
blishments, they beg to observe, that the recommendations contained in the 
Reports of your Majesty’s Commissioners, are viewed with great and growing 
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dissatisfaction by the great body of the clergy, as tending to alter the existing 
character and mutual relations of the several orders of the clergy, to impair 
their usefulness, and ultimately, perhaps, to endanger the episcopal authority 
itself. And with respect to the bill passed for the regulation of episcopal 
dioceses, revenues, and patronage, while they greatly fear that it may be 
drawn into a precedent for further interference on the part of the state with 
the property of the church, they entertain insuperable objections to the 
powers of your Majesty’s Commissioners, thereby erected into a perpetual 
corporation.—With all our respect for your Majesty’s Commission, under 
which, for the purpose of inquiry, they were originally appointed—with a 
becoming respect for the high station of the Commissioners themselves, and 
for the act of parliament by which they are invested with these powers,—we 
cannot but consider the mode of their appointment, the tenure, extent, and 
duration of their authority, to be unconstitutional and dangerous to the 
church. And we most earnestly deprecate the extension of their authority, as 
proposed by the bill of last year, for carrying into effect the recommendations 
contained in their Fourth Report. We are fully persuaded, that if such further 
powers should be granted to a body so constituted, the peace and harmony, as 
well as the rights and liberties, of the established church would be destroyed. 
At present, should any measure affecting or appearing to affect the interest of 
any one of your Petitioners be introduced into either house of parliament, he 
is permitted to defend those interests by petition, and by the arguments of 
counsel on his behalf at the bar of that house ; and he is further secured against 
oppression by the publicity of parliamentary proceedings. But under the system 
now suggested, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners might consider his complaint, 
and decide upon his case, in secret ;—and, without any opportunity of further 
remonstrance or appeal, an order in council would give the force of law to the 
obnoxious recommendation. 

Your Petitioners are very unwilling to dwell upon these points—but in 
stating to your Majesty the grievances which they both feel and apprehend, 
they cannot omit to mention, that in the Marriage and Registration Acts 
lately passed, there are to be found several clauses of great practical hardship. 
And even the best and most useful enactments which the wisdom of the 
legislature has devised of late years have long required revision and consoli- 
dation. The benevolent intentions of parliament in the measures for buildirg 
and enlarging churches and chapels, and the augmentation of small livings, 
cannot be carried into effect without considerable difficulty and expense. It 
is hardly too much to say, that, however well intended, the ecclesiastical 
enactments of late years have, with very few exceptions, failed to produce the 
benefit or satisfaction to have been expected from them; and such are the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of ecclesiastical legislation, that little hope 
remains of their being corrected. 

Under these various circumstances of discouragement and alarm, your Peti- 
tioners know not where to look, save to your Majesty's acknowledged regard 
for the principles of protestantism, and the welfare of the established church. 
As nead of that church under Christ, they implore your Majesty’s gracious 
attention to its present condition. 7 

Your Petitioners are convinced, that much of the inconvenience and dissa- 
tisfaction now so generally felt by the clergy, has been occasioned by the 
want of proper communication between its several orders, on the subjects and 
provisions of ecclesiastical legislation. The rights which of old the clergy 
possessed, of meeting in diocesan synods, and, under your Majesty's sanction, 
of consulting together for the good of the church in convocation, are now 
virtually lost to them. And while they are debarred from the exercise of 
these ancient and legitimate privileges, their interests are exposed to neglect 
or injury in the lawer house of parliament, where they are themselves, as an 
estate of the realm, unrepresented,—from whence they are themselves by a 
resolution of that house excluded,—and where, above all, there are many now 

Vou. XIL—July, 1837. M 
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permitted to legislate for them, who do not belong to their communion, and 
are hostile to the interests of their church. 

If, however, it should be deemed inexpedient in the present day to permit 
the provincial synods of the clergy to meet for the discussion and despatch of 
ecclesiastical business,—or even to allow the two houses of convocation to 
delegate their power of consulting upon such subjects as your Majesty might 
be pleased to lay before them to a standing committee, to consist of a certain 
number of members of both houses of convocation, and to last during the 
existence of the parliament,—a measure which, in the opinion of your Peti- 
tioners, might be attended with great benefit to the church,—if this should be 
deemed inexpedient, or impracticable, then your Petitioners would most 
humbly but earnestly pray, that no powers properly belonging to Convo- 
cation be confided to any mixed body of laymen and ecclesiastics; that in 
any futare commission which your Majesty may be advised to issue, for 
objects relating to the church, a due proportion of the inferior orders of the 
clergy may be associated with the bishops, as in the case of the Commission 
for inquiring into ecclesiastical revenues ;—and, finally, that no order in 
council, to carry into effect any recommendation of the Commissioners, shall 
have the force of law, without a power being reserved to the parties affected 
by it, to be heard by eounsel before your Majesty in council. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c.* 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF EXETER, 


TO HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF 
THE- ESTABLISHED CHURCH, WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES 
AND REVENUES. 

We the undersigned, the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter, beg leave very respectfully to express our deliberate opinions of some 
of the measures recommended by his Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to 
consider the state of the established church, with reference to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues,—opinions formed upon careful and dispassionate consi- 
deration, and not influenced by any feelings but those of deep concern for the 
interests of the church. 

Before we enter upon the recommendations contained in your Reports, we 
are obliged to protest, in the strongest language which is consistent with 
respect, against the constitution of your Commission. We protest against the 
injustice of submitting matters which involve the most valuable personal and 
civil rights to the control of a commission constituted as yours is; that is, 
consisting of thirteen members, of which only five are clerical, the remaining 
cight being either ministers of the crown or appointed by those ministers, and 
all but three of the whole body removable at the pleasure of the crown. We 
use the word “control,” advisedly, because that body, which began its 
labours as a commission of inquiry, was by a bill passed very late in the last 
session of parliament, erected virtually into a far more formidable body, 
requiring only the consent of the king in council to constitute its recommen- 
dations the law of the land. 

We are alarmed at the fact, that, in any division of this body, the consent of 
one bishop alone is necessary to sanction the recommendations of the lay 
majority. We are alarmed at the undefined duration and the unlimited extent 
of your powers, which, with the secret nature of your deliberations, give to 
your Commission a character hitherto unknown in our free country. 

We are obliged to declare that, while your undefined powers continue in 








—_———— SS 





* This important petition was unanimously agreed upon at a special meeting of 
the clergy of the archdeacoury of Exeter, beld May 23rd. 
adopted also by the clergy of the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, 


It has since been 
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force, we are not at ease; that they hang like a cloud over our heads, and 
that we are ever looking how, and where, and when it may burst. We are 
distracted by a continual expectation of change, and by the fear of measures 
against which we have not time even to expostulate, for we learn them firat 
from your Reports,—which come upon us, not indeed in the actual form of 
law, but with very much of its authority. 

But objectionable in every way as we deem the constitution of your Com- 
mission to be, we had entertained a hope that the interests of the church might 
be respected by it; a hope encouraged by the declaration lately made to a 
portion of our brethren, ‘‘ that their (expressed) disposition to confide in the 
heads of the church, would be met by a corresponding disposition on the part 
of his Majesty’s Commissioners to consult the wishes of the parochial clergy, 
and defer to their practical experience.” 

In this hope we have been totally disappointed: our wishes have not been 
consulted; our opinions have not been asked; to our practical experience no 
deference has been paid; nay more, we are given to understand that even the 
bishops have not been consulted, with the exception of those who form a 
part of your Commission; and that no members of chapters, no inferior 
clergy have been admitted to your councils ; one only order of the church has 
been, as we believe, consulted—and that order, as a body, most inadequately’ 
represented. 

We assert, however, that in the spiritual rulers of the church, our proper 
advocates and pledged defenders, we do place confidence ; we pray that their 
voice may be heard, and that their opinions may not be overborne by a lay 
majority. 

We pray that your Commission will use much caution, patient investiga- 
tion, and diligent inquiry among the clergy, before your recommendations, so 
deeply affecting the interests of that whole body, shall become the law of the 
land. We desire that the opinions which we now respectfully express may 
have their due weight with those to whom such large, undefined, and unpre- 
cedented powers have been delegated, 

We come now to make known our sentiments on some of the recommenda- 
tions of your Commission, which, we lament to say, covfirm us in the unfa- 
vourable opinion which we have ventured to express of its constitution: and 
we refer first to that which proposes to reduce a large number of dignified 
offices in the church ; and total.y to suppress the non-residentiary dignities, 
together with the minor corporate bodies, under the name of minor canons, 
priests, vicars, &c, 

We protest, in the first place, respectfully but firmly, against such an 
alienation of vested privileges, and of property legally conveyed, to which the 
church and its ministers collectively and individually possess an indefeasible 
right. We protest against it as an act of confiscation unjust in principle, 
and, in the hands of a Commission possessed of powers unlimited in extent 
and duration, highly dangerous in its consequences ; opening a door to further 
encioachments on the property of the church and the personal privileges of its 
ministers. If you thus begin invading the higher offices of the church, we 
know not where or when you may stop. 

Further, we deny the expediency no less than the justice of this measure. 
We need not remind you, that at the period of the Reformation these dignities 
were spared, and expressly acknowledged to be an essential part’of the pro- 
testant church of these realms; that they have been ever since preserved by 
the fostering care of a protestant Christian legislature ; that they now form 
one of the grand distinguishing features of the United Church of England and 
Ireland ; and that the want of the advantages which they afford is felt, and 
even avowed, by other protestant communities. , 

We deem these dignities to be of high value, as preserving the requisite 
gradations of rank in the church ; as incitements to professional exertion, and 
rewards of professional merit; as attracting men of conspicuous learning and 
eminent talents ; as forming a ready council and asalutary check tothe bishop 
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in the discharge of his functions and the exercise of his powers ; and capable 
of becoming, according to the original intention of their founders, local 
schools of sound theological learning and clerical education in every diocese 
of this country. 

We believe, moreover, that the respectability of the church is powerfully 
sustained by the men, eminent for piety, learning, or birth, who hold these 
dignities ; and now that she is beset by enemies more numerous, violent, and 
powerfal than any which she has encountered since the Reformation—now 
that the dominion from which the Reformation set us free has again raised its 
head—now that various parties, hostile to the church, have obtained large 
political powers, and have been admitted into the senate, legislating there (we 

rieve to say) in matters affecting the existence of the protestant church—we 
seats deplore the recommendation of your Commission on the subject of 
these dignities, and we pray that it may not pass into a law. 

We have proposed to ourselves in this memorial to confine our remarks 
mainly to the principle of the contemplated changes ; and when in confirma- 
tion of our opinions we are obliged to turn our attention to the details of the 
measures recommended by your Commission, we desire to be brief in our 
remarks. And in this particular instance, we must think that the proposed 
plan is as defective in detail as in principle, and singularly ill-adapted to effect 
the object which your Commission professes to have in view, namely, “ to 
promote the efficiency of the established church.” 

There is, indeed, great simplicity in the arrangement, which assigns to 
every diocese, of whatever extent, population, or revenue, one dean and four 
canons; but we believe that it possesses no other merit whatever. We had 
thought that for this very extensive diocese, and the very important city of 
Exeter, the cathedral dignities were not too numerous. We have seen that 
the elective form of their appointment (in which the bishop nominates the 
prebendaries, and from them the chapter elects a canon whenever a vacancy 
occurs,) has in numerous instances filled those offices with men of distin- 
guished learring and exemplary life; who, in addition to many substantial 
benefits which the city derives from their residence there, ensure by their 
presence the proper performance of the impressive service of the cathedral 
church. 

We pray, therefore, that the present elective constitution of the chapter of 
Exeter may be preserved inviolate, as tending to invest the canonries with a 
just influence ; and, by means of the mutual check thus established, to fill 
those important offices with the most deserving men among the parochial clergy. 

We have been led to expect the adoption of measures which will very mate- 
rially decrease the number of probationary appointments in the subordinate 
rank of curates. 

We question very much the propriety of greatly reducing the number of men 
who will be fitted by the course of their education for the ministerial duties. 
Many exemplary men are now induced to prepare themselves for the service 
of the church by a long and expensive course of study, with the hope of being 
allowed, as curates, to preach the word of God. These form a large and in- 
fluential class, who would be in a great degree excluded from the church, by 
measures Which would render such probationary appointments more difficult 
to be obtained than they now are. 

We have also been led to expect enactments, which, in addition to the more 
extensive patronage with which your Commission proposes to invest the 
bishops, will grant to them larger discretionary powers for the government of 
the clergy. We are quite willing, nay we are anxious, that bishops should 
possess easy and expeditious means of restraining scandalous offences, and of 
remedying the ill effects of notorious incompetency ; but we earnestly pray, 
that if new powers are granted to bishops, they may be thoroughly weighed, 
carefully defined, and strictly limited. We willingly yield canonical obedience 
to our spiritual superiors, but we deprecate all arbitrary interference. 

We desire to see all the ministers of the church pure and spiritual, but we 
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desire that their high character should have the praise of voluntary, not com- 
pulsory rectitude. For ourselves, we are anxious to perform our various 
pastoral duties in the spirit of love, not “ with eye service, as men-pleasers.” 
We are anxious that our services should be and appear to be the free-will offer- 
ings of “ love to God, and good-will towards men.” 

As men possessed of valuable civil and social rights, which we hope to 
transmit to our successors—professing at the same time dutiful allegiance to 
the king, and obedience to all legally constituted authorities—we are too 
deeply sensible of the value of the blessings which the existing laws assure to 
us, to yield a single privilege which our forefathers have delivered to us, till we 
are firmly convinced that the honour of Christ's church demands such con- 
cession from us. 

We have taken the freedom to question the right, we will not say of your 
Commission, but of any Commission whatever, to alienate possessions which 
had been created by benefaction, secured by statutes, and enjoyed by long 
custom, because our deliberate conviction is, that the laws of God and our 
country are alike opposed to such violent measures ; and begause we think, 
that every rank and class of clergy have a right to expect that their feelings 
and judgment should be allowed their due weight in matters of so great com- 
mon interest. We have wished to express our opinions respectfully ; but our 
duty as servants of God, and as ministers of that church which we believe will 
be endangered by the recommendations of your Commission, forbids us to be 
silent. We have fallen upon a very critical period; and we hold it to be the 
bounden duty of every member of the church boldly to avow his attachment to 
her, and to express his opinion in matters which affect her interests. We are 
ready to hazard much for the integrity of God’s heritage, and we expect your 
pardon if our expressions may have partaken of the warmth of our feelings. 

We pray God to direct and prosper all your consultations to the advance- 
ment of his glory, the good of his church, the safety, honour, and welfare of 
our Sovereign and his dominions ; and that the course of this world may be so 


peaceably ordered by his governance that the church may joyfully serve him 
in all godly quietness. 





ATTENDANCE OF THE INHABITANTS OF UNION POOR-HOUSES ON 
DIVINE WORSHIP.—SPEECH OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


Tue Bisnor of Exerrer presented a petition from Macclesfield, praying 
either for the repeal of the poor law act, or for some very important altera- 
tions in that law. The petition was adopted at a most numerous meeting, 
and was signed by the mayor, magistrates, town-council, and several thousands 
of respectable inhabitants. The right rev. prelate then said he would take that 
opportunity of addressing a few observations to their lordships in relation to 
the motion of which he had given notice a few nights ago. He would preface 
what he had to say by stating that he, in submitting that motion to their 
lordships, meant nothing in the way of censure, or inculpation of any sort, of 
the poor-law commissioners. He had the happiness of knowing one of those 
commissioners, and he was sure that neither that right hon. gentleman nor, 
he believed, any of his colleagues, was disposed to act in a harsh or unfeeling 
manner. It had been suggested to him by a noble duke and earl on a previous 
evening, that he would do well to ascertain whether any such regulations as 
he had described had really been issued by the commissioners before he made 
any motion on the subject. In not yielding to that suggestion he begged to 
say, that he intended no disrespect to those noble personages. Ie was well 
aware that no positive and general order had been issued by the commis- 
sioners prohibiting permission from being given to paupers in workhouses to 
go out to attend divine worship in the parish churches on Sundays; but the 
fact was, that such a regulation was very generally carried into effect, and a 
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return which had been made to their lordships’ house proved that it was in 
force in the union of Worcester. According to that return, one class of the 
inmates of the workhouse were permitted to attend divine service at chapels— 
namely, such paupers as might be members of dissenting congregations, pro- 
vided they returned in time to the workhouse. There was, however, established 
a prohibition with regard to persons not coming within that description. It 
was right for him to state that he had received a communication from a gen- 
tleman who, he believed, was either the chairman or deputy-chairman of that 
board of guardians, in which he was assured that there was every disposition 
in the union to accommodate the members of the church of England, and that 
if any application were made by the paupers who were members of the church 
of England to be allowed to attend divine service in the parish church, it would 
meet with every consideration. That gentleman was certainly mistaken on 
this head, for he had received a letter, which he had communicated to him 
(the Bishop of Exeter), stating that only one application had been made to the 
board of guardians, and that, too, by a female pauper in the workhouse, for 
leave to attend her own church (St. Swithin’s) on Sundays; but her request 
was refused, on the ground that divine service was performed in the workhouse 
every Sunday, and a sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Davies. He (the 
Bishop of Exeter) felt bound, in jastice to the commissioners, to say, that the 
gentleman who had favoured him with this communication had received a letter 
from the board of guardians in Worcester, stating that they had not received 
any order from the commissioners prohibiting paupers going out of the work- 
house for the purpose of attending divine worship at the parish church on 
Sundays. But, though no precise rule had been issued by the commissioners 
to that effect, yet it was clear that the whole course of their proceedings went 
to establish such a regulation. The union proposed certain rules for confir- 
mation or rejection by the commissioners; and if confirmed, they then be- 
came the regulations by which the proceedings of the board of guardians were 
conducted. It was plain, therefore, that the regulations of the Worcester 
union, prohibiting paupers who were members of the church of England from 
attending divine service at the parish church, having been submitted to the 
commissioners or sanctioned by them, was, in point of fact, virtually the act 
of the commissioners. It would, perhaps, be in the recollection of their lord- 
ships, that he noticed a most fatal error in the execution of the poor-law act, 
when he addressed their lordships on presenting a petition some weeks ago; 
and his ground for making that statement was the notorious fact, that it was 
the general practice to prevent paupers from attending their own places of 
worship. It was not upon any slight foundation that he ventured to make 
that observation. He spoke on authority well known to their lordships—the 
Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. It was stated in that 
Report that “ attempts have been made, in almost every form which ingenuity 
could suggest, to evade or subvert the rule which renders it necessary for a 
pauper who resorts to a workhouse for maintenance to continue altogether 
within its limits during the time he receives relief. The most powerful of the 
attempts to break down this essential rule have reached us in the form of ,ap- 
plications that paupers should be permitted to go out on Sundays for the pur- 
pose of attending places of worship.” This extract of itself shewed what was 
the principle upon which the poor-law commissioners acted; they called the 
rule essential, and they said it would be impossible to maintain the rule if the 
important part relating to prohibition were not enforced. The Report pro- 
ceeded to state—‘ It is clear, however, that the rule prohibiting paupers from 
quitting the workhouse on Sunday must apply to all classes of adults alike. 
There may be individual cases of exception; but we are assured, that if the 
rule should be relaxed in favour of any particular sect, the other inmates of the 
house would undergo a nominal conversion, and would at once profess them- 
selves of the favoured creed, whatever it might be, if by so doing they could 
avail themselves of the opportunity which it would secure to them of going 
out on Sunday.” He (the Bishop of Exeter) must observe, that the conduct 
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of the Worcester union did not seem to accord very strictly with those pre- 
cepts of the commissioners. He rejoiced, however, that the guardians of the 
union had deviated from the principle of deviation; for if they had not so de- 
viated, there would have been committed a most serious violation of the com- 
mon rights of liberty belonging to the members of the church of England and 
to the dissenting inmates of the workhouses, as well as a grievous infringement 
of the principle of toleration, inasmuch as the latter would have been pre- 
vented from attending their own places of worship, whilst they would have no 
opportunity of assisting in public worship within the walls of the poor-house. 
It was stated in a letter addressed to the poor-law commissioners by an assist- 
ant-commissioner, Mr. E. C. Tuffnell, that, “‘ in fact, divine service performed 
in the workhouse only differs from that in parish churches by the room being 
smaller and less decorated, the absence of an organ, and the inferior pomp and 
circumstance of the celebration. These are points which may, possibly be of 
importance in a religion of forms and ceremonies, but are assuredly worth little 
consideration to a protestant population, who profess a religion of the heart, 
and who worship God in spirit and in truth.” If that letter merely expressed 
the individual opinion of the writer, he would not have called their lordships’ 
attention to it; but the strongest approbation was bestowed on the writer's 
sentiments by the commissioners in their report, so that the letter is announced 
as containing the views of all the commissioners who were empowered to re- 
gulate all the unions within the realm. He would appeal to their lordships 
whether the only difference between divine service performed in a workhouse 
and a church consisted in a less or greater degree of pomp and circumstance. 
Their lordships were well aware that that constituted only the smallest part 
of the difference. Their lordships knew that the great object why paupers 
should attend their parish churches was, that they might return thanks, with 
their superiors, to their common God and Father. It was then that the pauper’s 
heart swelled, not only with gratitude to his Maker, but with contentment, and 
thanks for that dispensation which offers to him beyond the grave, it might be, 
a happier and better lot than would befal the greatest and proudest whom he 
saw around him. (Hear, hear.) He need not attempt to describe the feelings 
which naturally arose in their lordships’ minds when joining in prayer with 
their humble fellow-countrymen in the house of God, in which all were equal ; 
but he asked them, would they allow that the poor man should be prohibited 
from attending his parish church, and joining with them in common worship 
of their common God, and having his feelings of gratitude heightened by the 
consciousness that there, at least, he stood on an equality with the proudest 
in the land? (Hear, hear.) But was such the case according to the regula- 
tions established under the poor-law act, and was the protestant population of 
this country to be called on to sanction those regulations? He, for one, as a 
protestant, repudiated them. (Hear, hear.) He must say, and he said it with 
shame and grief, that it was disgraceful to the reformed population of this land, 
that there did not prevail so strong an idea of equality of ranks in the house 
of God as did exist in Roman-catholic communities. (Hear, hear.) Their 
lordships were aware that in Roman-catholic churches the highest and greatest 
noblemen in the land kneeled in prayer by the side of the most destitute pau- 
per. He grieved to think that it was owing to our system of pews that the 
same practice did not prevail to the same extent in the protestant churches. 
(Hear, hear.) Whatever advantages the “ pew system” might have, it was 
attended with this enormous disadvantage, that it led to a most grievous usur- 
pation of the best rights of the poor, because in many places it made it difficult, 
and in some places impossible, for the poor man to worship his Maker in com- 
mon with his more wealthy neighbours. (Hear, hear.) But was this a rea- 
son why another step should be taken in the wrong direction, and the poor be 
excluded, not only from pews, but from their parish churches, if they were so 
unfortunate as to require relief from the parish? (Hear, hear.) He protested 
against the prohibition established under the poor-law act, and he was sure 
their lordships would be of opinion that some mode must be devised by the 
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poor-law commissioners for carrying their measures into effect which would 
not interfere with the rights of the poor. (Hear.) If what he had stated was 
not sufficient to convince their lordships of the impropriety of the rule to which 
he had called their attention, he might appeal to the state of.the law on the 
subject. Of course it was with diffidence he offered his opinion on a point of 
law ; bat, nevertheless, he felt it to be his duty frankly and fairly to declare 
what was his own strong conviction. He believed, then, that the prohibitory 
regulation of which he complained was contrary to the common law of Eng- 
land. Their lordships needed not to be told by him that the canon law of 
England before the Reformation, in so far as it was not repealed by the statutes 
of Edward and Elizabeth, was and is now part of the common law of the land. 
Now, it was stated by one of the greatest authorities on ecclesiastical law, he 
meant Gibson, Bishop of London, that ‘“‘ by the common law or practice of 
the church of England no person can be duly discharged from attending his 
own parish church, or warranted in resorting to another, unless he be first 
duly licensed by the ordinary by licence under seal, which licences are very 
common in our ecclesiastical records.” It was not his intention to suggest 
that that law should be carried into effect. All he stated was, that such was 
the law ; and that, consequently, it could not be permitted that any regulations 
in defiance of the law should be made or sanctioned by the poor-law commis- 
sioners, however great their powers might be—and enormous and unparalleled 
they certainly were, except by the authority which was conferred on the com- 
mission in the reign of Edward II., enabling that body to govern the country 
with all the powers of royalty. But, supposing he was wrong in his notion 
respecting the common law of the land, he certainly was not deceived with 
regard to the statute law. By the Ist of Elizabeth, chap. 2, by the 23rd Eli- 
zabeth, chap. 1, sect. 5, by the 3rd James, chap. 4, the duty of attending divine 
worship was strongly enforced, and very severe penalties were imposed for 
neglect by the statute of James. He might be told that that was a very old 
law, and he confessed that he should be unwilling to see those provisions im- 
posing penalties carried into effect. But it had pleased the legislature to keep 
that law on the statute-book ; it had not been retained by mere inattention, 
for a distinct enactment had been passed, the 31st George III., chap. 32, sect. 
9, declaring that ‘‘ all laws for frequenting divine service on Sundays are con- 
firmed, unless such persons frequent a legal dissenting congregation.” Such 
being the law, it is not within the competency of the poor-law commissioners 
to set it aside. Before he sat down he would fake the liberty of reading ano- 
ther extract from the report of the poor-law commissioners. They stated that 
“ [t is necessary for us, however, to add, that in workhouses in which no 
chaplain has been appointed, and in which no adequate accommodation exists 
for the performance of divine service, the rule has been relaxed, and the in- 
mates of the house have been, for a time, permitted, under certain regulations, 
to go out for the purpose of attending divine worship.” It therefore appeared 
that the prohibition had been in some cases relaxed, and he should include in 
his motion a demand for a copy of the regulations which were now enforced 
when the rule was relaxed. He thought that he must have convinced their 
lordships that a general prohibition to attend divine worship was established 
under the express sanction of the poor-law commissioners, and he had not 
therefore wasted their lordships’ time by calling their attention to an evil which 
had no existence. The right rev. prelate concluded by moving, ‘“‘ That there 
be laid before this house a copy of any rule or rules made by the poor-law 
commissioners, preventing the pauper inmates of workhouses from attending 
divine worship in their several parish churches on the Lord’s-day. Also a 
copy of any regulations adopted by the board of guardians of any union or 
parish to the same effect, which may have received the sanction of the poor- 
law commissioners. Also a copy of any regulations under which the pauper 
inmates of workhouses may have been permitted, under the sanction of the 
said commissioners, to go out on Sundays to attend divine worship.” 
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TITHES COMMUTATION, 
RETURN to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 2nd March, 1837; for 


A RETURN of the Number of Notices for Commutation received by the Tithe Commissioners for England 
and Wales, from the date of their Appointment to the Ist March; stating what number of such 
Notices have been received during each calendar Month, and the Names of the Counties in which 
the Parishes or Districts are situated, for which such Notices have been given ;—Also, Return of 
the Number of Agreements received by the Commissioners up to the same period ; stating what 
Number of such Agreements have been confirmed, and what Number rejected, together with the 
grounds for such rejection ; also, what Number of such Agreements are at present under the consi . 
deration of the different Diocesans or otherwise waiting confirmation. 





NOTICES RECEIVED. AGREEMENTS. 


Under consi 
deration of 
Diocesan, or 

otherwise 
waiting eun- 
firmation. 
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Aug. 1836. 





Oct. 1836. 
Feb. 1837. 


Nov. 1836 
Dec. 1836. 


Sept. 1836 





ENGLAND, 
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Monmouth 
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Northampton . . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham. . 
Oxford ... 
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N.B.—in addition to the Notices for Commutation received by the Tithe Commissioners, as above 
stated, they have good reason to believe that a great*number of Notices have been given, of which 
they have not received copies, but which are intended to be sent up with the Agreements for Com- 
mutation, if such Agreements are completed. 

The Agreement not confirmed was rejected, because it contem, lated only a partial Commutation of 
Tithes, and because the Patron'’s consent was defective. 

Wa. Buamiag. 

T. W. Bucver. 

Ro. Jones. 


Vou. XII.—July, 1837. N 
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Ho CHURCH MATTERS. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetin@ of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 19th of June—his Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of Winchester, Chester, Bangor, Rochester, 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Ripon; Lord Rolle; Revs. Dr. Spry, Dr. Shep- 
herd, J. Lonsdale, T. Bowdler, Dr. D’Oyley, and H. H. Norris; P. Pusey, 
Esq., M.P., Joshua Watson, S. Bosanquet, H. J. Barchard, J. W. Bowden, 
William Davis, James Cox, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at East Harrington, Somerset ; increasing the accommodation in the 
church of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol ; building a church at Seaham Har- 
bour, in the parish of Dalton-le- Dale, Durham ; increasing the accommodation 
in the chapel at Euxton in the parish of Leyland, Lancashire ; building a 
church at Alveston, Worcestershire ; building a church at Havant, Hants ; 
enlarging the church at Conden, Kent ; : enlarging the church at Corfe Mullen, 
Dorset ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Halesworth, Suffolk ; 
building a church at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire; building a chapel 
at Downside, in the parish of Midsomer Norton, Somerset ; “building a 
chapel at Freckleton, in the parish of Kirkham, Lancashire; enlarging, by 
rebuilding, the church at Charlton, in the parish of Donhead, St. Mary, 
Wilts; re-arranging the seats in the church at Wilden, Bedfordshire; re- 
pewing and erecting a gallery in the church at Hales Owen, Salop ; enlarging, 
by rebuilding, the church at Horsley, Gloucestershire ; building a chapel at 
Chatburn, parish of Whalley, Lancashire ; repewing the church at Butler’s 
Marston, Warwick; building a chapel at Holmwood, parish of Dorking, 
Surrey ; building a church, to be called Trinity Church, at Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire ; repewing, and building a gallery in, the church at Helston, Corn- 

wall; building a church at Middlesbrough, York ; building two chapels in the 
parish of Rotherhithe; restoring the tower of the church at Headley, South- 
ampton; building a chapel at Burghclere, Hants; building a church at Upper 
Gornall, in the parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire ; building a church at Chit- 
tlehamholt, in the parish of Chittlehampton, Devon ; building two chapels 
at Copt Oak and Woodhouse [aves in the forest of Charnwood, Leicester. 

(The annual Report of this most invaluable society is postponed, for want 
of room, till the next Number.—Ep.]} ‘ 
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In Gonseqae nee of the lamented decease of his late Majesty King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, it is clear that the bills now before the House of 
Commons affecting the church must at any rate be delayed, in conse- 

quence of the dissolution of parliament. The progress of one of them 
has been of somewhat an extraordinary nature, and very much re- 

sembling a retrograde movement. After a m: jority of five had sup- 
ported the government measure, by which the leases of church lands 
were to be put on a new footing, and a new fund created for the pay- 
ment of church rates, &c., all of a sudden it was imagined that it 
would be as well to inguire whether the creation of such a fund was 
possible or not; and, accordingly, a majority of about eighty of the 
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House of Commons agreed to inquire into the possibility of doing what 
the same house had voted shou/d be dune some six weeks before! We 
are fond of sneering, in the present day, at the wisdom of our ances- 
tors; it is to be hoped that our posterity may be more mercifully in- 
clined towards us, as, if they are not, they will have room for laughter. 
The Church Rate Bill, therefore, needs no further comment now. 

The following remarks, which have been contributed by a most able 
and learned friend, were written before the lamented event above re- 
ferred to; and as the Irish Tithe Bill is a sort of standing dish, 
though its accompaniments undergo some modifications, they will be 
highly acceptable on all accounts. 


THE IRISH TITHE BILL. 


Lorp Moreern is reported to have said, in a speech made some 
months ago at Leeds, that the Irish clergy had rejected the bill of 1836, 
and that they should get a worse. Whether or not the threat was 
made by the noble lord, the prediction has been unhappily verified ; 
and the bill prepared and brought in by Viscount Morpeth, Lord Joho 
Russell, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, surpasses, indeed, all 
its predecessors. The provisions of this bill may be divided into two 
classes,—those which tend to destroy the episcopal constitution of the 
Irish branch of the united church of England and Ireland, and those 
which alienate its property from the clergy. With the former class 
we shall begin our remarks, as they are, if possible, of more dangerous 
tendency. 

With fatal precedent, the church-rates in Ireland were abolished by 
the act of 1833. ‘To supply the deficiency of these funds, ten bishopries 
were destroyed at one fell swoop; many parishes were confiscated, 
and the management of the repairs of the churches and of the requi- 
sites for divine service was taken from the minister and churchwardens, 
who performed these offices gratuitously, and given to a board, the 
officers of which absorb the incomes of four bishops. ‘The measure 
was declared to be a final adjustment, but what has been the result ? 
This board, like every other set of commissioners, not content with 
the funds already at their disposal, grasped each year at more, and 
each year has a new act been passed, confiscating to their greedy rapa- 
city more of the church property. This board is to be elevated to the 
summit of unconstitutional power by the new bill. The bishops of 
the established church are cashiered ; their name, their power, a mere 
inockery. The whole episcopal jurisdiction of Ireland is at once trans- 
ferred to a board whose members are connected with the established 
church only by the slender provision that they must declare them- 
selves members of the united church of England and Ireland. 

By this new bill, the commissioners are “ to ascertain the spiritual 
duties to be performed by the incumbent of each parish, and the number of 
assistant curates either employed or required for the due discharge of such 
duties re they are to prepare such schemes as seem lo them tu be proper 
and HECESSALY for the more perfe t distribution of ecclesiastical duties and 
revenues, by augmenting or diminishing parishes, ere cling churches or 
chapels, building glebe houses, or, fiially, ly any other means they may 
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think fit in cases for which this act has not made provision. We would 
ask, is there any precedent for granting such monstrous powers as are 
conferred by this last clause ? We would ask, of what use are all the 
provisions of the act? would it not be much simpler, in one line, to 
enact that the ecclesiastical commissioners have full powers to do what- 
ever they please? But, in serious sadness, we ask, what remains of 
the episcopal constitution of our church after such an enactment? Is 
not the jurisdiction of the bishop in his diocese a mere name? Are 
not all the powers of all the Irish bishops vested in this ecclesiastical 
board ?—not even the consent of the bishop is necessary for making any 
of these changes. The very act is referred to which required the con- 
sent of the bishop and patron for such changes, and their consent is 
made no longer necessary. Nay, the bishop’s power of collation is 
suspended upon the will of these despots, and he cannot present to a 
living for two months after he has given notice of a vacancy. 

The bishops of Ireland may surely appeal to the parliamentary re- 
turns presented to Parliament within the last thirty years for the im- 
provements that have been made in the different dioceses; they may 
appeal to the number of churches and glebe-houses that have been 
erected within that period, and ask how have they deserved this 
insult—how have they forfeited the trust reposed in them ? The utmost 
malice of their enemies could not supply an adequate answer. but, 
granting the greatest extent of abuse that their worst enemy has ven- 
tured to hint,—granting that all the existing bishops have acted cor- 
ruptly, negligently, shamefully, is the episcopal character of our church 
to be permanently changed for such temporary misconduct of indivi- 
duals? The remedy should be very different. Let these powerful 
ministers, instead of framing unconstitutional acts of parliament, take 
care that successors be appointed to these prelates, as the sees become 
vacant, who will administer more faithfully the existing laws. Wedo 
not wonder if they shrink from such an attempt. 

Another clause of this bill provides for breaking down all the ancient 
divisions of parishes, for expensive modes of surveying and tracing out 
new parishes, but does not state how these expenses are to be de- 
frayed. No doubt the clergy will, in some manner; be compelled to 
defray them; and for what purpose is this breaking down of all an- 
cient landmarks ? for the better discharge of ecclesiastical duties for- 
sooth—when the existing laws enable the bishop, by establishing per- 
petual curacies, or by making district parishes, to counteract all the 
anomalies of parochial divisions without any inconvenience or expense, 
and when their exertions to effect this desirable object have only been 
impeded by the impossibility of getting money to build a new church, 
It is asserted, without fear of contradiction, and if contradicted it can be 
proved, that there is not a parochial inequality in Ireland which cannot 
be corrected by the laws already in force, that the correction is only de- 
layed by want of funds, which funds are as necessary for the comple- 
tion of the new scheme, and that this new scheme has nothing to re- 
commend it but the subversion of everything established, the violation 
of private property and solemn compacts. | 

Such extravagant and unconstitutional powers we trust the British 
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legislature will never give to a set of commissioners; we trust they are 
not yet prepared to surrender at once the sacred and episcopal charac- 
ter of the established church in Ireland. If it were hovate possible 
such a measure could be carried, they should be warned of the object in 
view, the subversion, not of the Irish, but of the English church ; they 
cannot surely have already forgotten the plan adopted with regard to 
the church-rates bill; the subversion of church-rates in Ireland was 
carried on the ground of the total dissimilarity between the situation of 
the established church there and in this country. Had not the argument 
been strongly put forward, and as firmly believed by those to whom it 
was addressed, the measure could not have passed the House of Com- 
mons. Three years elapse, and the passing of the bill for Ireland is put 
forward as the precedent for establishing a similar measure in England. 
There is no doubt that the same course will be pursued, provided the 
present bill should unfortunately pass without very considerable alter- 
ations. 

Let us now consider the diminution of income proposed ; and, first, 
us to existing incumbents. Their composition for tithes is changed 
into a rent charge of 70/, for each 1002, so that nearly one-third of 
each clergyman’s income is taken away by this summary process, and 
no compensation afforded for his losses during the last three years. 
And this reduction is made when more than one-third of the composi- 
tion rent of Ireland is paid free of all charges, under the act known as 
Lord Stanley’s act, and a considerable portion of the remainder under- 
taken by landlords at an allowance of 15 per cent. From every in- 
quiry we have been able to make, the result is, that the operation of 
Lord Stanley’s act has become so beneficial to the clergy, that an allow- 
ance of 15 per cent. would be abundantly suflicient, and all the tithes 
of Ireland would long since have been undertaken on these terms, had 
not the cupidity of the landlords been fed with the hopes afforded, from 
year to year, of an augmented allowance. We may fairly estimate 
15 per cent, on the whole as 25 per cent. upon the amount, for which 
landlords are not already liable; and the 30 per cent. proposed by the 
present bill would, in fact, be a bonus to the landlords of 45 per cent. 
lor undertaking the tithes, which were not now payable by them, In 
this Magazine for March, 1835, it was clearly shewn that, from the year 
1823 to that period, the various enactments had diminished the in- 
comes of the existing incumbents at least 35 per cent., and this new 
act would make the diminution 50 per cent. for existing incumbents, 
and 60 per cent. for future. 

sut the severity of the proposed enactment upon the existing in- 
cumbents is not confined to this deduction; they are held responsible 
for the instalments of the million loan, as it is called. A mode of 
speaking has been adopted about this loan as if it were a loan to the 
clergy,—as if it had been a loan to relieve their property. This 
language has been unfortunately tolerated, and its admission taken as 
proof that the clergy owe this money. ‘The real state of the case is 
obvious to every one who thinks for a moment. ‘The loan was to the 
tithe payers, and they were bound to repay it in five annual payments, 
By—we must call it—a cruel anc impolitic enactment, the, clergy 
were bound to collect these instalments, and severe penalties imposed 
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upon them if they did not. But surely these penalties were only in- 
tended, and can only be interpreted as extending to the cases where 
the clergy have beeu negligent in recovering, or where, having received 
the money themselves, they withheld it from the treasury; but they 
cannot extend to the cases where the clergy could not collect, where 
they were prevented from collecting by the government at one time 
holding out to the people hopes of a total remission, and at another time 
refusing to enforce the laws for compelling the refractory. If it should 
be deemed expedient to enforce the repayment, when four instalments 
ure nearly due, the clergy should be released from the annoying task, 
and when it has been proved that they cannot collect, recourse should 
be had to some other power. 

Another enactment allows a revision of all the compositious for 
tithes, and appoints three barristers, at fifteen guineas per day, to hear 
the complaints. Of this sum, the unfortunate incumbent must pay 
whatever part the barristers think fit, though the application has been 
made without his consent, and though, in most cases, it must happen, 
from the changes during fourteen years, and from the number of com- 
positions made by the authority of government, that he had no con- 
cern in making the composition complained against. ‘The incumbent 
will, in many cases, not be able to prove the value of his parish before 
the composition ; he most probably has not preserved, cr has not re- 


ceived from his predecessor, the papers, which were not considered of 


any consequence, the arrangement being supposed final; and the reign 
of terror in most parts of Lreland will prevent them from being able to 
procure the evidence of any witness. ‘To calculate the extent of loss 
upon this enactment is impossible. 

The deduction made for future incumbents is the substitute for the 
appropriation clause. ‘Ten per cent. is to be levied upon all future in- 
cumbents, and paid over to the commissioners of the ‘Treasury to sup- 
port the new board of national education. ‘l’o justify this tax, recourse 
is had to the act of Henry VIIL., which provides for clergymen keeping 
a school to teach the English language, and directs that they shall be 
paid for so doing. A marvellous analogy between that enactment and 
a deduction of 10 per cent. from their incomes! But waiving this, is 
it just to take from the clergy any portion of their income to support 
schools over which they have no constraint, where asystem of edu- 
cation is pursued which they have almost unanimously denounced 
to the legislature as unscriptural and dangerous? It was not necessary 
to urge the clergy to support sound plans of education, Lord Glenelg 
may be considered impartial authority upon this subject, and his words 
are—* Tam bound to say that among the most strenuous advocates 
of education, and among those who are most anxious to avail them- 
selves of all means afforded them for this purpose, and who, accordin; 
to their opportunities, have, in fact, been the most active in promoting 
it, are to be found the great body of the established clergy of Ireland.”’ 
As the clause now stands, it must be considered by the clergy as the 
appropriation clause in its worst form, as an appropriation not only to 
other purposes, but to purposes dangereus to the existence of the 
chureh,”’ 
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of this new bill make one grand effort to degrade the establishment in 
the eyes of the world, and give a power to ecclesiastical com- 
nissioners to make 500/. per annum the maximum ofclerical income,— 
a power which they will no doubt speedily exert. When 5007. is the 
nominal income, with the tax imposed, curate’s salary, and expense of 
collection, the real income will certainly not exceed 3502. per annum. 
The obvious effect of this arrangement no sophistry can conceal. Its 
effect will be to degrade the clergy of the established church in the 
opinion of the world. No longer shall we see her clergy “ mixed 
throughout the whole mass of life and blended with all the classes of 
society ;’ no longer shal] we see them safe “ from the insolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other species of proud pretensions.’’ The 
class of persons from which our clergy will be taken in future must 
inevitably be entirely changed, It is vain to use, upon this head, the 
trite and irrelevant declamation, that it is to be hoped men have better 
motives for entering the church than mere pecuniary considerations, 
It is certainly to be hoped, and, one is confident, many, very many 
do; but their choice has been left free and unbiassed—the profession 
has been left open to them—they have not been educated under the 
impression that the office of a clergyman is unsuited to their rank. 
And is it not evident that every parent, anxious that his son should 
attain the high prizes which other professions hold out, if he sees, or 
thinks he sees, in him a glimmering of talent, will turn his attention 
away from this degraded pursuit, to those which alone a gentleman 
should condescend to follow? And he will succeed in his object. A 
few there may be who will rise superior to these prejudices of edu- 

cation, but they will be few, for they must possess the courage and 
devotion of a martyr. 

These remarks have already extended too far, and must be concluded 
with briefly summing up the advantages of this proposed tithe bill. It 
destroys the episcopal character of the Irish branch of the united 
church. It injures its usefulness and its respectability in the eye of 
the world, by lowering the rank of its future ministers. It alienates 
part of the property of ‘the church to support a system of education at 

variance with the principles of that church; ‘and it deprives the 
existing clergy of one-third of the income to which they are now by 
law entitled. 


EDUCATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
LETTER III. 


(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 


‘Sirn,—We shall hardly be able to find a number of young men more 
favourably placed for moral degeneration than the ‘medical students, 
not of London only, but of all places where they are congregate d 
together. At an e: arly age, deprived of the be nefits of parental super- 
intendence, or of the se: arcely less valuable influences of domestic 
life, the medical student is sent, not where he 1 may learn by example 
and precept those duties which become the man and the C ‘hristian, 
but where. great demands are made upon his energies, if he be re: illy 
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anxious to acquire professional knowledge—where, if he be not dis- 
posed to study, he has no inducement to overcome his disinclination, 
either by the authoritative admonitions of his teacher, or by the en- 
couragement derived from having his difficulties smoothed down by 
the assistance of duly qualified persons—where, in fine, to say nothing 
of the baneful influence of the manners of a great city, his worst feel- 
ings and passions are pampered and appealed to by a radical and un- 
godly press. 

The difficulty in providing for the diminution or removal of these 
evils, consists, not in the inability to devise a plan which will effec- 
tually meet them, but in the application of such a plan. The existing 
system has taken deep root, and therefore to effect the required 
changes will demand much time, in order that the many interests in- 
volved should be duly provided for; hence the obstacles in the way 
of applying any measure for improvement are of no ordinary magni- 
tude. To me it appears that a gradual change may be effected by the 
schools themselves, without calling for the interference of the corporate 
bodies appointed to direct medical education, who would find it im- 
possible to evade the obstacles to which I allude. For this purpose 
it would only be necessary that one or two of the established schools 
should shew the example; and I have no doubt, that if they were 
duly supported by the reflecting portion of the public, (for their inno- 
vation would raise a host of enemies against them,) their example 
would soon be followed by all respectable schools, 

The propriety of adhering to the present custom of apprenticing 
young men who are designed to be medical practitioners, has been 
much canvassed in the profession; and, as far as I can collect from 
the recorded opinions of most of the eminent physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries of London, in their exasnination before a late Committee 
of the House of Commons,* it appears, that the majority are in favour 
of a modification of the present system. In this view I cannot but con- 


cur most fully, because I believe the apprenticeship to be a method of 


initiation at once gradual and easy, and capable of laying a foundation 
of that kind which will be most beneficial in after life. How can a 
young man’s interests be better promoted than by placing him at the 
outset of his career with a respectable gentleman, under whose aus- 
pices he will be trained to habits of regularity and order, while he is 
obtaining a practical acquaintance with the first rudiments of profes- 
sional knowledge? It is evident, however, that much of the benefit 
derivable from an apprenticeship, depends upon the degree of superin- 
tendence and control exercised by the master; and hence it will ap- 
pear how great is the responsibility which attaches to those on whom 


it devolves to select the individual who is to direct the first portion of 


a youth’s career. But it is advisable that the period during which 
the apprentice remains with his master should not be unnecessarily 
prolonged, lest that time should be diminished which ought to be 
devoted to gaining a more extensive knowledge than can be acquired 
in an apothecary’s shop; and it is satisfactory to find, in the Minutes 
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»¢ Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee on Medical Education, 1834. 
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of Evidence already alluded to, that the average period recommended 
for the sojourn of the apprentice with his master is from two to three 
years. 

The system of apprenticeship seems to be especially needed while 
the mode of education in the schools remains as at present. The fol- 
lowing reply from a very able witness* before the Medical Committee, 
so clearly expresses my own views upon this subject, that I do not 
scruple to quote it. ‘The question is— 


‘« For a young man of the age of sixteen to pass an apprenticeship to a practitioner 
the next three years and a half of his life, is that the most advantageous mode for 
him to occupy his time, with a view to his ultimate proficiency jn his profession ?” 


To which we find the following answer:— 


“Taking up the subject comprehensively, as I have been bound to do, I think it, 
is so, decidedly; because, what would be the alternative ? A young man at the age of 
sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen, would, under other circumstances, be sent to a public 
medical school to attend lectures and hospital practice, and would be exposed there to 
various temptations, and run probably into but too many errors, unchecked by any 
authorized control. On the other hand, in addition to the moral control which the 
student, as an apprentice, would be subject to, he would enjoy numberless opportu- 
nities of gaining progressively a practical knowledge of his professional duties. My 
opinion is, that the advanced state of medical practice in this country, as compared 
with the practice on the Continent, has been mainly owing to the apprenticeship sys- 
tem. The Act of 1815 requires that a medical student should produce, on his exa- 
mination, a testimonial of ‘good moral conduct ;’ the master of an apprentice is an 
individual capable of bearing testimony upon this subject, or of withholding it, if he 
should see fit; the knowledge of this power beneficially influences students. Then 
a medical practitioner, surely, is better able than a non-professional man to direct the 
studies of a medical student, and to assist him in them. ‘There are a great number 
of medical and surgical cases occurring daily at his surgery; medical subjects also 
form the topics of conversation and discussion; and the student is called upon to see 
patients, to make inquiries, and to report the result of them to his teacher. In all 
these various ways a very beneficial result follows. Apprenticeship is open to abuse, 
I admit; but the question is, whether the abuse outweighs the use or not.” 


If we follow the student from beneath his master’s roof to London, 
or to any other school of medicine, metropolitan or provincial, we 
cannot but admit that his position is one most unfavourable for moral 
improvement, and that the facilities afforded him for the acquisition 
of professional knowledge are by no means such as the generality of 
young men require at that early age at which most of our students 
are entered at the schools of medicine. 

In the first place, it would seem sufficiently obvious, that the atmo- 
sphere of our medical schools, as at present constituted, is most unfa- 
vourable to moral cultivation. Young men sent to London are too 
often left to shift for themselves; and, consequently, having no one to 
advise him, and knowing no place where he may find such directions 
as will facilitate his progress, each one suffers himself to be led by his 
fellow-students, especially by those who have had some experience of 
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* Mr. Ridout. The whole of this gentleman's evidence is characterized by great 
good sense, and is evidently the result of a most matured consideration of the sub- 
ject. An attentive perusal of it will amply repay any one who is interested in medi- 
cal education, —See Report, ut supra, part iii. 
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London; and, as a necessary result, he very soon acquires the tone of 
the society he is compelled to keep. How precarious is the guidance 
which the student is thus necessitated to be content with, L think I 
have abundantly shewn in my former letters. For this state of things 
I see but one remedy—and that is, to provide convenient places of 
residence for the students in connexion with the different schools, and 
under proper control and superintendence. That such establishments 
shall take well with the students, (for we cannot expect to have the 
power of enforcing residence,) it will be absolutely necessary that 
furnished rooms shall be given them at as cheap a rate as possible, say 
from 152. to 30/. per annum, according to the accommodation afforded. 
For the management of such an establishment, I should propose the 
following plan :—The internal arrangements should be under the con- 
trol of some resident director, who may be medical or clerical. The 
conduct of the students should be under the superintendence of a 
dean, appointed annually from the lecturers or professors, and to 
whom the resident director should be required to report in cases of 
violation of the regulations. Lastly, | would propose that each student, 
on entering a medical school, should place himself under the tutelage 
of some one of the professors or lecturers, whom he might consult, and 
under whose special direction he should be, in all matters connected 
with his medical education. 

It isonly by some arrangement of this kind that the lecturers can 
be to their pupils in doco parentis; as things are now, however they 
may wish to act in that capacity, they find it impossible to do so; ex- 
cept, indeed, to a very limited extent, and in a very imperfect man- 
ner. The extreme difficulty in many cases of arriving at an accurate 
knowledge of a young man’s habits constitutes the main obstacle ; 
which, however, may be completely removed by having all the stu- 
dents resident under one roof, and placed under due surveillance. 
Moreover, it is only by such a plan as this that those who are anxious 
to get rid of the apprenticeship system can do so consistently with the 
good of the students; and here [am happy to be able to quote, in 
favour of this opinion, a passage from the evidence of the excellent 
witness already referred to. He says—“If the medical schools were 
organized as colleges, where young men were subject to superin- 
tendence and control, and if students were afforded an opportunity of 
seeing the classes of diseases before referred to—namely, diseases 
affecting children under five years of age, and the aged above seventy ; 
then the apprenticeship system might be done away with; but at pre- 
sent, hospitals and medical schools do not afford any control over 
medical students, nor do they afford them practical information re- 
specting those diseases which destroy more than one-half of the popu- 
lation.’’* 

It will be at once perceived, that this is nothing more than the hav- 
ing recourse to the long-tried college system of the English universi- 
ties, and doubtless the proposition will not on that account find less 
favour in the eyes of the readers of the British Magazine. I fully 
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* Loe. Cit. p. 80. 
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expect, however, that the mere hint at such an infringement upon the 
present liberty of the medical students, or, to speak more correctly, 
upon their present thraldom to the radical press, would in some 
quarters be denounced in the strongest terms, as a piece of bigotry un- 
worthy the present enlightened age, and a measure of retrogression, 
instead of one which would follow that onward course demanded by 
the reforming spirit of the times. Yet I am persuaded such a colle- 
giate establishment would, if due regard were paid to the limited 
means of the majority, be most acceptable to the students, and they 
would eagerly and gladly avail themselves of the comfort and conve- 
nience afforded them in such an institution ; and | cannot doubt that a 
inodified system of discipline analogous to that pursued in the English 
colleges would greatly elevate the character of the medical students 
of this country, remove some of the objections which now deter per- 
sons of a higher grade in society than that from which mest students 
of medicine emanate, from entering the medical profession, and lead to 
results the most beneficial, not only to the profession but to the public. 

But it may be said, the collegiate system, however excellent and 
well adapte d for that general instruction which ought to constitute the 
education of gentlemen, whether intended for professions or not, is not 
fitted for a merely profe sional education. To this 1 would reply, if the 
great majority of the students had already enjoyed the advantages of 
collegi: ate instruction and discipline during an ordinary undergraduate 
course, or if they were at a period of life so advanced that their habits 
were completel) ly formed, and consequently they were not likely to 
benefit by such discipline, then such a measure as I propose would 
not be called for; but I cannot understand w hy the collegiate system, 
the benefits of which to our university students are so manifestly seen 
and felt throughout the country, should be prejudicial, or at most not 
so beneficial, to a class of young men differing from them chiefly in 
the nature of their studies. In truth, we have had abundant expe- 
rience of the free system in medical education ; it has now full sway in 
all schools of medicine, both British and foreign; and it is high time 
that, in this country, at least, it should receive some check before it 

reaches, as under the guidance and stimulus of the press it is rapidly 

siete to, the he ight it has attained in the German universities, 
where the spirit of emudicn tins ution is often manifested “ by organized 
migrations, or by putting some particular university under the inter- 
dict of the clubs of the young men.’’* 
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* See Mr. Whewell’s very interesting treatise, just published, ‘‘ On the Princi- 
ples of English University Education.” As an indication of the progress of the spirit 
alluded to in the text, I transcribe an advertisement which has just appeared on 
the cover of one of the weekly medical journals, the heading of which is suspi- 
cious. “ Re-Unton Crun.—It is in contemplation to establish a society under this 
title, to consist exclusively of medical students in attendance at the metropolitan 
schools. ‘The number of members to be limited to five hundred. ‘The establish- 
ment to be on a liberal seale, yet so regulated as to combine economy with comfort, 
that the members may find a pecuni: ary advantage in bel longing to the suciety. The 
regulations to be similar to those of the University Club.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





I had hoped to have coneluded these letters on the present occa- 
sion, but I find that to treat the remainder of my subject—namely, the 
defects in the more strictly professional part of the education of me- 
dical students,— would trespass upon your space to too great an 


extent. 


to another communication. 


London, June 22nd, 


1837. 


I must therefore postpone the consideration of this topic 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. B. Toop, M.D. 


Professor of Physiology, §c., in King’s College, London. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace 
Bishop of Ely, St. George’s Hanover Square ........ 


ORDINATIONS. 


May 2 Ist. 
June 4th. 


PRIESTS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Andrews, John ......... BA. St. John’s Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Brett, William .......... M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Ely 
Buller, H. John......... A. Trinity Oxford ian by 1. d. from Bp. of 

“xeter 
Fowler, W. Warde .... M.A. Pembroke Oxford § Ely, by |. d. from Bp. of 
t= Lichfield 
Gibbs, Michael ......... Bea. Caius Camb. Ely 
Griffith, EB. Eas ..ccoocee BA Jesus Oxford Ely, by I. d. from Bp. of 
Llandaff 
Flake, N. J. Bo. cccoccsee B.c.L. Pémbroke Camb. a by |. d. from Bp. of 
“xeter 
Moore, Robert ......... g.A. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
North, J. H............. BA. Trinity Camb. S Ely, by 1. d. from Bp. of 
d t= Norwich 
Overton, Thomas ....... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Porteus, Beilby......... B.A. Christ’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
FUGRh, FO The. ccesccces M.A. Caius Camb. Ely 
Pullen, Joseph ......... M.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Ely 
Skrimshire, H. F. ...... s.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Ely 
Spence, George ......... 1.L.B. Jesus Camb. Ely 
DEACONS. 
Adams, H. G.......00... B.A. Christ Church Oxford § Ely, by 1. d. from Bishop 
tof Exeter 
Beardsworth, George... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Clark, T. Jeccoccses. 100 BA. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Clay, Fs Gy cascscaseseses B.A. Jesus Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Cookson, Henry W.... M.a. St. Peter's Camb. Ely 
Daubeny, Henry J. ... B.a. Jesus Camb. Ely 
Dawes, Thomas C. b.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Ely 
Francis, C. D. 2.200000 B.A Exeter Oxford Ely, by I. d. from Bishop 
of Peterborough 
Hey, William............ B.A. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
RRewestt, J. Fh. ccccceses M.A. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Kelland, Philip ......... Mea. Queen's Camb, Ely 
Latimer, William ....... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Ely, by |. d. from Bishop 
of Lichfield 
Moore, Edward......... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Morris, R. J.sccccoooeee BA. Jesus Camb. 


Abp. of Canterbury 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Mott, Henry Jacob ... B.a. Trinity Camb. Ely, by l. a. from Bishop 
‘ : of Norwich 
Musgrave, William P. 3.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely 
Osmond, Charles ...... s.c.L. Jesus Camb, § Ely, by I. d. from Bishop 
tof Exeter 

Pritchard, W. A. G.... BA. St. John’s Camb. Abp. ot Canterbury 
Robbins, William ...... z.A. Worcester Oxford Ely, by |. d. from Bishop 


j 
2 of Norwich 
pe ees ., \ Ely, by 1. d. from Bishop 
Scrivener, Arthur ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. > of Norwich 

§ Ely, by |. d. from Bishop 
¢ = of Norwich 

Swinny, Henry H...... n.A. Magdalen Camb. I 


“1 
Ely, by L. d. from Bishop 


Sheppard, A. F...... cco BAe Oriel Oxtord 
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Tay Arthur .....s06. .A. Trinity Oxford - Aen Seaple 
Taylor, Arthur K ' Lat Ween 
‘Thompson, William... mM-a. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely 
Whittaker, George ... Ma. Queen's Camb. Ely j 

ss 1g Ely, by |. d. from Bishop 
\ *rancis ...000... BA. Queen’ Camb. 5 Ey, By |. c. I 
Wilson, Francis B.A Jueen’s imb 2 of Lichfield 
Wordsworth, John...... M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester intends holding a general ordination on Sunday, the 


30th of July. 

The Bishop of Salisbury will hold an ordination on the 30th of July. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York will hold an ordination, at Bishopthorpe, on 
Sunday, August 13th. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold an ordination on the 1dth of October. 





RESIGNATIONS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Edmonstone, G.... DPottern V. Wilts Sarum Bishop of Sarum 
Gaskin, Thomas... » b lement’s P. C., ¢ Camb. Ely Jesus College 

i Cambridge \ é 


St. Anne’s P. C, : : 
Hlousman, Robert ine's PB. C., Lancaster Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Lancaster \ 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Brock, Mourant......... The Lectureship of Bathwick Church, Bath. 

Burrows, H. N.......+6. Principal of Hull College. 

Ct: Tis. scsectcaccéaias Chaplain to the Dorchester Union Workhouse. 

England Thomas....... Chaplain to the Hon. Artillery Company. 

Fardell, J. Givssccccccaes One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Courtoun. 


Harford, Alfred, V. of Locking, and R. of Hutton, Somerset, a Rural Dean in the 


Deanery of Axbridge and Paulton, in the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells, 


Hervey, Rev. Lord A., Chaplain to the Suffolk General Hospital in Bury. 


Ormsby, W. A.......... Chaplain to the Dowager Countess of Miltown. 
Osborne, W. A.....0000 Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Macclesfield. 
Provend, C. M. ......... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Ward. 

Robinson, J. E., V. of Chieveley, Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Berks. 
Williams, E. .....00.000 Leafield and Ascott-under-Wychwood P, C., Oxon, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron, 
Colton, Charles... Baston V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Eden, Robert...... Leigh R. Essex London Bishop of Londoa 


Fawkes, Ayscough Leathley R. W. York York Lord Chancellor 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Girdlestone, C.... Alderley R. Chester Chester ‘The Queen 
Golding, J. E. .... Barrow Fen R. Northam. Peterboro’Sir C. E, Smith, bt. 
Hayne, T. .....000. Rastrick P. C. W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
Harding, Wm. ... Hockleigh V. Essex London Wadham Coll., Oxon 
Hawkins, G. C..... Pinhoe V. Devon Exon The Queen 
Hele, F. H.........Litthe Hempstow R. Devon Exon The Queen 
Henslow, J.S. .... Hitcham R. Suffolk Norwich The Queen 
Hickes, H. W.... Cranford R. Middlesex London Counts of Berkeley 
Hockin, H. W. ... ate Stithian’s V. w. Cornwall Exon Earl of Falmouth 
Perran Arworthal C. § 
Horner, John....... Tathwell V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Hudson, G. T. .... West Harptree V. Somerset B. & W. The Queen 
Sonne CaP. : ccceve Frocester R. Glouces. Glouces. Earl of Ducie 
Knight, C. B...... Chawton R. Hants Winches. E. Knight, Esq. 
Kyle, R. Us ose. Darlaston R. Stafford L.& Cov. 
F Lewis, W... csccive . Sedgeley V. Stafford L.& Cov. Lord Ward 
| Lister, Joseph M. 4 Burwell V- Lincoln Lincoln M. B. Lister, Es 
4 : oo w. Walmsgate C. ; ‘ duties 
yl Maltby, Henry J. Egglingham V. Northum. Durham Bishop of Durham 
Tr Higham Ferrers V. 
‘Me Malim, George ~) w. Chelveston and > Northam, Peterboro’ Earl Fitzwilliam 
ab Caldecott C. 
hi "tk ok Mason, John ...... West Burton P. C. Notts York Wm. Barrow, Esq. 
| a, ij Medlicott ......06+ Pottern V. Wilts Sarum —— Bishop of Sarum 
La | Keley R. Devon Exon A. Kelly, Esq. 
«fe | Morshead, H. J... and St. Clether V.. Cornwall Exon J. Philips, 
é w- . : 
bod Newmarch, Henry Hessle V. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Laan my O'Neill, H.......... St. Anne’s P. C. Lancaster Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
* : i i Perry, Wm. H.... } gig oe C. . Northum. Durham Duke of Portland 
ae i Phelps, John ...... South Benfleet V. Essex London D.& C. of Westmin. 
4 hie tai "a Purvis, W. Pye... Croscombe R. Somerset B. & W. Elizabeth Wylie 
eo Ray, Philip W..... Greensted R. Lssex London Bp.of London in trust 
Chieveley V. 
+ Robinson, J. E.... a a poi ter- \ Berks. Sarum ; "hoe Gch 
9° . . ‘ 9 « . 
r Leckhampstead C, 
; thigh Smith, Joseph...... Walton P. C. Cumber. Carlisle Heirs ofC. Dacre, Esq. 
i Spence, George... St. Clement's V. Camb. Ely Jesus College 
\ i St. John’s Chapel 
> ‘ »L 
' @ Stanton, Thomas sm, gabon 8 Essex London Bishop of London 
Aa ford 
af he Stenton, —...«..... Gringley-on-the- Hill V. Notts York Duke of Rutland 
We Stocker, W. H. B, } teysforthin Guiseley? w, york York J. S. Stanhope, Esq. 
ae) | Stoddart, John .... New Brentford P. C. Middlesex London Rector of Hanwell 
wail Weller, John ...... “pate! ne R. Rutland Peterboro’Emman. Coll., Camb. 
; eafield P. C. 


Williams, E. ...... and Ascott-under- > Oxon Oxon § ¥:of Shipton-under- 
Wychwood P, C. t Wychwood 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Corrie, Right Rev. Daniel, D.D., Bishop of Madras and Ceylon 


it A Baugh, Richard... Ludlow R. Salop Hereford Lord Chancellor 
tt Benjafield, J. Frederick, Walton, Suffolk 
is@ Bladon, George, Wirksworth, Derbyshire 
| ph Bluett, Buckland, Church Stanton, R. Devon Exon R. P. Clarke, Esq. 
| | Bradford, Edward, Stalbridge R. Dorset Bristol Corp. Ch. Col. Cam. 





James, John ...... 
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Name. Preferment. 
srisbane, Thomas, Dunlop, Scotland 
Broadfoot, W. 

Smethcott R.,& P.C. 


Burn, Edward 4) of St. Mary, “ih 


mingham 
Burton, Thomas... Rastrick P. C. 
Carrington, C. ... Berkeley V. 
Averham R. w. Ke 
Chaplin, R. on ham R. 


I- Notts York 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Salop L.& C. Mrs. Lacy 


~W. York York V. of Halifax 
Glouces. Glouces. Lord Seagrave 
J. HE. M. Sutton 


& a Prebendary of Southwell Coll. Ch. 


Chester, C...... ... Ayott St. Peter’s R. Herts Lincoln Earl of Hardwicke 
Cleaver, H. C., Swiftsplace, Cranbrook 

{ Beverley St. John & 2? Pee. of) Rev. Mr. Simeon'’s 
Coltman, Joseph. ? ery ( bk. York Bever- oer: 


St. Martin P. C. 


Commeline, J. 


\ Trustees 
ley 


Redmarley D’ Abitot R. Worces. Worces. Mrs. Niblett 


Drake, J. R., M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, at Boulogne 


{ Aston Flamville R., 


Dyke, Jerome w. Burbach C. 


: Leicester Lincoln Earl de Grey 


Edwards, David, Yspytty V., Cardiganshire 
Evans, William, of Queen’s Coll., Cambridge 


Everett, T. C., late of Reading 


Fountaine, W. A. MiddletonSt.GeorgeR.Durham Durham H. Cocks, Esq. 


( Higham Ferrers V. 


Gage, Te We. coves ? w. Chelveston and > Northam. Peterboro’ Earl Fitzwilliam 


Caldecott C, 
Gorden, W. ...... Dunstew V. 
Gower, W......... Pinhoe V. 
Hayward, G....... Frocester R. 
{ Cranford R., 
"2 and Evesbach R. 
Ifyndman, J., Yealand, Westmoreland 
{ Llansantfraed Glan 
Conway R. 
Mathews, J. S..... Llitcham R. 
Messenger, R. ... Nine Banks P. C. 
Mounds, W. ...... West Burton P. C. 


Hughes, J. .....0. 


Nelson, R. H., of Magdalen Coll., Oxford, at Childrey R., Berks 


Ringstead St. An- 
North, Henry ~} drew, w. St. Peter 
R. & Heacham V. 
Peck, Kemvick, Norton Lodge, Wilts 
Ramsden, H....... Burton Cherry R. 
Richardson, J. ... Barbon P. C. 


¢ Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Oxford Oxford Sir G. Dashwood 
Devon Ixon The Queen 
Glouces. Glouces. Lord Ducie 
Middlesex London Count of Berkeley 
Hereford Hereford Rev, J. Hughes 


Suffolk Norwich The Queen 
Northam. P.ofHere. Ine. of Allendale 
Notts. York Wm. Barrow, Esq. 


~ Norfolk Norwich H. Styleman, Esq. 


E. York York 
Westmor. Chester VV. of Kirby Lonsdale 


Poms ae East Brent V. and? , ar 
Rockett, Caleb ... Weston Royland-V. 5 Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 


Rowe, John ...... St. Clether V. 


Stedman, J......... Gosfield V. 

Townsend, George, Ramsgate 

Tristram, H. B..... Egglingham V. 

Vernon, H. G, .... Great Bromley R. 
Hardwick Priors V. 

J w. Marston Priors C, 

1 Sbuckburgh infe- 
rior C, 

Woodcock, T....... Swillington R. 


Wilson, W. C. . 


, eae St. Stithians V. w.? 
Woodley, C. W... i 
: *?) Perran Arworthal C. \ 


Chieveley V., w. Oar 
Wyld, George...... < C., Winterbourne C. 


»¢ Berks Sarum } 
& Leckhampstead C. ) 


J. Carpenter, and T. 
J. Philips 
Essex London’ E. G. Barnard, Esq. 


Cornwall Exon 


Northum, Durham Bp. of Durham 
Essex London — Graham, Esq. 


Warwick L.& Cov. Earl Spencer 


W. York York 


- Cornwall Exon 


Sir J. Lowther 


Earl of Falmouth 


§ T. T. Wasey, Esq. & 
Rev. C. Capel, alt. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 
Saturday, June 3. 

Easter Term, 1837. In Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis : — 

Class 1—Ellman, E. B., commoner of Wad- 
ham ; Haddan, T. H., commoner of Brasen- 
nose, (also in first class of Lit. [fuman.) 

Smith, FE. B., scholar on the Michel foun- 
dation of Queen's. 

Class 2—Burrows, W. H., Fellow of St. 
John's, (in first class of Lit. JTuman.) ; Cox, 
Algernon, gentleman commoner of Ch. Ch. 

Class 8—Fitzgerald, W. R. S., commoner 
of Orel; Michel, H. E. gentleman commoner 
of New ; Stanley, R., scholar of Brasennose. 

Class 4—Courtenay, Hon. C. Leslie, com- 
moner of Ch. Ch. ; Dunn, J. M., commoner 
of Exeter; Knollys, W. F., commoner of 
Merton. ; 

Sixty-five passed their examination, whose 
names were not placed in either of the classes. 

In the convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the University seal was affixed to a letter of 
thanks to Mrs. Sutherland, of Merrow, in the 
county of Surrey, for her munificent donation 
of 18,700 prints and drawings, being an illus- 
tration of Clarendon’s and Burnet’s Histories, 
in 61 volumes, to be placed in the Bodleian 
library. 

In the same convocation, the nomination of 
the Rev. S. Wilberforee, M.A., of Oriel, to 
succeed to the office of select preacher, at Mi- 
chaelmas next, in the place of the Rev“Ti. R. 
Gileig, M.A., of Balhol, resigned, was unani- 
mously agreed to, 

In a congregation holden the same day the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—H. Hall, Student of Ch. 
Ch. ; Rev. G. E. Peake, Magdalen hall; E. 
P. Shirley, Magdalen; Rev. C. P. Peters, 
Queen's; Rev. F. Jones, Oriel; R. Ward, 
Oriel. 

Bachelors of ivan: Whipham, 
Balliol; Se SR Phillips, Exeter; J. Hatsell, 
Oriel; PF. Menzies, scholar of Bravennose: C. 
T. Nesbitt, Brasennose; Hl. J. Gore, Post- 
master of Merton. 


University College. —The Right Hon. Mary 
Anne Viscountess Sidmouth having been 
pleased to signify her intention te establish a 
foundation in University college, in honour of 
her father, the late Lord Stowell, to be en- 
titled the Stowell Civil Law Fellowship; the 
Master and Fellows announce, that it is pro- 
posed to hold the first election about the end of 
the month of November next; and that notice 
will be given, early in the Michaelmas term, of 
the day appointed for the examination of the 
candidates. 

This fellowship will be open to all members 
of the University who have passed their ex- 
unimation for the BLA, degree. 


Brasennose Coivece.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the Incorporated Trustees of the 
Estates devised by Walliam Hulme, Esq., will, 
on the 25th of July, proceed to nominate and 
present to the Rectory of Smethcote, in the 
county of Salop, out of the number of such 
persons who shall either then be, or shall have 
previously been, exhibitioners on the founda- 
tion of the said William Hulme, such indivi- 
dual as the said trustees may think proper. 
'N.B. He must be B.A., and in holy orders, | 

Candidates are requested to apply to me, by 
letter, inclosing proper testimonials, on or 
before the 15th of July. 

The Trustees particularly request that no 
application may be made to them either in 
person or by letter. Tomas MARKLanp, 

Manchester, May 27, 1837. Secretary. 


June 10, 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred ; 

Bachelor in Divinity -Rev. P. Maurice, 
Chaplain of New and All Souls’ Colleges. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Holden, Wor- 
cester; Rev. T. N. Stephenson, Worcester ; 
Rev. C. Wetherell, Worcester ; S.C. Walker, 
Queen's ; Rev. S. Pope, Queen's; Rev. T. 
E. Abraham, Balliol ; 11. J. Buller, Trinity ; 
H. H. Vaughan, Fellow of Oriel; T. Floud, 
Wadham ; Rev. P. C. Marshall, Wadham ; 
Rev. Gi. Marsland, Brasennose; Rev. J. 
Birch, Pembroke. 

Bachelors ef Arts—Rev. G. N. Woodd, 
Wadham; J. D. Piggott, Merton. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. A. W. Wallis, 
Commoner of Magdalen Hall, was elected to 
a Boden Sanserit Scholarship. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. S.C. Malan, B.A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, was elected to a Pusey 
and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarship. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. G. H. Had- 
field, M.A., Scholar on the Foundation of 
Sir J. Benet, Lord Ossulstone, in Pembroke 
College, was elected a Fellow on the same 
Foundation, in the room of Dr. Jeune, Head 
Master of the Free School, Birmingham. At 
the same time, the Rev. T. F. Henney, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, and one of the Masters 
in the Free School, Shrewsbury, was elected 
a Scholar in the room of Mr. Hadfield, 

On Thursday last, C. Bradley, B.A., Scholar 
on Mrs. Sarah Eaton’s Foundation, and the 
Rev. J. Hannay, B.A., Scholar on Sir T. 
Cookes’, at Worcester College, were elected 
Fellows of that Society. At the same time, 
H. Tripp, Commouer of Exeter College, and 

- Jackson, of Bromsgrove School, were 
chesen Scholars, the former on Mrs. Eaton's, 
the latter on Sir T. Cookes’ Foundation. 


The Commemoration of Founders and Be- 


nefactors took place on Wednesday last in the 
Theatr 
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There were two Honorary Degrees con- 
ferred, that of Doctor in Civil Law on the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, and that of 
Master of Arts on Alexander Brown, Esq., 
Gentleman Commoner of Brasennose College. 

The Creweian Oration was made by the 
Professor of Poetry. 

The Prize Compositions were then delivered 
by the successful candidates: the English 
issuy, ** On the concurring causes which 
assisted the promulgation of the religion of 
Mahomet,’ by Mr. Claughton, originally of 
Brasennose, but last year elected to a Fellow- 
ship at University ; the Latin Verse, ** Marcus 
Crassus a Parthis devictus,”’ by Me. Randolph, 
Student of Christ Church, and the Newdigate, 
“the Gypsies,” by Mr. Stanley, Scholar of 
Bathol. 

PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR ISDS. 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chincellor’s prizes for 1838, viz. ;— 

For Latin Verse—“ Hannibal, pati lie de- 
fensionem suscepturus, ab Italia aceitus.”’ 

For an Lnglish Essay— The tests of Na- 
tional Prosperity considered.” 

For a Latte Essay—‘* An recte dicatur 
caruisse veteres ea forma concilii publici qua 
selecti quidam pro universis statuuntur ?” 

Subject of the Theological Prizes for 1838 
—The Ellerton: On the Conduct and Cha. 
racter of St. Peter. Mrs. Denyer’s two: On 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost; on the In- 
fluence of Practical Piety in Promoting the 
Temporal and Eternal Happiness of Mankind. 


June 17. 

The election of Scholars from Merchant 
Tailors’ School to the vacant Fellowships at 
St. John’s College, took place on Saturday. 
The examiners were, the President of St. 
John’s, and two of the Senior Fellows, to- 
gether with the two examiners of the School. 
Mr. Charles Lempriere, and Mr. James Grim 
Brine were the successful candidates. 

Yesterday se’nnight, the following gentlemen 
were elected postmasters of Merton College : — 
Mr. E. Bather, Commoner of Trinity ; Mr. 
C. R. Hay, Commoner of Exeter; Mr. A. 
Kk. Tawney, Commoner of Mertun; and Mr, 
H. Pritchard. 

On Saturday last, the election at Exeter 
College terminated. The following gentlemen 
were elected :— To the How Scholurship— 
Mr. P. A. Kingdon ; to the Gifford Scholar- 
ship—Mr. A. A. Hunt; to the open Scholar- 
ship—Mr. J. D. Dalgairns, a Commoner of 
that Society. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. H. P. Guille- 
mard, M.A., and W. H. Ley, B.A., Proba- 
tionary Fellows of Trinity College, were ad- 
mitted Acrual Fellows of that Society. 

On Thursday last, Mr. W. Thompson, 
Commoner of Queen's College, was elected 
Scholar of the same Society. 


June 24. 


On Thursday the following Degrees were 
conferred : 


Musters of irvts—The Right Hon. Vis- 


Vou, XIL.—Ju/y, 1837. 
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count Villers, Christ Church; Rev. G. Whit- 
more Christ Church; Rev. C. E. Radelytle, 
Brasennose ; A. Harris, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts —R. Lloyd, Jesus ; 
T. Todd, Queen's. 


et 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Saturday, June 3. 


At a Congregation on Weduesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Muster of Arts—Rev, PF. Maynard, Caius, 

Bachelors in Civil Law—Rev. C. Chiches- 
ter, Downing; W. M. R. Haggard, Trinity 
Hall. 

Bachelor in: Physw—W. A. Guy, 
broke. 

Bachelor of Arts—F. W. Rawes, Caius. 

At the same Congregation the followimg 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To athx the seal to a conveyance of the piece 
of ground which it was agreed, by a grace 
passed Noy. 2nd, 1836, to give to the Master 
and Fellows of Peterhouse, in part, for other 
ground to be conveyed by them to the Um 
versity, for the enlargement of the site of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

To confirm the report of the Fitzwilliam 
Syndicate, dated the 24th ult. 

To appoint Mr. Shaw, of Sidney college, to 
be Deputy Proctor, in the absence of Mr. 
Martin. 


Pem- 


June 10. 


Porson Prize.—On Wednesday last, the 
Porson Prize (for the best translation of a pas- 
sage from Shakspeare into Cireek verse) was 
adjudged to C.J. Vaughan, of Trinity college. 
Subject—“ King Lear,” Act IIL, Scene 2.— 
The speech of King Lear, omitting the inter- 
vening passages, by which its continuity 1s 
broken ; beginning — 

** Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
blow !” 

And ending — 


‘*T am a man 
More sinned against than sinning.’ 


— 





June 17. 


At a Congregation on Monday last, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev, J, Weller, Senior 
Fellow of Emmanuel. 

Bachelors in Divinity — Rev. C, Yate, 
Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. H. Thompson, 
Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. J. Tinkler, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi ; Rev. R. J. Bunch, Fellow 
of Emmanuel ; Rev. W. R. Colbeck, Fellow of 
Emmanuel. 

Doctor in Physic— G. Pardoe, Caius. 

Masters of Arts—J, S. Crosier, Catherine 
hall; Rev. H. P. Jones, Corpus Christi, 

At the same Congregation, the following gen- 
themen were appointed Barnaby Lecturers ;— 
Mathematical —-Rev. J. Mills, sen., Pembroke. 
Philosophical—Rev. E. UH. Browne, Exuman, 


I 
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Rhetorice—Rev. H. Philpott, Catherine hall. 
Logic—H. W. Cookson, St. Peter's. 


Sia Witisam Browne's Mepars.—On 
Tuesday last, these medals were adjudged as 
follows :— 

Greek Ode—C. J. Vaughan, Trinity. 
Subject 
** Ingenium cui sit, cul mens divinior atque os 

Magna sonaturum, de nominis hujus ho- 

norem.”” 


Latin Ode—YP. Freeman, Trinity. 
Subject —“ Newtonus.” 
Greck and Latin Epigrams—Charles J. 
Vaughan, Trinity. 
Subp cls — 
intent fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi.’ 


 Proximus sum egomet mihi,” 
Cuancettor’s Enetisu Porm. — No 
prize adjudged. 
June 24. 


At a congregation on Thursday last, the 
following degrees were conferred ;:— 

Masters of Arts—W. Webster, Fellow of 
Queen's; W. D. Evans, Fellow of St. Peter's. 


Prizes. —On the same day the following 
prizes were adjudge ud: 

Me — s Prizes for Bachelors of Arts— 
(1.) J. S. Howson, Trimty; (2.) H. Goul- 
burn, Trinity. Subject—* Quwnam beneficia 
Academia, qualis nostra est constitutione ac 
forma, ad rempublicam afferat ?” 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates— 
(1.) C. J. Vaughan, Trinity; (2.) H. A. 
Woodham, Jesus. Subject — ‘* Utrumque 
tempus consulas, tun antiquius, ut Gornoscas, 
quid optimum fuerit; tum recentius, ut notes, 
quid fuerit aptissimum.” 


—_- 


DURHAM. 


The annual examination for the degree of 
M.A. and B.LA., and the annual examination 
in Theology, have just terminated. By the 
regulations of the university, every candidate 
for the degree of M.A. must pass an examina- 
tion, Which Is open to every B.A. who is in 
his third term of residence at least from the 
time of his examination to that degree ; and 
all students in theology noust also pass the 
examination appointed for candidates for the 


degree of M.A. 


The following class papers have appeared, 
the names in each class being arranged alpha- 
hetically :— 


CLASS PAPERS. 


FE-raminers—The Rev. H. Jenkins, M.A., 
Professor of Greek ; the Rev. C. T. Whitley, 
M.A., Junior Proctor; the Rev. G. H. S 
Johuson, M.A., Tutor of Queen's Coll., Ox- 
ford ; and the Rev. J. Carr, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. 





M.A. 
Class. and Gen, Lit. - Math. & Phys. Science 


CLASS I. CLASS I. 


Garnett, Thomas Mei 


CLASS Il. 
Evans, Hugh 
Pratt, Robert Forster 


CLASS II. 
Errington, Ralph 


Gibson, John 


CLASS Ill. CLASS Ill. 


CLASS IV. 


Cundill, John Milburne, William 
Edmunds, John Morehead, George J. 
Harrison, Charles S. Nicholson, Mark A. 
Hick, James W. Raymond, John M. 
Hhills, George St. Clere 

Jolines, Thomas W. Watson, William T. 


B. A. 
Class. and Gen, Lit. Math. & Phys. Science. 


CLASS I. CLASS I. 


CLASS Il. CLASS Il. 


CLASS III. CLASS Ill. 


Griffith, Henry D. Tower, Robert B. 
Stoker, Henry _ 
CLASS IV. CLASS IV. 
Humble, Henry Stoker, Henry 
CLASS V. 


Blair, John 
Linskil, John H. DP. 


CLASS VI. 
Heriot, George 
Sutton, Joseph H. 


The following is the result of the examina- 
tion in Theology, Easter term, 1837: 


EF’. xraminers—The Rev. Hl. Jenkins, M.A., 
Professor of Greck: the Rev. T. ( hevalhier, 
B.1D., Professor of Mathematics : and the Rev. 
(i. “4 Faber, B.D., Master of Sherburn Plos- 
pital, 


E. Bickersteth, B.A, Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Camb. ; J. Edmunds; T. W. Johnes; Wim. 
Millburne; G. J. Morchead ; und M. A. 
Nicholson. 


At a convocation holden on Wednesday, 
June 2Qlst, the above students in theology re- 
ceived icene ‘es to present themselves to the 
bishop for ordination, 


The Rev. T. W. Peile and the Rev. C. T. 
Whitley, M.A., were nominated by the War- 
den, and approved by « convocation, as Proctors 
for the ensuing year; and the Rev. T. W. 
Tt Senior P roctor 5 ; S. Thomas, B.C.L., 
and EF. Peacock, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
J te Coll., Camb. » Were nominated by the 


Warden, and ; appointed by convoeation, as ex- 
aminers for the first and second examinations 
for the degree of B.A. 1837. 








BIRTHS AND 


DUBLIN. 

The Fellowship Examination having ter- 
tiinated on ietarden, the two following gentle- 
men have been declared the successful can- 
didates: — Mr. S. Butcher, A.B. ; Mr. J. 
Curson, A.B. 

Premiums were adjudged to the unsuccessful 
candidates :——Ist premium, Mr. Booth ; 2od, 
Messrs. Mallet and Atwell; 3rd, Mr. M*Dowal. 
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MARRIAGES, 


The following gentlemen were announced 
as the successful candidates for Scholarships tes 
Marchbanks, Murray, Flanagan, Byrne, Sal- 
mon, Loughlin, Longfield, Law, Lowe, 
(Josiah,) Graham, Gordon, Murphy, Dob- 
bin, M* Donnell. 

The foregoing names are given in the order 
of seniority. It is understood that Mr. Carson 
obtained the first fellowship, and Mr. Long- 
field first place among the scholars. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTIIS, 

Of Sons—Thelady of the Rev. R. Bur- 
dett, Burgess; of Rev. J. Downes, Horton, 
Northamptonshire ; of Rev. J. Sankey, Strong 
Stanton PL, Leicestershire; of Rev. C. S, 
Bird, Burghfield, Berks; of Rev. E. E. Row- 
sell, Effra Grove, Brixton; of Rev. A. G. 
Johnes, Shelton, of twin sons; of Rev. C. 
Tucker, Charminster ; of Rev. A. Howell, of 
twin sons, Southampton ; of Rev. H. Cleve- 
land, Barkstone R.; of Rev. G. Morley, 
Newport Pagnell V.; of Rev. W. J. Phil- 
potts, Hallow V., Worcestershire ; of Rev. W. 
Wilson, Torrington-square, London. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. W. 
Raven, Streatham ; of Rev. H. W. Maddock, 
Kington V., Herefordshire; of Rev. W. 
Money, Sternfield R.; of Rev. H. H. Bea- 
mish, Highbury terrace; of Rev. G. W, 
Murray, Caversham, Oxfordshire ; of Rev. 
i. Wickham, Brook Green, Hammersmith ; 
of Rey. J, W. Lockwood, Kingham, Oxford- 
shire; of Rev. W. Newton, Old Cleve V., 
Somerset ; of Rev. A. Crofton, Bath; of Rev. 
H. Creed, Snettisham; of Rev. W. Newton, 
Old Cleeve V. 


MARRIAGES, 

Rey. W, B, Otter, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, to Elizabeth, d. of R. 
Melvill, Esq., his Britannic Majesty's Consul 
at Amsterdam; Rev. C. A. Harris, youngest 
son of the Earl of Malmesbury, to Catharine 
Lucia, voungest d. of the late Sir E. C. Brien, 
Bart., of Dromoland, co. of Clare; Rev. C. 
V. Shuckburgh, M. A., to Eliza Lucy, youngest 
d. of the late J. Luard, Esq., of Maldon, 
essex ; Rev. W. Howard, of Great Witching- 
ham, Norfolk, to Isabella, d. of T. Hankey, 
Lsq., of Portland place; Rev. J. Puckle, B.A,, 
of Brasennose College, Oxford, to Anna 
Maria, eldest d. of R. Shearman, Esq., Grange 
louse, Kilkenny; Rev. T. ‘Tyrwhitt, Pre- 
hendary of Salisbury, to Margaretta Anne, 
cond d, of the Rev. N. Bridges, v. of Hen- 
strulge; Rev. J. Farmer, of Kingsclere, to 
Llizabeth, widow of the late A. Ilammond, 


L-y., of Bombay ; Rev. J. Burnett, of Colerne, 
Wilt *, to Caroline, d. of the late Mr. G. Mor- 
i, ol 


Bristul; Rev. R. Greene, of Em- 





manuel College, Cambridge, to Ellen, second 
d. of J. King, Esq., of Loxwood House, 
- Rev. J. CG. Fardell, of Christ’s 
Collece, Cambridge, r. of Sprotborough, York- 
shire, to Enuma, fourth d. of the late J. Wilson, 
Esq.. of Seacroft Hall, Yorkshire; Rev. ‘'T. 
Hirst, B.LA., of Childerditch, Essex, late of 
Leeds, to Miss KE. J. Shephard, of Ilacken- 
thorpe, Derbyshire; Rev. W. Ellis, Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
to Sarah, d. of W. Stickney, Esq., of Ridg- 
mont, near Hull; Rev. J. Olive, v. of Hel- 
hngley, Sussex, to Emma, d. of A. P. Cum- 
berbateh, Esq., of Hellingley; Rev. G. A. 
Biedermann, r. of Dauntsey, Wilts, to Sehna, 
widow of Major J. Stewart, and second d. of 
the late J. T. Morin, Esq., of Hanover-square, 
London, and Weedon Lodge, Bucks ; Rev. J. 
Wix, of Easton Mandit, Northamptonshire, 
to Hannah, d. of J. Gibson, Esq., of Tredegar 
House, Bow ; Rev. H. Maunsell, r. of Drumbo, 
co. of Down, Ireland, to Louisa Anne, fourth 
d. of the Rey. G, P. Marriott, Prebendary of 
York, &e.; Rev. J. FP. Haslam, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, d. of the 
late P, Denton, Ksq., of Whittington, Derby- 
shire; Rev. D. S. Williamson, of Tongland, 
to Julia, d. of the late Captain Stanley, R.N. ; 
Rev. J. W. Finlay, eldest son of Lieut.-Col, 
Finlay, to Henrietta, d. of the late IL. Cole, 
E:sq., of Twickenham, Middlesex ; The Arch- 
deacon of Lismore, to Susan, d. of the late J. 
Thacker, Esq., of Ballymeliish, Queen's co. ; 
Rev. E. Grindrod, to Sarah, reliet of the Rev. 
G. Manwaring, of Shetlield; Rev. Il. Car- 
penter, of St. Michael's, Liverpool, to Hester, 
d. of the late A. Boyd, Esq., of Londonderry ; 
Rev. W. Gough, to Miss Wall, both of 
Worcester ; Rev. J. Hudston, to Elizabeth, d. 
of Captain J. Turner; Rev. E. Price, of Tid- 
denley Coppice, to Anne, only d. of the late 
Mr. W. Harding, of Acton Trussel, Stafford- 
shire; Rev. G. Bb. Paley, r. of Freckenham, 
Suffolk, to Catherine Ann, second d, of the 
late W. Robertson, M.D., of Bath; Rev. T. 
L. J. Sunderland, v. of Tilsworth, Dedford- 
shire, to Anne, only child of the late T. L. 
Wood, Esq., of Leighton; Rev. G. L. Har, 
vey, of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
the late Surv L. Harvey, to Elinor 


Sussex 


son of 


ae 
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youngest d. of the late B. Young, Esq., of 
Walton-on-Thames; Rev. S. Cosway, of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, and of ‘Tiverton, 
Devon, to Miss Sophia Matilda Greenup, 
sister to Dr. Greenup, of Salisbury; Rev. G. 
Dugard, p. c. of St. Andrew's, Manchester, 
to Mary, youngest d. of the late Rev. J. Lyon, 
of Prestwick, Laneashire ; Rev. Dr. Charles 
Jobne, of Nordhausen, Germany, to Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of W. Armstrong, Esq., Claremont- 
place, Pentonville; Rev. C. Seager, B.A., 

Scholar of Worcester, to Anna, youngest and 
only surviving d. of the late Rev. W. Smith, 
B.A., many years c. of Almondbury, York- 
shire; Rev. R. R. Suckling, B.A, of Exe ter, 
to Elizabeth Maria, eldest d.of J. Owen, Esq., 
of Worcester; Rev. H. A. Veeck, Incumbent 
of St. John’s Chapel, Forton, Gosport, to 
Miss Bothomley, of King’s Terrace, Southsea ; 
Rev. R. Morey, of Portsmouth, to Laura, d. 
of the late Mr. O. L. Williams, of Manches- 
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ter: Rev. R. D. Thomas, of Chester, to Jane, 
d. of C. W. Newmann, Esq., of Hartford, 
Cheshire; Rev. G. E. Massy, v. of Bruree, 

son of the Hon. G. Massy, to Elizabeth, d. 

of M. O'Brien, Esq., of Neweastle ; Rev. H. 

Griffiths, to Miss Jane Homes, of Founhope, 
Herefordshire ; Rev. W. M‘iver, c. of West 
Derby, Lancashire, to Mary, a d. of the 
late S. Smith, Esq.; Rev. H. C. Morvell, 
Incumbent of Stratton Audley, to Maria Mag- 

dalena, d. of the late R. Hermani, of Koenig- 
stein; Rev. J. Coatley, of Broughton, Bucks, 
to Sarah, eldest d. of R. Basket, Esq., of 
Tickhill, near Doncaster; Rev. T. Simpson, 
B.A., v. of Pannal, Yorksbire, to Anne, third 
d. of Mr. Daniel, of Harrogate; Rev. S. Ga- 
tenby, to Sarah, eklest d. of the late S. Bull, 
Esq., Ely ; - Rev. J. W. Scott, M.A., of 
Exeter College, son of Capt. Scott, R. N., of 
Chudleigh, to Frances, youngest d. of the late 
S. Scott, Esq., of Beaminster. 
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N.B. 


THE 


MONTH. 


The Evenrs are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


———__ —_—__— 


As it is impossible to find room for the 
various paragraphs from country papers 
mentioning the circumstances under which 
marks of regard have been bestowed on in- 
dividual clergy, it is hoped that the fol- 
lowing mode of recording the estimation 
in which the services of each has been 
held will be satisfactory. 

Presents of plate, Xc., have been pre- 
sented by their respective congregations 


to the following clergymen, in token of 


affectionate regard and value for their ser- 

vices in their various cures :— 

Rev. J. V. Austin, Cuckney, Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Bradford, Woolborough, Newton- 
Abbott. 

Rev. H. Fox, Allington, Dorset. 

Rev. G.L. Foxton, Blackburn, Laneashire, 

Rev. T. J. Judkin, Episcopal Chapel, 
St. Pancras. 

Kev. W. Blacklev, Fast 
Norfolk. 

Rev. John Howells, Tipton. 

Rev. Sparks Byers, Richmond, Surrey. 

Rey. |. B. Stuart, a ties : 

ee Whithirk, Yorksh. 


Bradenham, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A vestry meeting was lately held at 


West Wycombe, Bucks, for the purpose of 


making a rate for the current year. A rate 
ofene penny in the pound having been 
proposed in the usual form, an attempt was 
made by the dissenters and radicals, who 


mustered their whole force, to adjourn the 
meeting. ‘The chairman, the Rev. W. R. 
Johnson, baving refused to put the motion 
for adjournment, as illegal, an amendment 
was moved that a rate of one balfpenny 
only be allowed. Upon a division, the 
original motion for a penny rate was car- 
ried by a majority of twenty-five.—Bueks 
Cracette, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


CamenipGe.—Benjamin Cherry, Fsq., 
of Northaw, Hertfordsbire, has generously 
contracted with the Master and Fellows 
of Clare Hall, for a Scholarship of 40/. 
per annum, for the benefit of a native of 
the town of Hertford ; or in case of there 
not being a candidate from thence suffi- 
ciently qualified, to be open to general 
competition, The first election to take 
place in the month ot January next ; the 
Scholars to be elected from among the 
students of the college, who have not re- 
sided in the university more than three 
terms, and to hold the Scholarship for 
three years. 

The members of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, formerly pupils of the Rev. R. 
Dawes, Rector of Somborne, Hants, have 
subscribed for the purchase of a piece of 
plate (consisting of four side-dishes) to 
be presented to him as a mark of their 
respect and attachment.—Camb. Chron, 

The Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D.. 
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of St. Edmund Hall, Bishop of Caleutta, 
has subscribed 300 sicca rupees towards 
building the Fitzwilliam Library, at Cam- 
bridge. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The first stone of a new church at 
Doulsthorpe, and of another at Hulland, 
near Ashbourn, have been laid, with the 
usual ceremonies.—Derby Mercury. 

On the 17th ult., the foundation stone 
of a new church was laid at Chesterfield by 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant 
of Derbyshire. ‘The erection of the church 
is chie fly owing to the activity and muni- 
ficence of the Rev. T. Hill, vicar of Ches- 
terlield, who has given 1,000/. towards 
the endowment.— Derbyshire Courter. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

New Cuvurenu av Tirron, in the parish 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devon.—The parish 
ot Ottery St. Mary contains, according 
to the census of 1831, a population of 
3,049 souls, for the accommodation of a 
fair proportion of whom the present church 
is wholly inadequate. Towards the southern 
extremity of the parish, the hamlets of 
Tipton, Fluxton, and Metcombe, present 
a population of nearly 500 souls, at an 
averaged distance of two miles and a half 
trom the parish church. A plan for build- 
ing and endowing a church, with a resi- 
dence for the minister, in the centre of 
this district, has been sanctioned by the 
bishop of the diocese and the vicar of the 
parish, and submitted to the consideration 
of those friends whom Providence has 
blest with the ability to assist in providing 
the outward means of grace for so impor. 


fanta district. ‘The prob ible expense is 


estimated at 2,500/. Subscriptions will 
be thankfully received by the Rev. Dr. 
Cornish, King’ s School, Ottery St. Mary. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
TheVenerable the Archdeacon of Dorset 
will hold his visitation at Shaston, on 
Thursday, J uly 20th; Blandford, Friday 
Yist; Dorchester, Tuesday, 25th; Brid- 
port, Wednesday, 26th ; and at Cerne, 
lbursday the z7th.—Salisbury Herald, 


DURHAM. 

At a convocation holden on Thursday, 
lune 8, the roval charter granted to the 
University of Durham was formally 
After the charter had been re- 
ceived and read, and a grace passed for 
the adoption of a university seal, several 
were offered for conferring the 
Bachelor of Arts on students 


re. 
ceived, 


sraces 


decree of 


who have completed the full number of 
terms, and passed the requisite examina- 
tious — Durham Advertiser. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A new church is about to be erected for 
the district of Alstone, about 200 yards 
from Bayshill House, C heltenbam.— 
Standard. 

HAMVSHIRE. 

The new parish church of Otterbourne, 
Hants, iscommenced. ‘This neat Gothic 
edifice is to be erected on a piece of land 
presented to the parish by ‘Tl. Chamber- 
layne, Esq., conveniently situated at the 
southern extremity of the v illage.—Salis- 
bury Herald, 

A highly respectable meeting of the 
laity and clergy has been held at the Town 
Hall, Basingstoke, to establish within that 
rural deanery an association in connexion 
with the Diocesan Church Building and 
Accommodation Society, recently insti- 
tuted at Winchester, The Right Hon. 
Lord Bolton was called to the chair. 
After the several resolutions had been 
moved and seconded, a book was opened 
for donations, Ac., and the sum of 1071. 
19s, was immediately subscribed, which, 
with the sum of 2271. 1s. previously con- 
tributed at Winchester, makes a total of 
3351. from this deanery towards the gene- 
ral fund.— Ibid, 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, in 
accepting the office of Patron to the Dis- 
trict Association of the Diocesan Chureh 
Building Society lately established in the 
rural deane ry of W onston, has requested 
that his name may be put down for a 
donation of 100/. The Right Hon. Sturges 
Bourne, Sir S. C. Jervoice, and Mrs. 
Long of Marwell Park, have also each 
contributed 100/, to the society ; and Ed- 
ward Knight, Esq., of Godmersham Park, 
Canterbury, 3901, ; and Edward Knight, 

Esq., jun., 2001. ; towards the rebuilding 
with the enlargement of Chawton church, 
— bid, 
LANCASHIRE. 

The foundation stone of a new church 
was laid at Openshaw, near Manchester, 
on the Sth of June. Theland, not merely 
for the church, but also for the sites of the 
parsonage-house, school, and a house for 
the schoolmaster, has been given by G. C, 
Leigh, Esq., of High Leigh, Cheshire. 
Mr. John Neden, of Lydiate, near Orms- 
kirk, has handsomely contributed 500/., 
and has intimated bis intention to present 
a further donation of 5501. towards the 
erection of a Sunday-school, The church, 
which is to be a stone edifice, will afford 
accommodation for 832 persons, and 442 
of the sittings will be free. As the funds 
are limited, the design is exceedingly 
chaste aud simple; and the total cost of 
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the building is calculated at 5,400/.— Man- 
chester Courier. 

A new Roman-catholic chapel has just 
been opened at Wigton, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


May 25rd having been the day ap- 
pointed to present an address to the 

tishop of Lincoln, on his Lordship 
resigning the episcopal charge of the 
Huntingdonshire portion of the diocese, 
which bas been annexed to the see of 
Ely, about sixty of the clergymen of the 
county assembled at the George Inn, 

Suckden, where they were met by the 
Rev. Dr. Hollingworth, the Archdeacon, 
and at two o'clock proceeded in a body to 
the palace, where they were received with 
urbanity and kindness. ‘The address was 
read by the Archdeacon, and the Dishop 
replied. The visitors afterwards dined 
with his Lordship in the ancient dining- 
room of the palace. 

The first stone of a new church at 
Wragby has been laid, with all due for- 
inalites : 3,000/, bave been subscribed by 
voluntary contributions for the purpose 
of building and endowing this editice, all 
yxiven by the parishioners of Wragby.— 
Linceln Gatette. 


MIDDLESEN, 

The foundation stone of the school. 
house of Marylebone, founded for the re- 
ception, education, and support, of 150 
girls, daughters of poor settled parishi- 
oners, was laid by Lord Kenyon on 
‘Thursday the 15th inst, —7imes, 

Lintnat Present ro Bisnorscatre 
Scnoot.—On Monday the 19th, the sub. 
scribers to the Ward School of Bishopsgate 
dined together, the Lord Mayor in the 
chair, Deputy Sir William Rawlings, in 
the course of the evening, addressed the 
Lord Mayor on the subject of the institu- 
tion, He said he was now in the 87th 
vear of bis age, and that he could not in 
better terms express bis high admiration 
of the institution they had assembled to 
celebrate than by stuting, that if the trea- 
surer would call upon him the next day, 
be would put into bis hands a transfer for 
1,000/. in the three per cent. consols for 
its benefit. — Watchman. 

Meuntercent Bequest.—We are told 
that a very splendid grant towards the 
fund for providing additional churebes in 
the destitute parts of the metropolis and 
its suburbs, has been lately made. Mrs. 
Hindman, who during her whole life was 
much attached to our national religion, 
and felt a deep interest in the spiritual 
weliare of her fellow-creatures, bas be. 
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queathed the sum of 80,0001. for the erec- 
tion of new churches in our large metro- 
polis, which has been placed at the 
disposal of the Bishop of London, under 
the control of the Rev. Mr. Dodsworth, 
apppointed by the donor trustee of the 
gift. In accordance with a wish ex- 
pressed by the benevolent lady, the erec- 
tion of a new church in the parish of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, will shortly be 
commenced, The present ancient edifice, 
the nave of which, it is hoped, will be 
shortly restored by the inhabitants, is 
quite inadequate to accommodate one- 
tenth of the parishioners of St. Saviour’s. 
We believe that the ground for the site of 
the new church will be presented by Mr. 
Dots, the opulent vinegar merchant. The 
erection of a new church at Stepney has 
been ordered by the Metropolitan Church 
Building Committee, aud others in St. 
George’s East, St. George's, Southwark, 
Chelsea, and other parishes, will be shortly 
commenced.—Herald. 

Society For PromotixnG the Emptoy- 
ment or Appitio~ant Curates in Popu- 
Lous Praces.—The sum of 3000l. and 
upwards per annum has already been sub- 
scribed as a permanent fund towards this 
object. —Observer. 

A very bandsome subscription has been 
entered inte at Uxbridge for the erection 
of a new episcopal church, on Uxbridge 
Moor. The parish church of Hillingdon, 
and the chapel of ease at Uxbridge, have 
not accommodation tor more than half the 
population. — Morning Post. 

Lord Godolphin bas a bill in the House 
of Lords for abolishing the announcement 
of secular notices in time of divine service, 

The Carlton Club has contributed 200/, 
towards the erection of the new church in 
the populous and extensive parish of St. 
James's. ‘The dispute among the members 
of the United Service Club, respecting the 
right of the majority to vote S0OL. out of 
the general funds of the Club towards the 
erection of a new church in St. James's, 
has been decided in favour of the mino- 
rity; Sir W. Follett, whose opinion was 
taken upon the matter, having decided 
against the vote.—Morning Herald. [At 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club a sub- 
scription-book has been opened for the 
furtherance of this desirable object. 

On Tuesday morning last the Maryle- 
bone parochial charity schools, together 
with portions of the children of the several 
national schools, amounting in number to 
nearly 2,800, attended divine service at 
the parish church. The Rev. Thomas 
Wharton preached ; Mr. Greatorex pre- 
sided at the organ.—Morning Pest. 


— 
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On Thursday, the 1st of June, the cha- 
rity children belonging to the several 
schools within the bills of mortality visited 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, attended 
by their rectors, beadles, and other parish 
functionaries, for the purpose of hearing 
the annual sermon, which was preached by 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, in the pre- 
sence of the Marquis Camden, the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, sheritis, and several of 
the nobility and gentry. The numerous 
assemblage present far exceeded those of 
last year. Reina those that occupied the 
scarlet seats were many foreign ladies and 
gentlemen, who seemed to take a lively 
interest in the pleasant scene presented to 
their view, Divine service concluded 
about half-past two, after which the chil- 
dren proceeded to their separate schools, 
and were supplied with a good dinner of 
old English tare—plum-pudding and roast 
beef.— Times. 

On Friday, the 26th of May, his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a splen- 
did entertainment to the stewards of the 
Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. Amongst the guests were the 
Bishop of Durham, the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Bexley, Archdeacon Pott, Mr. Jobn Capel, 
the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, and many other 
distinguished individuals, clerical and lay. 
The dinner was served up in the new 
Gothic hall, the architectural beauty of 
which, and of the other parts of the archi- 
episcopal residence, reflects great credit 
upon the taste of the present Archbishop, 
who has expended a vast sum of money in 
effecting improvements.— Ibid. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having 
expressed a desire to visit so much of the 
church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, as has 
already been restored, including the Ladye 
C hapel, choir, transepts, and alt: ir screen, 
the committee for the restoration had the 
honour, on Tuesday the 6th June, of re- 
ceiving his Grace, accompanied by the 
Bishops of Winchester and Killaloe, the 
Karl of Lonsdale, Lords Skelmersdale and 
Encombe, the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Chancel- 
lor of Winchester, and many of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish who had contributed to 
the restoration. There was also a nume- 
rous assemblage of elegantly-dressed ladies. 
His Grace expressed his great satisfaction 
and delight at what he had witnessed, and 
departed amid the respectful acknowledg- 
ments of the visitors, —Ihid, 

The annual meeting of the Australian 
Church Missionary Society took place at 
Exeter Hall, London. Lord Teignmouth 
took the chair. The report which was 
read shewed the receipts of the society for 
the year to be 748/., but stated that the so 
ciety still wanted funds to carry forward 
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their great and interesting work, It was 
further stated, that Western Australia is 
at present in the state which marks all 
young colonies, that, with all the difiicul- 
ties attending the formation of a new sete 
tlement, but with a delightful climate to 
bless their industry, and an almost bound- 
less continent to be subdued by them, the 
scattered settlers, on the frontier, espe- 
cially, must be left without pastoral in- 
struction and public worship but for the 
missionaries provided for them by this 
society. 

‘The second anniversary meeting of the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society was held at 
the Freemasons‘ Hall, London, The Right 
Hon. Lord Ashley, the president of the 
society, took the chair. The report read 
to the meeting stated that the receipts of 
the society, for the year ending in March 
last, amounted to 7368/. 11s. ; but of this 
sum only about 18004. appear as annual 
subscriptions. “ The grants of the so- 
ciety now voted provide for the employ- 
ment of fifty-eight clergymen, and of 
thirteen lay-assistants ; and, relyi ing on 
the continued liberality of the church, the 
committee will proceed to make other 
grants for the same purposes,” The reso- 
lutions were moved by the Bishops of 
Winchester and Chester, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Raikes, Xc.-—Salishury Herald. 

In the House of Commons, on the 5th of 
June, in committee on the Lrish poor-laws, 
it was resolved that 100 popish priests are 
to be established as chaplains, paid by the 
state,in the 100 poor-houses which it is 
proposed by the bill to erect in Treland. 

The Rev. T. Morell, the Rev. J. Black- 
burn, and Dr. Andrew Reed, bad an in- 
terview with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on Saturday, on the subject of the 
fevium Donum,—Court Circular. 

Kivo’s Couttece, Lonpnon.—After the 
late distribution of the medical prizes, a 
dinner was given in the hall of the College 
to the Bishop of Chichester, the late Prin- 
cipal. On this occasion, a splendid can- 
delabrum was presented to his lordship, as 
a testimony of grateful regard, from the 
professors, students, and officers of the 
College. The pedestal of the candelabrum 
bears the subjoined inscription :— 


Reverendo admodum in Christo Patri 
Gulielmo Otter, iy 
Episcopo Cirestrensi, 

Collegii Regalis apud Londin. nuper Principali, 
Ob sui wissimos mores, 

Verum animi judicium, 
Religionem quam docebat commendantes, 
Omnibus carissimo. 

Hoe amoris ac pietatis testimoniuim, 
D.D. 

Ejusdem Collegit Professores ac Alumni. 
‘A.D. MDCCCOXXXVIL 
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ConrirMaTion.—This interesting cere- 
mony was performed, June the 6th, by 
the Bishop of London, at Kensington 
chureb, on 347 young persons— viz. 875 
females and 72 males, belonging to that 
and the adjoining parish of Hammersmith. 
In the afternoon, bis lordship performed a 
similar ceremony at the church of St. 
Luke's, Chelsea. 

On Monday, the Sth, the Bishop of 
London held a public confirmation at the 
parish church of St. George-in-the- East. 
Nearly S00 persons were confirmed. 

‘The bishop bas also held a confirmation 
at Trinity Church, Islington. —Times. 

Protestant Association,—( rem the 
Standard.)—On Saturday, May 22nd, 
meeting of the Protestant Association took 
place at Exeter-hall, The platform was 
occupied by a great number of gentlemen 
of respectability and distinction, 

At twelve o'clock precisely the chair 
was taken by J. P. Plumptre, M.P., who 
explained the objects of the association. 
The Rev. R. M'Ghee and the Kev. 
O'Sullivan, in speeches of great length 
and ability, exposed the real character of 
the religion of the church of Rome. 
Lord Kenyon also addressed the meeting. 

On May the 3ist, a meeting was held at 
the Hanover- -square Rooms, for the pur- 
pose of forming an auxiliary to the great 
Metropolitan Protestant Association: Mr. 
Chisholm, M.P.,in the chair, A petition 
tothe King and both houses of parliament, 
for the protection of the Protestant religion, 
was proposed and unanimously adopted. — 
Herald, 

NORTHAMPTONSSHIRE. 

Syprespip Muniricence.— Mr. Kinners- 
levy, of Clough Hall, has built, at hes own 
expense, an elegant church in that parish, 
in which he has placed a fine organ, a 
ring of six large bells, and a splendid 
painted glass window. Hle has made 

every sitting in the church free. This 
beautiful building was designed by Mrs. 
Kinnersley, under whose direction it bas 
been built, without the aid of an architect. 
Ihe cost to Mr. Kinnersley is 5,500/,— 
Ny rihampten Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sannatn Oaservance,— Numerous and 
respectable meetings of the Newcastle 
Lord’s-day Society, have been held at 
Ballast Hills, Gateshead Fell, Bill Quay, 
Wallsend, South Shields, and Blaydon, at 
the whole of which, petitions to parliament 
were unanimously adopted, The petition 
of the society from this town received up- 
wards of 3000 signatures, — Newcastle 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Reticious Desvirurion in Upper 
Canava.—On the 29th of May, a public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Ox- 
ford, to detail the actual state of Upper 
Canada, in regard to religious instruction, 
in connexion with the established church. 
The Principal of Magdalen Hall (who was 
in the chair) opened the proceedings 
of the meeting. —The Vice-Chancellor as- 
sured the meeting of bis cordial concur- 
rence inthe object which bad brought them 
together, and which, with much feeling, 
he commended to their consideration. — 
The Rey. William Bettridge, B.D., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, entered 
very fully into the history of the church of 
Canada, from the conquest of the province 
to the present time. ‘The clergy reserve 
question was already explained by him. 
Mr. 1B. passed a merited eulogy on the la- 
bours of the venerable Bishop of Quebec, 
once a Fellow of All Souls’, who, with a 
self-denial rarely equalled, sacrificed a good 
living in Cambridgeshire, and all the pros- 
pects which nobility of birth and extent of 
interest beld out to him, for the welfare of 
the destitute settlers in ( ‘anada. ‘Twenty 
vears of unceasing labour as a missionary, 
added to his continued exertions during 
his episcopate, have reduced him to a 
state of entire Incapacity to prosecute his 
labour of love. Mr. B. concluded by 
some account of instances in which the 
destitution of spiritual instruction was 
lamentably apparent. — After addresses 
from the Rev. D. Cronyn, from the War- 
den of Merton, and the Rector of Exe- 
ter, Ac., the meeting concluded. — On 
the whole we may say, few such meet- 
ings, for numbers and respectability, 
have been seen in Oxford. The collection 
exceeded sixty pounds, besides the sums 
before contributed, amounting to more 
than 100/,—O: ford Herald, 


SU MERSETSHIRE. 

A new gallery has been added to St. 
James's Church, Taunton. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the General 
Committee of the Bath and Wells Dio. 
cesan Church Building Association was 
held at the palace at W ells, on Thursday 
se‘nnight. ‘The incumbent of Stoke Lane, 
near Shepton Mallet, having been unable 
to raise a sufficient subscription towards 
rebuilding his parish church, applied to 
know whether the committee would con- 
tirm their grant of 100/., should the dimen- 
sions of the plan previously approv ed be 
reduced. As the alteration of the plan 
would occasion the loss of fifty free sittings, 
the committee withheld their sanction from 


a 
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the proposed reduction; but on recon- 
sidering the original application, made an 


additional grant to the utmost extent of 


the general rule they had just established. 
the sum of 80/., on the like scale, was 
voted towards the expense of building a 
chapel of ease in the parish of Midsomer 
Norton. It was stated that the aggregate 
amount of donations and subscriptions was 
7305/1, 10s. 54d., but that of this sum 
vezi. 6s, has been recorded for specific 
purposes. From an abstract, shewing by 
whom the total amount had been contri- 
buted, it appeared that 1426/. 19s. had 
been given by noblemen and baronets; 
SV? 4d 1s. ahd. by other laymen ; 464/. by 
ladies; and 2240/, by the bishops and 
clergy. Payment was ordered to be made 
of the sums specifically received for build- 
ing new churches at Burrow-Bridge and 
bridgewater. The annual meeting was 
appointed to be held, at Wells, on Friday, 
the 15th of September. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Tues New Cuurcnu arStrone,—the en- 
dowment for this church was provided by 
the late Rev. C. Simeon, a short time pre- 
vious to his death, and is at the disposal 
of the Archdeacon of Stafford. A district 
will be assigned to the new church, con- 
taining 2924 souls ; of this number, 1501 
are at and near the north end of the town. 
The site is given by Earl Granville in the 
very heart of the 1561, and lessens the 
present distance to church of all the re- 
maining parts of the district, except se- 
venty, by balfa mile. It is so near the 
town that it will remedy the evils arising 
from the unfortunate system of pew-ap- 
propriation in the mother church 

Pure Couiceciate Cuurcu, Worver- 
NAMPTON.—It is designed to rescue this 
beautiful and venerable structure from the 
dilapidated state into which it bas fallen, 
and with this view the churchwardens 
have published an address, tothe nobility, 
clergy, and other inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood, soliciting their aid to 
enable them to accomplish their praise- 
worthy and desirable object. — Wolver- 

hampton Chronicle. 

A church-rate of Sd in the pound was 
unanimously granted at Banwell, on Wed- 
nesday, May 3ist, for the usual current 
expenses of the year. — Bristol Mirror. 


SUSSEX. 


The Ear) of Burlington has given the 
munificent sum of 500/. towards liqui- 
dating the expenses attending the erection 
of a new chureh at Fastbourne. ‘The 
noble Earl has also presented the local 
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authorities with the piece of ground on 
which it is to be erected, — Brighton Ga- 
celle. 

WILTSUILRE, 


Mr. Joseph Mills, of Sharncot, in this 
county has new-pewed the cbureb, and 
furnished a very rich and handsome velvet 
cloth for the altar, pulpit, reading-desk,&c., 
at his own expense ; and has, in addition, 
given a donation of 102. each to the Salis- 
bury and Gloucester Church Building 
Societies, —Salisbur y Herald. 

The mural monument recently erected 
in the church of St. Edmund's, to the 
memory of the lamented Rector, is the 
work of Mr. Osmond, whose taste and 
abilities as a sculptor. are manifested in 
so many similar works in this city. The 
tablet bears the following inse ription :— 
‘To the memory of the Rev. Herbert 
llawes, 1). 1)., thirty-four years Rector of 
this church, who, during so long a period, 
ably and zealously fulfilled his arduous 
duties, and under whose judicious su- 
nerintendence, the public A rmsene of the 
parish was conducted with peculiar and 
laudable unanimity.  ITlis parishioners, 
honouring his merits and grateful for his’ 
services, have dedicated this tablet. He 
died 17th January, 1837, in the 73rd year 
of his age.”—Thid. 

Sauisnpury Muenterpat Corporation, 
—At a Meeting of the town council, 
held lately, it was moved by Mr. G, 
Atkinson, seconded by Mr. Alderman 
Davies, and resolved unanimously, That 
petitions should be presented to both 
llouses of Parliament against the pro- 
jected alteration of the law regarding 
chureh-rates ; to the louse of Lords by 
the Earl of Shaftesburv, and to the House 
of Commons by Wadham W yndbam, Esq., 
M.P.—TIhid. 

At a vestry-meeting, held on the 15th 
of June, at Malmesbury, in the Abbey 
Church, a church-rate was granted, with- 
out any opposition.— Ibid, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Two new churches are about to be 
erected at Dudley. A bazaar has been 
held at Dudley Castle, to raise a sum 
towards the necessary funds,— Worcester 
Herald. 

A meeting, to form in this city an 
Auxiliary to the Society for promoting 
the due Observance of the Lord's Day, 
has been held in the lecture-room of the 
museum, the Rev. John Davies in the 
chair. — [bid. 

On Monday, May 20th, the Bishop of 
Worcester laid the first stone of a new 
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church in the parish of St, Peter's. —Wor- 
cester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE, 

We understand that it is in contempla- 
tion to convert the Church Methodist 
Chapel, at Beverley, into an Episcopal 
Chapel of Ease under the Establishment, 
und that the Archbishop of York has sig- 
nified bis approval of the design, and will 
consent to its consecration, ‘The Vicar of 
St. Mary’s is understood to be opposed to 
it, on the ground that there is accommo- 
dation enough in bis parish church. We 
hope, however, that all difficulties will be 
amicably overcome, and that, even though 
not now very pressingly required by the 
population, numerically considered, this 
additional pillar of the Established Church 
will not be rejected.— Yorkshire Gasette. 

lt is with much pleasure we hear that 
the erection of a church in the neighbour 
hood of Gleadless, a populous hamlet in 
the parish of Ilandsworth is in contempla- 
tion. Mrs. Griffiths, of Barnbro’ Hall, 
near Doncaster, is a most liberal contributor 
towards the accomplishment of this chari- 
table design. The land for a site and 
burial ground is given by Hugh Parker, 
Esq.y ot Woodthorpe ; and handsome sub- 
scriptions have been entered into by other 
members of the parish.—Sheflield Mercury. 

We have much pleasure in stating that 
Mr. Hardy, M.P., is about to build, at 
his own expense, a new church in the 
neighbourhood of Shelf.— Leeds Intelli- 
geucer, 

Mr. Hardy, M.P. for Bradford, has 
subscribed 1007, for the relief of the dis- 
tressed poor at that place. 


WALES, 


Lord Jobn Russell has, on behalf of the 
Ministers, refused to assent to the requests 
of the whole people of Wales, backed by 
all the Welsh members, without regard to 
politics, that the surplus funds of the 
Welsh bishoprics, arising out of Welsh 
lands and tithes, sbould be applied to the 
increase of the stipends of poor benetices, 
and to the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple of the princtpality. Lhe determined 
retusal of this request by the ministers, 
has created a feeling of vexation amongst 
all classes of the Welsh.—North Wales 
( Aronicle. 

IRELAND. 

\ new church has just been opened at 
Kilmena, lreland.—Dudlia Pilot. 

Lord Palmerston has endowed the 
popish priest of Abamlish, Sligo, on his 
lordship’s estate, with twelve acres of 
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in ecstacies, and read in this act an augury 
of how ministers would treat the mother 
church universally, had they power com- 
mensurate with their desires.—U/ster 
Times. 

NaTiONAL ScHOOL CONVERTED INTO A 
Mass-novse.—(From the Dublin Evening 
Mail,)—Mr. Anthony Blake is fertile in 
resources. We therefore submit to him, 
in one of his multifarious capacities, name- 
ly, that of commissioner of the National 
Board of Education, the following case for 
a plausible solution:—The committee of 
inquiry is now sitting; the Bishop of 
Exeter is monstrously inquisitive, What 
defence our triend Anthony hath he had 
better betake bimself to; for let bim take 
our honest word for it, this is ‘*a mighty 
ugly business.” We quote from the 
Limerick Standard ot Tuesday :—* At a 
place called Inch St. Lawrence, in the 
parish of Cahirconlish, and situated about 
seven miles from this city, is built a 
national school on the bounds of the 
Roman-catholic chapel-yard. <As_ the 
chapel is at present undergoing some re- 
pairs, every sabbath and holyday mass is 
celebrated by the sacerdotal of the parish 
in the aforesaid national school! If this 
be not a case in point—if it be not calcu- 
lated to shew that those seminaries are 
for the propagation of popery, and up- 
held by the government of the country 
for that purpose, and that alone, then are 
arguments valueless, and reason and com- 
mon sense of no possible use.” 

Cuvercues, Inerann.—By a return to 
an order of the House of Commons, it 
appears that the total sum appropriated by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the 
repair, enlargement, and rebuilding of 
churches in Ireland during the years 1834, 
35, 36, and 37, is 224,625l. 10s. 6d,— 
Ulster Times. 


COLONIAL. 


The Right Rev. Daniel Corrie, Lord 
Bishop of Madras, died on the morning of 
the 15th instant. His Lordship’s illness 
had been coming on from the time he was 
at Hydrabad, in October, when he first 
complained of a pain in bis head. On 
Tuesday, the 81st of January, he attended 
a meeting of the S. P. G., and before 
taking the chair, was seized with violent 
illness. He returned home immediately, 
but the remedics applhed were unavailing, 
The disease gained ground until, on the 
morning of the 5th of the month, at half- 
past three o'clock, he passed, without suf- 
fering or pain, from a sabbath of grace 
to a sabbath of glory.—Calentta paper, 
Feb, 16, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 
Vol. ILL. (Summer.) fe. 6s. cloth. 

Sketches in the Pyrenees, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
w4s. cloth. 

The Curate of Steinhollt. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Biddulph’s Sermons. Third series. 12mo, 3s. 
cluth. 

Southey’s History of the War in Spain. Vols. 
V.and VI. 2is. boards. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Vol. III. Post 8vo. 
lus. 6d. cloth, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. XCI. 
British Statesmen, Vol. III.) fe. 6s. cloth. 

Biblical Cabinet. Vol. XVIII. (Tittman’s Sy- 
nonyms of the New Testament, Vol. Il.) 5s, 
cloth. 

Southey’s Cowper’s Works. Vol. XIII. (Odys- 
sey. Vol. 1.) fe. 5s. cloth. 

Distant Glimpses, or Astronomical Sketches, 
By T. B. Burton. Izmo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

The Wrongs of the Caffer Nation. By Justus. 
Izmo. 5s. boards, 

Toda’s Student’s Guide, revised by the Rev. T. 
Dale. 2ndedit. I2mo. 6s. cloth. 

Simes’s History of Mohammed and his Sue. 
cessors. I8mo. 3s. cloth. 

Seenes of Death. By John Thwaites, M.D. Ismo. 
is. Gd. cloth. 

Snowball’s Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. 
svo. Os. 6d. boards. 

Robinson’s Magistrate’s Pocket Book, with ad- 
ditions. By J. F. Archbold. cr. 5vo. 2s, 
boards. 

Mineralogy, By R. Jamieson. (From the En. 
cyclopeedia Britannica.) cr.bvo. 6s. cloth, 

The Popery of Oxtord, Confronted, Disavowed, 
and Repudiated. By P. Maurice, M.A. 8vo. 
is. sewed, 

Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans. By W. 
Kiauer-Klattowski. l2mo. &s. cloth 

Meditations on the Hi-tory of Hezekiah. By 
A. Rochat. Translated from the French, by 
Kev. W. Hare. i8mo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 

Haldune onthe Romans. Vol. Il. fe. 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Twiss’s Epitome of Nicbulir’s Listory of Rome. 
Vol. ll. svo. 9s. cloth, 

Barlow on the Strength of Matcrials and Con- 
struction. Svo. 16s. cloth. 

Bard well’s Temples, Ancient and Modern. Royal 
svo. plates, 21s. cloth. 

The Bard, by Gray, with Illostrations by the 
Hton. Mrs. John Talbot. Post Svo. 7s. cloth. 

The Interrogator ; or Universal Ancient History, 
Izmo. 6s. cloth. 

Stewart’s Antiquities of Athens. 70 plates. sq. 
l6mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Sealy’s Medical Essays. Vol. LI. (Imagination.) 
i2mo. 6s. cloth, 

Views in Calcutta. By Capt. R. Jump. Oblong 
ito. 108.0d. sewed. 

The Ninth Bridgewater Treative. By Charles 
Babbage. 8vo. Os. 6d. cloth. 

Memvirs, Coirespondence, and Manuscripts of 
General Lafayette. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/7. 2s. boards ; 
also French edit. Stom. 36s. sewed, 

\lexander’s Voyage of Observation among the 
Colonies of Western Africa. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pilates. 36s. cloth. 

The Eastern Seas, or Voyages in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. By G. W. Earl. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

fhe Summer. By Robert Mudie. Koyal isino. 

~ cloth, 


The Doctor. Vol. IV. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Graah's Expedition to Greenland, (from the 
Danish.) 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 21s. boards. 

Standish’s Shores of the Mediterranean, 8svo. 
8s. cloth. 

Christian’s Family Library. Vol. XXIV. En- 
glish Martyrology. Vol. I. 6s. cloth. 

Dale’s (Rev. Thomas) Pastoral Sermons. 8svo. 
10s. cloth. 

— Manual of Family Prayer. 18mo. 2s. 
cloth, 

Mant’s Translation of Ancient Hymns from the 
Roman Breviary. I8mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Ayres’s Mystery of Godliness. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country 
(America), with Reasons for Preferring Epis- 
copacy. By the Rev. C. Colton. l2me. 3s. 
Od. cloth. 

Songs of Beranger translated. fe. 5s. cloth. 

Cory’s Chronological and Mythological in- 
quiries. fc. 7s. Gd. cloth. 

Pellico’s Duties of Men, from the Italian. 12mo. 
5s. cloth, 

Wordsworth’s Works, Vol. V. (Yarrow Re. 
visited, &c.), to complete the edition of 1532, 
fic. Os. boards. 

Chorley’s Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, 2nd 
edit. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 2Is. boards. 

On the Principles of English University Educa 
tion. By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. cr. 
SVvoO. 58. 

Thoughts of a Parent on Education. By the 
late Mrs. Richard Trench. 1s, 6d, 


IN THE PRESS. 


A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language, with 
cv\planations in English and Latin, and co- 
pious English and Latin Indexes, serving as 
a Dictionary, English and Anglo-Saxon, as 
well as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon. By the 
Rev. Dr. Bosworth. 

A smaller and cheap edition will be published 
at the same time, containing only the Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, and the Indexes, 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, Esq., 
Poet Lanreate. 

Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert, 
With a Map and Twenty plates. By G A. 
Hoskins, Esq.,Author of ** Travels in Ethiopia.”’ 

Athens and Sparta; their Private Manners and 
Public Institutions. By James Augustus St. 
Joho, Author of ** Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali.” 

A History of English Literature, Critical, Philo- 
sophical, and Bibliographical. By J. D'Isracli, 
Esq. 8vo. 

The Life of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon. By 
Thomas Henry Lister, E-q. 3 vols. #vo. 
with Portrait. 

Aristocracy in America. By Francis J. Grund, 
Author of ‘ The Americans, in their Social, 
Moral, and Political Keiations "* 

Notes Abroad, and Rhapsodics at Home. Bya 
Veteran Traveller. 2 vols. 

Electricity ; its Natare, Operation, and Im- 
portance inthe Phenomena of the Univer-e. 
By William Leithead, Esq. Ilhustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts, 

Classical Education Reformed. By Charles 
Rann Keanedy, M.A., Barrister at Law, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom May 24, ro June 24, 1837. 


| 





3 per ct. Consols, Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 34g per cent. | New 3g percent. | Long Anns. 
Highest.. Shut 903 Qs Shut 145 
Lowest..., Shut 8O4 OG F Shut 143 
Anns.,Jan.& July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. : India Bonds, 
Highest... Shut 2074 | Shut | 38 pm. 37 pm. 
Lowest... Shut 203 Shut | 28 Laat 31 i” 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price Div. Price Div. 
oe aoe sc ———— 
Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 204) 12) London & Birmingham Rail-) 140 : 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 79 3 way Co, ... L00/  85/. paid § ; 
Kennet and Avon do. ............ 99.15; 1.2 iL meen & ‘Manches. ii. 209 lo i 
Leeds and Liverpool do,......... 570 24 Grand Junction do. 1002. p.901. 180 
Leicester and Northamptondo.. 85 | 4 Albion Assurance Co............. 78 3.10 ; 
I Bis icccncnkccteeceusiseéos 16.10 Pak CIRNUIT GINS. casnemwidsdawseesantess | 14 Pea 
Vrent and Mersey do. ............ 562.10 32 British Commercial do. ......... 6.26 6 
* Warwick and Birmingham do.. 260 15 Mutual Indemnity do............ . 16.15 iw 
Warwick and Northampton do. TsO moth — OR BAe, cesiectntscssascel D4 2.10 
Worcester and Birmingham do, &2 4 St. Katherine's do. ............... 9] 4.10 
eviedlaahes Interest Society... 126 a 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_—_ — 


The following have been received :—Stanzas signed ** X." The Sonnet from “ Filicaja,” 
‘Tyro,” Scrutator,” part (2), “ C.,” “«J. H. T.,” “J. H. B. M.,"” the paraphrase of 
part of 2 Chron. 6th, by “J.C. P.,” and “ A Country Gentleman,” 


Mr. John Chancellor has addressed a note to the editor of this magazine, to state that his 
omnibuses have not run on Sundays, since Ist of January, 1886, and that the omnibuses 
seen with his name upon them belong to his brother, Mr. George Chancellor. 
The paper on the * Elgin Ruins’ would be most acceptable, and any others of the same 
kind from the same hand. The translations mentioned are all safe. 
The letter from “ P.” respecting deacons, unfortunately arrived too late for insertion this 
month. Ie is well that it should be laid before the public for discussion, but it could not be 
inserted so as to render the editor answerable for the views it takes. 


The letter of ** A Late Curate’ was received too late for insertion in this number. : 
ws ; i. hl . . 
Many thanks to the friend who sent the (Madras) Thursday Packet, containing a memoit 


of the late Bishop Corme. It unfortunately did not arrive in time to allow of its being used 
this month, 

if the author ef the poem on * The Jewish Maiden,” will give the editor the means of 
sending a notice to him privately, he shall be informed why it was imposstate that his 
equest relative to it Cin case of non-insertion this month) should be comphed with, 


Some of the poems of © shall be used very soon. 





